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10 
EDWARD CLARKE, OF CHILE v. Eſa; 
« 81 R. FOE” N 5 | 5 
TP HESE Thoughts concerning Education, which 


now come abroad into the world, do of right be- 
long to you, being written ſeveral years ſince for your 


| ſake, and are no other than what you have already by 


* in my letters. I have ſo little varied any thing, 
ut only the order of what was ſent you at different 
times, and on ſeveral occaſions, that the reader will 
eaſily find, in the familiarity and faſhion of the ſtyle, 
that they were rather the private converſation of two 


. friends, than a diſcourſe deſigned for public view. 


1 The importunity of friends is the common apology 


for publications men are afraid to own . themſelves for- 


ward to. But you know J can truly ſay, that if ſome, 


who having heard of theſe papers of mine, had riot 


preſſed to ſee them, and afterwards to have them printed, 


they had lain dormant ſtill in that privacy they were 


deſigned for. But thoſe whoſe judgment I defer much 


to, telling me, that they were perſuaded, that this 


rough draught of mine might be of ſome uſe, if made 
more public, touched upon what will always be ver 

prevalent with me. For I think it every man's indil. 
penſible duty, to do all the ſervice he can to his coun- 
try; And I ſee not what difference he puts between 
himſelf and his cattle, who lives without that thought. 
This ſubjeit is of ſo great concernment, and a right 
way of education is of ſo general advantage, that did I 


find my abilities anſwer my wiſhes, I ſhould not have 


needed exhortations or importunities from others. 
However, the meanneſs of theſe papers, and my juſt 
diftruſt of them, ſhall not keep me, by the ſhame of 
8 e B 2 doing 
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doing ſo little, from contributing my mite, where there 
is no more required of me, than my throwing it into 
the public receptacle. And if there be any more of 
their ſize and notions, who liked them ſo well, that 
they thought them worth printing, I may flatter my 
ſelf, bey will not be loſt labour to every body. 


I my ſelf have been conſulted of late by ſo many, who 
. themſelves at a loſs how to breed their children; 
and the carly corruption of youth is now become ſo 
general a complaint, that he cannot be thought wholly 
impertinent, who brings the conſideration of this matter 
on the ſtage, and offers ſomething, if it be but to excite 


others, or afford matter of correction. For errours in 


education ſhould be leſs indulged than any: theſe, like 
faults in the firſt concoction, that are never mended in 
the ſecond or third, carry their afterwards- incorrigible 


taint with them, through all "ng parts and ſtations of 
lite. 


J am fo far from 1 conceited of any thing J have 
here offered, that I ſhould not be ſorry, even for your 
fake, if ſome one abler and fitter for ſuch a taſk, would 

in a juſt treatiſe of education, ſuited to our engliſh 
gentry, rectify the miſtakes I have made in this: it 
being much more deſirable to me, that young gentle- 
men ſhould be put into {that which every one ought to 
be ſolicitous about) the beſt way of being formed and 


inſtructed, than that my opinion ſhould be received 


concerning it. You will, however, in the mean time 
bear me witneſs, that the method here propoſed has had 
no ordinary effects upon a gentleman's ſon, it was not 
deſigned for. 1 will not ſay the good temper of the 
child did not very much contribute to it, but this I 
think, you and the parents are ſatisfied of, that a con- 
trary ulage, according to the ordinary diſciplining of 
children, would not have mended that temper, nor have 
brought him to be in love with his book; to take a 
pleaſure in learning, and to deſire, as he does, to be 
taught more, than thoſe about him think fit always to 
teach him. | w 
But 
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But my buſineſs is not to recommend this treatiſe to 
vou, whoſe opinion of it I know already ; nor it to the 
world, either by your opinion or patronage. The well 
educating of their children is ſo much the duty and 
concern of parents, and the welfare and proſperity of 
the nation ſo much depends on it, that I would have 
every one lay it ſeriouſly to heart ; and after having 
well examined and diſtinguiſhed what fancy, cuſtom, 
or reaſon adviſes in the caſe, ſet his helping hand to 
promote every where that way of training up' youth, 

with regard to their ſeveral conditions, which is the 
eaſieſt, ſhorteſt, and likelieſt to produce virtuous, uſeful, 

and able men in their diſtinct callings : though that 
moſt to he taken care of, 1s the gentleman's calling. 
For if thofe of that rank are by their education once 
ſet right, they will quickly bring all the reſt into order. 


I know not whether I have done more than ſhown 
my good wiſhes towards it in this ſhort diſcourſe ; ſuch 
as it is the world now has it; and if there be any thin 
in it worth their acceptance, they owe their thanks to 
you for it. My affection to you gave the firſt riſe to it, 
and I am pleaſed, that I can leave to poſterity this 
mark of the friendſhip has been between us. For I 
know no greater. Sleafire in this life, nor a better re- 
membrance ta be left behind one, than a long. conti- 
nued friendſhip, with an honeſt, uſeful, and worthy 

man, and loyer of his country, | 


Jam, SIR, 
Your moſt n 


And moſt faithful ſervant, 


SY: JOHN LOCKE. 
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RU Ari. 


§ 1. SOUND mind in a ſound 1 is a ſhort, | 
| but full deſcription of a happy ſtate in this 
world; he that has theſe two, has little more to wiſn 
for; and he that wants either of them, will be but little 
the better for any thing elſe. Men's happineſs, or 


miſery, is moſt part of their own making. He whoſe 


mind directs not wiſely, will never take the right way ; 
and he whoſe body is crazy and feeble, will never be 
able to advance in it. I confeſs, there are ſome men's 
conſtitutions of body and mind ſo vigorous, and well 
framed by nature, that they need not much aſſiſtance 
from others; but, by the ſtrength of their natural 
genius, they are, from their cradles, carried towards 
what is excellent; and, by the privilege of their happy 
conſtitutions, are able to do wonders. But examples 
of this kind are but few; and I think I may ſay, that, 
of all the men we meet with, nine parts of ten are what 
they are, good or evil, uſeful or not, by their educa- 
tion. It is that which makes the great difference in 
mankind. 
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mankind. The little, or almoſt inſenſible, impreſſions 
on our tender infancies, have very important and laſti 
conſequences : and there it is, as in the im of 
ſome rivers, where a gentle application of the hand 
turns the flexible waters into channels, that make them 
take quite contrary courſes; and by chis little direction, 
given them at firſt, in the ſource, they receive different 
tendencies, and arrive at laſt at very remote and diſtant 
OG 
7 Ca. II imagine the minds of children, as eaſily tarked | 
this or that way, as water itſelf ; and though this be 
the principal part, and our main care ſhould be about 
the inſide, yet the clay cottage is not to be neglected. . 
I ſhal] therefore begin with the caſe, and conſider firſt 
the health of the body, as that which perhaps 1x, 
bo may rather expe , from that ſtudy Lhave 
een thought ly eculiarly to oe applied myſelf 
to; and that alſo, which will be ſooneſt diſpatched, as 
lying, if I gueſs not amiſs, in a very little compaſs. 
How neceffary health is to our buſineſs and 
ppines; and how requiſite  a' ſtrong conſtitution, . 
of to end ure hardſhips and fatigue, is, to one that will 
make any figure i in the world; 1s too obvious to need 
any proof. 
$ 4. The conſideration J ſhall More have, of health, | 
ſhall be, not what a phyſician ought to do, with a fick 
or crazy child ; but what the parents, without the help 
of phyſic, ſhould do for the preſervation and improve- 
ment of an healthy, or, at leaſt, not ſickly conſtitution, 
in their children : and this perhaps might be all diſ- 
patched in this one ſhort rule, viz. that gentlemen 
ſhould uſe their children, as the honeſt farmers and ſub- 
ſtantial yeomen do theirs. But becauſe the mothers, 
poſſibly, may think this a little too hard, and the fathers, 
too ſhort, I ſhall explain myſelf more particularly; only 
lay ing down this, as a general and certain obſervation 
for the women to conſider, bg that 4. children's 
conſtitutions are either ſpoiled, or at ndernel 
harmed, by cockering and tenderneſs. * 5 
7 The firſt thing to be taken care of, 
is, . N too warmly clad or vn 
| ' B 4 covered, 
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covered, winter or ſummer. The face, * we are 
born, is no leſs tender than any other part of the body: 
it is uſe alone hardens it, and makes it more able to 
endure the cold, And therefore the ſcythian philoſo- 

her gave a very ſignificant anſwer to the athenian, who 
wondered how he could go naked in froſt and ſnow : 
« How,” ſaid the ſcythian, © can you cndure your 
« face expoſed to the ſharp winter air?” © My face 
« js uſed" to it,” ſaid the athenian. Think me all 
tc face, replied the ſcythian. Our bodies will endure 
any thing, that from the beginning they are accuſ- 
tomed to. 

An eminent inſtance of this, though, in the contrary 
exceſs of heat, being to our preſent purpoſe, to ſhow 
hat uſe can do, I ſhall ſet down in the author's words, 
as I meet with it in a late ingenious voyage: * © The 
© heats, ſays he, are more violent in Malta, than in any 
part of Europe: they exceed thoſe of Rome itſelf, and 
are perfectly ſtifling; and ſo much the more, becauſe 
there are ſeldom any cooling breezes here. This 
makes the common people as black as gypſics: but 
yet the peaſants defy the ſun: they work on, in the 
hotteſt part of the day, without intermiſſion, or 
ſheltering themſelves "19 4d his ſcorching rays. This 
has convinced me that nature can bring itſelf to many 
things, which ſeem impoſſible, provided we accuſtom 
ourſelves from our infancy. The Malteſes do ſo, 
who harden the bodies of their children, and reconcile 
them to the heat, by making them go ſtark naked, 
without ſhirt, drawers, or any thing on their head, 
from their cradles, till they are ten years old.” 
: Give me leave, therefore, to adviſe you, not to fence 
too carefully againſt the cold of this our climate: there 
are thoſe in England, who wear the ſame cloaths winter 
and ſummer, and that without any inconvenience, or 
more ſenſe of cold than others find. But if the mother 
will needs have an allowance for froſt and ſnow, for 
fear of harm; and the father, for fear of cenſure; be 
ſure let not his winter-cloathing be too warm : and 


A 
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* Nouveau Voyage du Levant, 452. | 
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amongſt other things remember, that when nature has 
ſo well covered his head with hair, and ſtrengthened it 
with a year or two's age, that he can run about by day 
without a cap, it is beſt that by night a child ſhould 
alſo lie without one ; there being nothing that more 
expoſes to head-ach, colds, catarrhs, coughs, and 1 
other diſeaſes, than keeping the head warm. 
6 6. I have ſaid [he] here, becauſe the principal aim 
of my diſcourſe is, how a young gentleman ſhould be 
brought up from his infancy, which in all things will 
not ſo perfectly ſuit the education of daughters; though, 
where the difference of ſex requires different treatment, 
it will be no hard matter to diſtinguiſn. 
$7. 1 would alſo adviſe his feet to be wiſhed: 
every day in cold water ; and to have his ſhoes 
ſo thin, that they might leak and let in water, when 
ever he comes near it. Here, I fear, I ſhall have the 
miſtreſs, and maids too, againſt me. One will think it 
too filthy ; and the other, perhaps, too much pains to 
make clean his ſtockings. But yet truth will have it, 
that his health is much more worth than all ſuch con- 
ſiderations, and ten times as much more. And he that 
conſiders how miſchievous and mortal a thing, taki 
net in the feer is, to thoſe who have been bred nicely, 
will wiſh he had, with the poor people's children, gone 
| bare-foot; who, by that means, come to be ſo recon- 
* ciled by cuſtom, to wet their feet, that they take no 
more cold or harm by it, than if they were wet in their 
hands. And what is it, 1 pray, that makes this great 
difference between the hands and the feet in others, but 
only cuſtom ? I doubt-not, but if a man from his cradle 
bad been always uſed to go bare-foot, whilſt his hands 
ere conſtantly wrapped up in warm mittins, and 
covered with handſhoes, as the dutch call gloves; I 
doubt not, I ſay, but ſuch a cuſtom would make taking 
Vet in his hands as dangerous to him, as now taking 
wet in their feet is to a great many others. The way 
to prevent this, is to have his ſhoes made ſo, as to leak 
water; and his feet waſhed conſtantly every day in cold 
water. It is recommendable for its cleanlineſs: but 
that, which I aim at in nit, is health. _ And therefore I 


limit 


| Feet. 
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limit it not preciſely to any time of the day. I have 
known it uſed every night, with, very. good ſucceſs, and 
that, all the winter, without the omitting it ſo much as 
one night, in, extreme cold weather: when thick ice 
covered the water, the child bathed his-legs and feet in, 
it; though he was of an age not big enough to rub and 
wipe them himſelf; and when .he began this -cuſtom, 
was puling and very tender. But the great end being 
to harden thoſe parts, by a frequent and familiar uſe of 
cold water, and thereby to prevent the miſchiefs, that 
uſually attend accidental taking wet in the feet, in thoſe 
who are bred otherwiſe; I think it may be. left to the 
rudence and convenience .of the parents, to. chooſe 
either night or morning. The time I deem indifferent, 
ſo the thing be effectually done. The health and hardi- 
neſs procured by it, would be a good purchaſe at a 
much dearer rate. To which if J add the preventing 
of corns, that to ſome men would be a very valuable 
conſideration. But begin firſt. in the fpring with luke- 
warm, and ſo colder and colder every time, till in a few _ 
days you come to perfectly cold water, and then con- 
tinue it ſo, winter and ſummer., For it is to be obſerved. 
Alterations, in this, as in all other alterations from our 
| ordinary way of living, the changes muſt be 
made by gentle and inſenſible degrees; and ſo we may 
bring our bodies to any thing, without pain, and with- 
out danger. | „ war tant. by | 
How fond mothers are like to receive this doctrine, 
is not hard to foreſee. What can it be leſs, than to 


murder their tender babes, to uſe them thus? What! 


put their feet in cold water in froſt and ſnow, when all 
one can do is little enough to keep them warm! A 
little to remove their fears by examples, without which 
the plaineſt reaſon is ſeldom hearkened to; Seneca tells 
us of himſelf, ep. 53 and 83, that he uſed to bathe him- 
ſelf in cold fpring- water in the midſt of winter. This, 
if he had not thought it not only tolerable, but healthy 
too, he would ſcarce have done, in an exuberant for- 
rune, that could well have born the expence of a warm 
bath; and in an age (for he was then old) that would 
have excuſed greater indulgence. If we * 5 5 | 
oĩca 
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ſtoical principles led him to this ſeverity; let it be ſa, 
that this ſect reconciled cold water to his ſufferance : 
what made it agreeable to his health? for that was not 
impaired by this hard uſage. But what ſhall we ſay to 
Horace, who armed not himſelf with the reputation of 
any ſe&, and leaſt of all affected ſtoical auſterities? yet 
he aſſures us, he was wont in the winter ſeaſon to bathe 
himſelf i in cold water. But perhaps Italy will be thought 
much warmer than England, and the chillneſs of their 
waters not to come near ours in winter. If the rivers 
of Italy are warmer, thoſe of Germany and Poland are 
much colder, than any in this our country; and yet in 
theſe, the jews, both men and women, bathe all over, 
at all ſeaſons of the year, without any prejudice to their 
health, And every one is not apt to believe it is a 
miracle, or any peculiar virtue of St. Winifred's well, 
that makes the cold waters of that famous ſpring do no 
harm to the tender bodies that bathe in it. Every one 
is now full of the miracles done, by cold baths, on de- 
cayed and weak conſtitutions, for the recovery of health 
and ſtrength; and therefore they cannot be impracti- 
cable, or intolerable, for the improving and hardening 
the bodies of thoſe who axe in better circumſtances. 

If theſe examples of grown men be not thought yet 
to reach the caſe of children, but that they may be 
judged ſtill to be too tender and unable to bear ſuch 
uſage; let them examine what the germans of old, and 
the iriſh now do to them; and they will find that in- 33 
fants too, as tender as they are thought; may, without 
any danger, endure bathing, not only of their feet, but 
of their whole bodies in cold water, And there are, 
at this day, ladies in the highlands of Scotland, who 
uſe this diſcipline to their children, in the midſt of 
winter; and find that cold water does them no * 
even when there is ice in it. 

$8. I ſhall not need here to mention ing. 
ſwimming, when he is of an age able to | 
learn, and has any one to teach him. It is that ſaves 
many a man's life: and the romans thought i it ſo ne- 
ceſſary, that they ranked it. with letters; and it was the 


common phraſe to mark one ill-educated, and * cy 
nothing: 
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nothing; that he had neither learned to read, nor to 
 fwim : Nec literas didicit, nec natare.“ But beſides 
the gaining a ſkill, which may ſerve him at need; the 
advantages to health, by often bathing in cold water, 
during the heat of ſummer, are ſo many, that I think 
nothing need to be faid to encourage it; provided this 
| one caution be uſed, that he never go into the water, 
1 when exerciſe has at all warmed him, or left any emo- 
tion in his blood or pulſe. aaa 
Air $9. Another thing, that is of great ad- 
A vantage to every one's health, but eſpecially 
children's, is, to be much in the open air, and very 
little, as may be, by the fire, even in winter. By this 
he will accuſtom himſelf alſo to heat and cold, ſhine 
and rain; all which if a man's body will not endure, it 
will ſerve him to very little purpoſe in this world: and 
when he is grown up, it is too late to begin to uſe him 
1 to it: it muſt be got early and by degrees. Thus the 
9 body may be brought to bear almoſt any thing. If I 
ſhould adviſe him to play in the wind and ſun without 
a hat, I doubt whether it could be born. There would 
a thouſand objections be made againſt it, which at laſt 
. | would amount to no more, in truth, than being fun- 
1 burnt. And if my young maſter be to be kept always 
in the ſhade, and never expoſed to the ſun and wind, 
for fear of his complexion, it may be a good way to 
make him a beau, but not a man of buſineſs. And 
although greater regard be to be had to beauty in the 
daughters, yet I will take the liberty to ſay, that the 
more they are in the air, without prejudice- to their 
faces, the ſtronger and healthier they will be; and'the 
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nearer they come to the hardſhips of their brothers in 
Ky their education, the greater advantage will they receive 
from it, all the remaining part of their lives. . 
1 $ 10. Playing in the open air has but this one danger 
bh in it, that I know: and that is, that when he is hot with 
b running up and down, he ſhould fit or lie down on the 


cold or moiſt earth. This, I grant, and drinking cold 
drink, when they are hot with labour or exerciſe, brings 
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| 4 more people to the grave, or to the brink of it, by 
} fevers, and other diſcaſes, than any thing I know. 
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Theſe miſchiels are eaſily enough prevented, whilſt he 
is little, being then ſeldom out of fight. And if during 
his childhood, he be conftantly and rigorouſly kept 
from ſitting on the ground, or drinking any cold liquor, 
whilſt he is hot, the cuſtom of forbearing, grown into a 
habit, will help much to preſerve him, when IIabits. 
he is no longer under his maid's or tutor's 1 
eye. This is all I think can be done in the caſe. For, 
as years increaſe, liberty muſt come with them; and, 
in a great many things, he muſt be truſted to his own 
conduct, ſince there cannot always be a guard upon 
him; except what you put into his own mind, by good 
principles and eſtabliſned habits, which is che beſt and 
Aureſt, and therefore moſt to be taken care of. For, 
from repeated cautions and rules, ever ſo. often incul- 
cated, / you- are not to expect any thing, either in this, 
or any other caſe, farther than practice has eſtabliſhed 
them into habit. 
F 141." One thing the mention of the girls Cloaths | 
brings into my mind, which muſt not be | 
forgot; and that is, that your ſon's cloaths be never 
made ſtrait, eſpecially about the breaſt. Let nature 
have ſcope to faſhion the body, as ſhe thinks beſt. She 
works-of herſelf a great deal better and exacter, than 
we can direct her. And if women were themſelves ta 
frame the bodies of their children in their wombs, as 
they often endeavour to mend their ſhapes, when the 
are out, we ſhould as certainly have no perfect children 
born, as we have few well-ſhaped, that are ſtrait-laceq, 
or much tampered with. This conſideration ſhould 
methinks keep buſy people (I will not ſay ignorant 
nurſes and dale from meddling in a matter 
they underſtand not; and they ſhould be afraid to pu 
nature out of her way, in faſhioning the parts, when 
they know not how the leaſt and meaneſt is made. 
And yet J have ſeen ſo many inſtances of children re- 
ceiving great harm from ſtrait lacing, that I cannot but 
conclude, there are other creatures, as well as monkies, 
Who, little wiſer than they, deſtroy their young ones, 
by ſenſeleſs fondneſs, and too much embraging. 


$ 12, 
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$12. Narrow breaſts, ſhort and ſtinking breath, ill 
lungs, and crookedneſs, are the natural and almoſt con- 
ſtant effects of hard boddice, and cloaths that pinch. 
That way of making ſlender waiſts, and fine ſhapes, 
ſerves but the more effectually to ſpoil them. Nor can 
there, indeed, but be diſproportion in the parts, when 


the nouriſhment, prepared in the ſeveral offices of the 


body, cannot be diſtributed, as nature defigns: And 


therefore, what wonder is it, if, it being laid where it 


can, or ſome part not ſo braced, it often makes a 
ſhoulder, or a hip, higher or bigger than its juſt pro- 
portion? It is generally known, that the women of 
China, (imagining I know not what kind of beauty in 


it) by bracing and binding them hard from their in- 


fancy, have very little feet, I ſaw lately a pair of 
china ſhoes, which I was told were for a grown woman; 
they were ſo exceedingly diſproportioned to the feet of 


one of the ſame age, amongſt us, that they would ſcarce 


have been big enough for one of our little girls. Be- 
fides this, it 1s obſerved, that their women are alſo very 
little, and ſhort-lived; whereas the men are of the 
ordinary ſtature of other men, and live to a proportion- 
able age, Theſe defects in the female ſex of that coun- 
try, are by ſome imputed to the unreaſonable binding 


of their feet; whereby the free circulation of the blood 


is hindered, and the growth and health of the whole 
body ſuffers. And how often do we ſee, that ſome 
ſmall part of the foot being injured, by a wrench or a 
blow, the whole leg or thigh thereby loſes its ſtrength 


and nouriſhment, and dwindles away? How much 
greater inconveniencies may we expect, when the tho- 


Tax, wherein is placed the heart and ſeat of life, is un- 
naturally compreſſed, and hindered from its due expan- 


« Diet... © - F$ 13. As for his diet, it ought to be very 


plain and ſimple; and, if I might adviſe, fleſh 


| ſhould be forborn, as long as he is in coats, or at leaſt, 


till he is two or three years old. But whatever advan- 


tage this may be, to his preſent and future health and 


ſtrength, I fear it will hardly be conſented to, by parents, 


miſled by the cuſtom of eating too much fleſh them- 


ſelves; 
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ſelves; who will be apt to think their children, as they 
do themſelves, in danger to be ſtarved, if they have 
not fleſh, at leaſt twice a day. This I am ſure, chil- 
dren would breed their. teeth with much leſs danger, be 
freer from diſeaſes, whilſt they were little, and lay the 
foundations of. an healthy and ſtrong conſtitution much 
ſurer, if they were not crammed ſo much as they are, 
| by fond mothers and fooliſh ſervants, and were kept 
| 12 from fleſh, the firſt. three or four years of * 
Aines . 

But if my young maſter muſt needs have fleſh, let it 
be but once a. day, and of one ſort, at a meal. Plain 
beef, mutton, veal, &c. without other ſauce than 
hunger, is beſt: and great care ſhould be uſed, that he 
| eat bread plentifully both alone and with every thing 
elſe. And whatever he cats, that is ſolid, make him 
chew it well. We engliſh are often negligent herein; 
from whence follows indigeſtion, and other great in- 


Conveniencies. 


$ 14. For breakfaſt and ſupper, milk, milk-pottage, 
Water-gruel, flummery, and twenty other things, that 

we are wont to make in England, are very fit 2 chil- 
dren: only in all theſe let care be taken, that they be 
plain, and without much mixture, and very ſparingly 
ſeaſoned with ſugar, or rather none at all: ec | 
. all-ſpice, and other things, that may heat the” blood, 

are carefully to-be ** 5 Be ſparing alſo of ſalt, in 
the ſeaſoning of all his victuals, and uſe him not to 
high; ſeaſoned meats. Our palates grow into a reliſh 
— liking of the ſeaſoning and cookery, which by 
cuſtom they are ſet ro; and an over-much uſe of falr, 
beſides that it occafions thirſt, and over-much drink- 
ing, has other ill- effects upon the body. I ſhould 
think that a good piece of well-made and well-baked 
brown bread, ſometimes with, and ſometimes without, 
butter or cheeſe, would be often the beſt breakfaſt for 
my young maſter. I am ſure it is as wholeſome, and 
will make him as ſtrong a man as greater delicacies ; 
and if he be uſed to it, it will be as pleaſant to him. 
If he at any time calls for victuals ul —. meals, uſe 
. him to nothing but dry bread. If he he hungry, more 


than 
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than wanton, bread alone will down; and if ke be not 
hungry, it is not fit he ſhould eat. By this you will 
obtain two good effects: 1. That by cuſtom he will 
come to be in love with bread ; for, as I ſaid, our palates 
and ſtomachs too are pleaſed with the things we are 
uſed to. Another good you will gain hereby is, that 
you will not teach him to eat more nor oftener than 
nature requires. I do not think that all people's appe- 
Lites are alike : ſome have naturally ſtronger, and fome 
weaker ſtomachs. But this I think, that many are 
made gormands and gluttons by cuſtom, that were 
not ſo by nature: and I ſee, in ſome countries, men 
as luſty and ſtrong, that eat but two meals a day, 
as others that have ſet their ſtomachs by a conſtant 
uſage, like larums, to call on them for four or 
five. The romans uſually faſted till ſupper; the only 
ſet meal, even of thoſe who ate more than once a day: 
and thoſe who uſed breakfaſts, as ſome did at eight, 
'* ſome at ten, others at twelve of the clock, and ſome 
+ later, neither ate fleſh, nor had any thing made ready 
9 for them. Auguſtus, when the greateſt monarch on the 
„ earth, tells us, he took a bit of dry bread in his chariot. 
# And Seneca in his 83d epiſtle, giving an account how 
5 he managed himſelf, even when he was old, and his 
age permitted indulgence, ſays, that he uſed to eat a 
piece of dry bread for his dinner, without the formality 
of ſitting to it: though his eftate would have as well 
aid for a better meal (had health required it) as any 
ſubject's in England, were it doubled. The maſters of 
5 the world were bred up with this ſpare diet: and the 
1 young gentlemen of Rome felt no want of ſtrength or 
4 ſpirit, becauſe they ate but once a day. Or if it hap- 
„ pened by chance, that any one could not faſt ſo long, 
| as till ſupper, their only ſet meal; he took nothing but 
a bit of dry bread, or at moſt a few raifins, or ſome 
ſuch ſlight thing with it, to ſtay his ſtomach. This 
rt of temperance was found ſo neceſſary, both for 
ealth and buſineſs, that the cuſtom of only one meal 
a day held out againſt that prevailing luxury, which 
their eaſtern conqueſts and ſpoils had brought in amongſt 
them: and thoſe, who had given up their old frugal 
| cating, 
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eating, and made feaſts, yet began them not. till iſe 
evening. And more than one ſet” meal à day "was 
thought ſo monſtrous, that it was a reproach,” as low 
don as Czfar's time, to make an entertainment, cor 
. fir down to a full table, till towards ſun-ſet. And 
therefore, if it would not be thought too ſeveref 1 
ſhould judge it moſt convenient, that my youn maſter 
ſhould have nothing, but bread too for breakfaſt.” 'You 
cannot imagine of what force cuſtom is; and I impute 
a great part of our diſeaſes in En land to our ang 
too much fleſh, and too little bread. nin, 
Fitz. As to his meals, I ſhould think "SS Meals 
beſt, Tate, as much as it can be conveni-" uy 
- ently avoided, they ſhould not be kept conſtantly tõ an 
hour. For, when cuſtom hath fixed his eating to cær- 
"tain ſtated periods, his ſtomach will expect victuals at 
the uſual hour, and grow peeviſh if he paſſes it; * * 
fretting itfelf into a troubleſome exceſs, or fla 
into a downright want of appetite. Therefore I Fouls 
have no time kept conſtantly to, for” his breakfaſt, 
dinner, and ſupper, but rather varied, almoſt every 
day. And if, betwixt theſe, which 1 call "meals, he 
will eat, let him have, as often as he calls for it, 
dry bread.” If any one think this too hard and foaring 
a diet for a child, let them know, that a child will 
never ſtarve, nor Awindle for want of nouriſhment, 
who, beſides fleſh at dinner, and ſpobon- meat, or ſome 
ſuch other thing at ſupper, may have good bread and 
beer, as often às he has a ſtomach: for thus, upon 
ſecond thoughts, I ſhouſd judge it beſt for children to 
be ordered. The morning is geticrally* deſigned for 
ſtudy, to which a full ſtomach is but an ill preparation. 
Dry bread, though the beſt nouriſhment; has theleaſt 
temptation: and 'nb-body would have a child erirmpmcd 
at breakfaſt, *whb has any regard to his mind'et-bgdy, 
And would not have bim dull and unhealthy. Nr let 
= ahy one thing this unſuitable to one of wftare anch bn 
dition. A gentleman, i any age, ought to be ſorbred, + 
Wet fo be fitted to bear arms, and be a ſoldier. + But he 
that in this; Breeds his ſon ſo, as if he def ried: tim to 
: 4 Buer tis He; in the plenty and * of a dull; for- 
ol. VIII. [© tune 
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tune he intends to leave him, little conſiders the exam- 
Ples he has ſeen, or the age he lives in. | 
Drink. $ 16. His drink ſhould be only ſmall beer; 
| and that too he ſhould never be ſuffered to 
have * meals, but after he had eat a piece of 
bread. The reaſons why I ay this are theſe: _ . 
8 17. 1. More fevers and ſurfeits are got by people 8 
drinking when they are hot, than by any one thing I 
know. Therefore, if by play he be hot and dry, bread 
will ill go down; and ſo, if he cannot have drink, but 
n that condition, he will be forced to forbear. For, 
jf he be very hot, he ſhould by no means drink. At 
Jeaft, a good piece of bread firſt to be eaten, will gain 
time to warm the beer blood-hot, which then he may 
drink ſafely. If he be very dry, it will go down ſo 
warmed, and quench his thirſt better: and, if he will 
not drink it ſo warmed, abſtaining will not hurt him. 
Beſides, this will teach him to forbear, which is an 


| habit of greateſt uſe for health of body and mind too. 


$18. 2. Not being permitted to drink without eat- 
ing, will prevent the cuſtom of having the cup often 
at his noſe ; a dangerous beginning and preparation to 
good fellow ſhip. Men often bring habitual hunger and 
thirſt on themſelves by cuſtom. And, if you pleaſe to 
try, you may, though he be weaned from it, bring him 
by uſe to ſuch a neceſſity of drinking in the night, that 
he will not be able to Neep without it. It being the 
lullaby, uſed by nurſes, to {till crying children; I be- 
lieve. mothers generally find ſome difficulty to wean 
their children from drinking in the night, when they 
firſt take them home. Believe it, cuſtom prevails, as 
much by day as by night; and you may, if you pleaſe, 

bring any one to be thirſty every hour. 
I see lived in a houſe, where, to appeaſe a froward 


2 


chic, they gave him drink, as often às he cried; fo 
wur he was conſtantly bibbing : and though he could 
not ſpeak, pet he drank more in twenty-four hours 
than did: Try it when you pleaſe, you may with 
ſmall a well as with ſtrong beer, drink yourſelf into a 
1 El. great * to be minded in education 
8 | : — ei fy is. 
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Is, what habits you ſettle: and therefore in 
' this, as all other things, do not begin to | 
make any thing cuſtomary, the practice whereof, you 
would not have continue and increaſe, It is conveni- 
ent for health and ſobriety, to drink no more than 
natural thirſt requires: and he that eats not ſalt meats, 
nor drinks ſtrong drink, will ſeldom thirſt between 
meals, unleſs he has been accuſtomed to ſuch unſeaſon- 
able drinking. 1 5 £ 4 
$ 19. Above all, take great care that he - K 
ſeldom, if ever, taſte _ wine, or ſtron e 
drink. There is nothing ſo ordinarily given children 
in England, and nothing ſo deſtructive to them. They 
ought never to drink any ſtrong liquor, but when they 
need it as a cordial, and the doctor preſeribes it. And 
in this caſe it is, that ſervants are moſt narrowly to be 
watched, and moſt ſeverely to be reprehended, when 
they tranſpreſs. Thoſe mean ſort of people, placing 
a great part of their happineſs in ſtrong 'drink, are 
always forward t6 make court to my young maſter; by 
offering him that which they love beſt themſelves : and, 
finding themſelves made merry by it, they fooliſhly 
think it will do the child no harm. This you are care- 
fully to have your eye upon, and reſtrain with alt the 
kill and induſtry you can: there being nothing, that 
lays a ſurer foundation of miſchief, both to body and ſ 
mind, than children's being uſed to ſtrong drink; 
eſpecially to drink in private with the ſervants. | 
8 20. Fruit makes one of the moſt diffi- | 
cult chapters in the government of health, 
| eſpecially that of children. Our firſt parents ventured. 
| "paradiſe for it: and it is no wonder our children cannot 
ſtand the temptation, though it coſt them their health. 
| The regulation of this cannot come under any one 
general rule: for I am by no means of their mind, who 
would keep children almoſt wholly from fruit, as a 
; thing totally unwholeſome for them: by which ſtrict 
| 
L 
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Habits, 


Fruit, 


Vay they make them but the more ravenous gfter it; 
and to eat good and bad, ripe or unri 2 all. that 9 
eaches, 


can get, whenever they come at it. Melons,: 
ngland, 
I think, 


Aol ſorts of plums, and __ ſorts of grapes in 
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I think children ſhould be wholly kept from, as having 
a very tempting taſte, in a very unwholeſome juice; ſo 


that, if it were poſſible, they ſhould never ſo much as 
ſee them. or know there were any ſuch thing. But 


ſtrawberries, cherries, goole-berries, or currants, when 


thorough ripe, I think may be very ſafely allowed them, 


and that with a pretty liberal hand, if they be eaten 


with theſe cautions.” 1. Not after meals, as we uſually 


da, when the ſtomach is already full of. other food. 
But I think they ſhould be caten rather before, or be- 


tween meals, and children ſhould have them for their 


breakfaſts. 2, Bread eaten with them. 3. Perfectly ripe. 
If they are thus eaten, I ĩmagine them rather conducing, 
than hurtful, to our health. Summer-fruits, being 
ſuitable to the hot ſeaſon of the year they come in, re- 
freſh our ſtomachs, languiſhing aud fainting under it: 
and therefore I ſhould not be altogether fo ſtrict in this 
point, as ſome are to their children; who being kept 
o very ſhort, inſtead of a moderate quantity of well- 
* — fruit, which being allowed them, would con- 
tent them, whenever they can get looſe, or bribe a ſer- 


vant to ſupply them, ſatisfy their longing GR any 
traſh. they an get, and cat to a ſurfeit. 


Apples and pears too, which are thorough ripe, and 


have been gathered ſome time, I think may be ſafely 


eaten at any time, and in pretty large quantities; eſpe- 
cially apples, which never did any bogy r. that I 
have heard, after october. 

Fruits alſo dried without ſugar I think very whole- 
ſome. But ſweetmeats of all kinds are to be avoided ; 
which, whether they do. more harm to the maker or 


eater, is not eaſy to tell. This I am ſure, it is one of 


898933 


ſleep. 


the moſt inconvenient ways of expence, that vanity hath 
yet found out; and ſo I leave them to the ladies. 
821. Of all that looks ſoft and effeminate, 
nothing i is more to be indulged children than 
13 this alone they are to be permitted to have their 
Full ſatisfaction; nothing contributing more to the 


growth and health of children, than ſleep. All that is 

to be regulated in it is, in what part of the twenty- 

tout hours they: ſhould take it: which will caſily be re- 
i gf” es ſolved, 


* * . % 
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folved, by only faying, that it is of great uſe to accuſtom 
them to riſe early in the morning. It is beſt ſo to da, 
for health: and he that, from his childhood, has by a 
ſettled cuſtom made riſing betimes eaſy and. familiar to 
him, will not, when he is a man, waſte the beſt and 
moſt uſeful part of his life in drowzineſs and lying 
a-bed. If children thereforcare to be called up early in 
the morning, it will follow of courſe, that they muſt go. 
to bed betimes ; whereby. they will be aceuftomed to 
avoid the unhealthy and unſafe hours of debauchery; 
which are thoſe of the evenings: and they who keep 


ood hours, ſeldom are guilty of any great diſorders. 


1 do not ſay this, as if your ſon, when grown. up, 


ſhould never be in company paſt eight, nor never chat 
over a glaſs of wine till midnight. You. are now, by 
the accuſtaming of his tender gars, to indiſpeſe him 
to thoſe inconveniencies as much as you can; and it 
will. be no {mall advantage, that contrary practice having 


made ſitting- up uneaſy. to him, it will make him often, 


avoid, and very ſeldom propoſe midnight revels. But 
if it ſhould not reach ſo fat, but faſnion and company 


ſhould. prevail, and make him live, as others do, above 
twenty, it is worth the While to accuſtom him to early 


rifing and early going to bed, between this and that; 


ſor the preſent improvement of his health, and other 


advantages. 2 W pf x W ir 
Though I have faid, a large allowance of ſleep, even 
as much as they Will take, ſhould be made to children 
when they are little; yet I do not mean, that it ſhould 
always he continued to them, in ſo large a proportion, 
and they ſuffered to indulge a drowzy lazineſs in their 
beds, as they graw up bigger. But whether they ſhould 
begin to be reſtrained at ſeven, or ten years old, or any 

other time, is impoſſible to be preciſely determined. 
Their tempers, ſtrength, and conſtizutiong-muſt be con- 
ſidered : but ſome time between {even and fourteen, if 
they are too great lovers of their beds, I think it may 
be ſeaſonable to begin to reduce them, by degrees, to 
about eight hours, which is generally reſt enough for 
healthy grown people. If you have accuſtomed him, 
as you ſhould do, to riſe conſtantly very early in the 


3, morning, 
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morning, this fault of being too long in bed will eaſily 


be reformed, and moſt children will be forward enough - 
to ſhorten that time themſelves, by coveting to fit up 
with the company at night: though, if they be not 
looked after, they will be apt to take it out in the 
morning, which ſhould by no means be permitted. 
They ſhould conſtantly be called up, and made to rife 
at their early hour ; but great care ſhould be taken in 
waking them, that it be not done haſtily, nor with a 
loud or ſhrill voice, or any other ſudden violent. noiſe. 
This often affrights children, and does them great 
harm. And ſound ſleep, thus broke off with ſudden, 
alarms, is apt enough to diſcompoſe any one. When 
children are to be wakened out of their ſleep, be ſure 
to begin with a low call, and ſome gentle motion; and 
ſo draw them out of ir by degrees, and give them none 
but 'kind words and uſage, ell they are come perfectly 
to themſelves, and being quite dreſſed, you are ſure' 
they are thoroughly awake. The being forced from 
their fleep, how gently ſoever you do it, is pain enough” 
to them: and care ſhould be taken not to add any other 
uneaſineſs to it, eſpecially ſuch as may terrify them. 
Bed. - 8 22. . his bed be s and rather quilts _ 
than feathers. Hard lodging ſtrengthens the 
parts; whereas being buried every night in feathers, 
- melts and diffolves the body, is often the cauſe of weak- 
| neſs, and the forerunner of an early grave. And, be- 
fides the ſtone, which has often its riſe from this warm 
wrapping of the reins, ſeveral other indiſpoſitions, and 
that which is the root of them all, a tender weakly con- 
Hitution, is very much owing to down-beds. Beſides, 
he that is uſed to hard lodging at home, will not miſs 
his fleep (where he has moſt need of it) in his travels 
abroad, for want of his ſoft bed and his pillows laid in 
order. And therefore I think it would not be amiſs, to 
make his bed after different faſhions ; ſometimes lay 
his head higher, ſometimes lower, that he may not feel 
every little change he muſt be ſure to meet with, who 
is not deſigned to lie always in my young maſter's bed 
at home, and to have his maid lay all things in print, 
: and tuck him in warm. The great cordial of nature 


ons 


2 
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is ſleep; He that miſſes that, will ſuffer by it; and he 
is very unfortunate, who can take his cordial only in 
his mother's fine gilt cup, and not in a wooden diſh, 
He that can fleep. ſoundly, takes the cordial: and it 
matters not, whether it be on a ſoft bed, or the hard 
boards. It is ſleep only that is the thing neceſſary. 

$ 23. One thing more there is, which OCaſtireneſ: 
hath a great influence upon the health, and 
that is going to ſtool regularly; people that are very 
looſe, have ſeldom ſtrong thoughts, or ſtrong bodies. 
But the cure of this, both by diet and medicine, being 
much more eaſy than the contrary evil, there needs not 
much to be ſaid about it: for if it come to threaten, 
either by its violence, or duration, it will ſoon enough, 
and ſometimes too ſoon, make a phyſicran be ſent for: 
and if it be moderate or ſhort, it is commonly beſt to 
leave it to nature. On the other ſide, coſtiveneſs has 
too its ill effects, and is much harder to be dealt with 
by phyfic ; purging medicines, which ſeem to give re- 
lief, rather increaſing than removing the evil. —- 

F 24. It being an indifpoſition I had a particular 
reaſon to enquire into, and not finding the cure of it. 
in books, I ſet my thoughts on work, believing that 
greater changes than that, might be made in our bodies, 
- we took the right courſe, and proceeded by rational 

eps. nein n CONC ets bh $4 5 b 
1 Then I conſidered, that going to ſtool was the 
effect of certain motions of the body, eſpecially of the 
periſtaltic motion of the guts. N 
2. 1 confidered, that ſeveral motions that were not 
perfectly voluntary, might yet, by uſe and conſtant ' 
application, be brought to be habitual, if by an unin- 
termitted cuſtom they were at certain ſeaſons endea- 
voured to be conſtantly produced. | | 

3. J had obſerved ſome men, who, by taking after 
ſupper a pipe 'of tobacco, never failed of a ſtool ; and 
began to doubr with myſelf, whether it were not more 

-cuſtam, than the tobacco, that gave them the benefit 
of nature; or at leaſt, if the tobacco did it, it was 
rather by exciting a A motion in the guts, than 


way Ma, ir. 
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10 the neceſſary-houſe, after their firſt eating. whenever 
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by any purging «quality ; for then it would i Wy had 


883 | Mt rr gift 
Having — once got the opinion,, that it was.poſe 
ſihle to make itthabitual ; the next thing s toro 
ſider, hat way and means were he: Hee to ob 
tain. it. . r 0231/55 $1019; 

4. Then ! gueſſed; that if a man, a his Baebeste 
rm the morning, would ꝓreſently ſolicit nature, and 
trymhether he could ſtrain himſelf ſo as to obtain a 


ſtagol, he might intime, by a conſtant on] 
bring at- to be habitual. ee en IA 105 HSB 


Lag. The reaſons that made me ane this. thee, 
r 30 436 ET y;. v * 

TH iHenquſe the Rontach being then ant. il it We 
ceived any æhing grateful to it, (for I would never; but 
im caſe of naceſſity, have any one eat, but what he likes, 
and when he has an appetite] it was apt to embrace it 
cloſe by a ſtrong conſtriction of ita fibres which con- 
ſtriction, I ſuppaſed, might probably be continued on 
in the guts, and ſo increaſe. their p eriſtaltic motion: 
as we ſee in the ileus, that an inverted motion, being 
begun any where below, continues itſelf all the whole, 
length, and makes even the ſtomach aby tha e 
motion mene i 

2. Becauſe when men eat, — — 4 * char 
thoughts; and: the ſpirits, then free from other employ- 


ments, are more vigeroully diſtributed into the lower 


_ which thereby contribute ta the Gre affect. : FO 
- Becauſe; whenever men have; leiſure to eat, they 
1 0 leiſure enough alſo to make ſo much court to 
madam Cloacina, as would be neceſſary to our preſent: | 
purpoſe ;. but elſe, in the variety of human affairs a 
accidents, it was impoſſible to affix it to any hour cex- R 
tain; whereby the cuſtom would be interrupted: whereas 
men in health ſeldom failing to eat once a day * 
the hour be changed the cuſtom might ſl be 
ſerved. af 
8 26. Upon theſe mas. the experiment 12 to | 
be tried, and I have known none, who have. been ſteady 
in the proſecution of it, and taken care to go conſtantly 


that 
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— Seen whether they found Fr on 
b pgs and je endeavoured to put nature upon her 
duty; but, be 25 ie months they obtained their deſired 
ſucccte, 4 ught themſelves: to ſo regular an habit, . 
that they 2 ever failed of a ſtaol, after their firſt 
eating, unleſs it were by. their-own:neglect. © For, wWhe - 

ths; they have. any, motion or no, if they go to the place, 

do; (FRA part, they are ſure to. have: nature very 
obedient. 

5.27. 1 would : therefore adeife that this 79 ſhould” 
be taken with a child every day; preſently. after he has 
eaten his breakfaſt. Let him be ſet upon the ſtool; as 
it, diſburdening were as much in his power, as filling. | 
his belly; and ech him or his maid know any. ching 
to the contrary, that it is ſo: and if he be forced to 
engeavour, by being hindered from. his play, or 
again till he har been effectually at ſtool, or at leaft. 
done his utmoſt, I doubt not but in a little while it wilß 
become natural to him. For there is reaſon to ſuſped, 
that children being, uſually intent on their play, and 
very heedleſs of any thin elſe, often let paſs thoſe 
motions of nature, when ſhe calls them but gently 5 and 
ſo. they, neglecting the ſeaſonable offers, do by degrees 
being themſelves. into an habitual coſtiveneſs. That 

this method coſtiveneſs may be prevented, I do more 

1 gueſs: having known, by the conſtant practice of 
it for lome. time, A. child brought to have a ſtool regis. 

larly after his breakfaſt, every morning. 

„Kas. How. far any. grown people will think fit to 
oaks trial of it, muſt be left to them; though I cans, = 
not but ſay, that conſidering the many evils that come: 
from that defect, of a requiſite eaſing of nature, I ſcarce. 
know. any thing more conducing to the preſervation of 
health than this is. Once in four and twenty bours, I 

think is enough; and no-body, I gueſs, will think it 

too much. And by this means it is to be obtained 
without phyſic, which commonly proves very ineffec- 
tual, in the cure of a ſettled and habitual r | 

Phyle. 9 29. This is all I have to trouble you with. 
6 concerning his management, in the ordinary 

courſe of his health. Perhaps it will be expected from 


me, 
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me, that I ſhould give ſome directions of phyſic, to 
vent diſeaſes: for which, 1 have only this one, very 

Fecredly to be obſerved: never to give children any 


| phyſic for prevention. The obfe on of what I have 


already adviſed, will, I ſuppoſe, do that better than the 


ladies diet-drinks, or apothecary's medicines. Have a 
great care of tampering that way, left, inſtead of pre- 
venting, you draw on diſeaſes. Nor even upon every 
little indifpoſition is phyſic to be given, or the phyfician © 
to be called to children; eſpecially if he be a buſy man, 


that will ; ſently fill their windows with gally-pots, 
- and their 


omachs with drugs. It is ſafer to leave them 
wholly to nature, than to put them into the hands of 
one forward to tamper, or that thinks children are to 
be cured in ordinary diftempers, by any thing but diet, 


or by a method very little diſtant from it; it ſeeming 


ſuitable both to my reaſon and experience, that the 


tender conſtitutions of children ſhould have as little 
done to them as is poffible, and as the abſolute neceſſity 


of the caſe requires. A little cold-ftilled-red poppy 
water, which is the true ſurfeit-water, with caſe, and 
abſtinence from fleſh, often puts an end to ſeveral diſ- 
tempers in the beginning, which, by too forward appli- 
cations, might have been made lufty diſeaſes. When 


ſuch a gentle treatment will not ſtop the growing miſ- 


* 


chief, nor hinder it from turning into a formed diſeaſe, 
it will be time to ſeek the advice of ſome ſober and 
diſcreet phyſician. In this part, I hope, I ſhalt find an 
eaſy belief; and no- body can have a pretence to doubt 
the advice of one, who has ſpent ſome time in the ſtudy 
of phyſic, when he counſels you not to be too forward 
in making uſe of phyſic and phyſicians. . 
$ 30. And thus I have done with what concerns the 
body and health, which reduces itſelf to theſe few and 
eaſily obſervable rules. Plenty of open air, exerciſe, 
and fleep; plain diet, no wine or ſtrong drink, and 


very little or no phyſic; not too warm and ſtreight 


cloathing; eſpecially the head and feet kept cold, and 


F* * 


the feet often uſed to cold water and expoſed to wet. 

Mind. 8 31. Due care being had to keep the body 
nin ſtrength and vigour, ſo that it may be able 
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xo obey. and execute the orders of the mind; the next 
and principal buſineſs is, to ſer the mind right, that on 

all occaſions it may be diſpoſed to conſent to nothing. 
but what may be ſuitable to the dignity and excellency 
of a rational creature. 

$ 32. If what I have ſaid in the beginning of this 
diſcourſe he true, as I do not doubt but it is, viz. that 
the difference to be found in the manners and abilities 
of men, is owing more to their education than to any 
thing elſe; we have reaſon to conclude, that great care 
is to be had of the forming children's minds, and 
giving them that A early, which ſhall influence 
their lives always after. For when they do well or _ 
the praiſe or-blame will be laid there: and when an 
thing is done awkwardly, the common ſaying will 
upo them, that it is ſuitable to their breeding. 

As the ſtrength of the body lies chiefly in — | 
able 7 endure hardſhips, ſo alſo does that of the mind. 
And the great principle and foundation of all virtue 
and worth is placed in this, that a man is able to deny” 
himſelf his own deſires, croſs his own inclinations; and 
purely follow what reaſon diredts' as beſt, though _ 
appetite lean-the other way:. 

'$ 34. The great miſtake I haye obſerved - Early. | 
in people's breeding their children has ben. 
that: this has not been taken care enough of in its due 5 

ſeaſon; that the mind has not been made obedient to 
diſcipline, and pliant to reaſon, when at firſt it was 
moſt tender, moſt eaſy to be bowed. Parents being 
wiſely ordained by nature to love their children, are 
very apt, if reaſon watch not that natural affection very 
warily; are apt, I ſay, to let it run into fondneſs. 
They love their little ones, and it is their duty: but 
they often with them cheriſh their faults too. They 
muſt not be croſſed, forſooth ; they muſt be permitted 
to have their wills in all things; and they being 1n their 
infancies not capable of great vices, their parents think * _ 
they may ſafely enough indulge their little irregulari- 
ties, and make themſelves ſport with that pretty per- 
verſeneſs, which they think well enough becomes that in- 
nocent age. But to a fond parent, that would not — ? 


* 
* 
— - 
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child corrected for a perverſe trick, but excuſed it, 
faying it was a ſmall matter; Solon very well replied, 


Aye, but euſtom is a great one.” 
'$ 35. The fondling muſt be taught to ſtrike, and call 
names; muſt have what he cries for, and do what he 
3. Tbus parents, by humouring and cockering 
them when little, corrupt the principles of nature in 
their children, and wonder afterwards to taſte the bitter 
waters, when they themſelves have poiſoned the ſoun- 
. tain. For when their children are grown up, and theſe 
ill habits. with them; when they are now too big to be 
dandled, and their parents can no longer make uſe of 
them as playthings1chen they complain, that the brats 
axe untoward and perverſe ; then they are offended to 


fee them wilful, and are troubled with thoſe ill humours, 

which they themſelves infuſed and fomented, in them; 
and then, perhaps too late, would be glad to get out 
thoſe weeds which their own hands have planted, and 
which now have taken too deep root to be eafily extir- 


- 


pated. For he that has been uſed to have his will in 
every ching, as long as he was in coats, why ſhauld we 
think it ſtrange that he ſhould deſire it, and contend 
for it ſtill, when he is in bteeches? Indeed, as he grows 
more towards a man, age ſhows his faults the more, ſo 
that there be few parents then ſo blind, as not to fee 
them ſew ſo inſenſible as not to feel the ill effects of 
their own indulgence. He had the will of his maid 
before he could ſpeak. or go; he had the maſtery of his 
parents ever ſince he could prattle; and why, now he. 
is grown up, is ſtronger. and wiſer than he was then, 
why now of a ſudden muſt he be reſtrained and curbed? 
why muſt he at ſeven, fourteen, or twenty years old, 
loſe the privilege, which the parent's indulgence, till 
then, ſo largely allowed him? Try it in a dog, or an 
horſe, or any other creature, and ſee whether the ill and 
reſty tricks they have learned when young, are caſily to 
be mended. when they are knit: and yet none of thoſe 
creatures are half ſo wilful and proud, or half ſo de- 
ſirous to be maſters of themſelves and others, as man. 
98 36. We are generally wiſe enough to begin with 
them, When they are very young; and diſcipline betimes 
| theſe 
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thoſe other creatures we would make uſeſul and good 
for ſornewhat. They are only our own offspring, that 
ve neglect in this point; and having made them ill 
Children, we fooliſhly expect they ſhould be good men. 
For if the child muſt have grapes, or ſugar-plums, 
when he has a mind to them, rather than make the poor 
baby cry, or be out of humour; why, when he is. grown 
up, muſt he not be fatisfied too, if his defires carry 
him to wine or women? 'They are objects as ſuitable to 
the longing of twenty-one or more years, as what he 
cried for, when little, was to the inclinations of 2 
child. The having defires accommodated to the appre- 
henſions and reliſh of thoſe ſeveral ages, is not the 
fault; but the not having them ſubject to the rules and 
reſtraints of reaſon: the difference lies not in the having 
or not having appetites, but in the power to govern, 
and deny ourſelves in them. He that is not uſed to 
Tubmit his will to the reaſon of others, when he is 
young, will ſcarce hearken or ſubmit to his own reaſon, 
when he is of an age to make uſe of it. And wha 
kind of a man ſuch a one is like to prove, is caly to 
foreſee. -— 8 | oa” + 

5 37. Theſe are overſights uſually committed by thoſe 
wWbo ſeem to take the greateſt care of their children's 
education. But, if we look into the common manage- 
ment of children, we ſhall have reaſon to wonder, in 
the great diſſoluteneſs of manners, which the world 
complains of, that. there are any footſteps at all left to 
virtue. I defire to know what vice can be named, 
which parents, and thoſe about children, do not ſeaſon 
them with, and drop into them the ſeeds of, as often 
as they are capable to receive them? I do not mean by 
the examples they give, and the patterns they ſet before 
them, which is encouragement enough; but that which 
would take notice of here, is the dener teaching 
them vice, and actual putting them out of the way of 
virtue. Before they can go, they principle them. with 
violence, revenge, and cruelty. © Give me a blow. 

that 1 may beat him,” is a.leſon, which moſt chil- 
dren every day hear: and it is thought nothing, becauſe 
che ir hands have not ſtrength enough to do any miſchief. 
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But I afk, does not this corrupt their minds? is not 
this the way of force and violence, that they are ſet in? 


and if they have been taught when little, to ſtrike and 
hurt others by proxy, and encouraged to rejoice in the 
harm they have brought upon them, and ſee them ſuffer; 


are they not prepared to do it, when they are ſtrong 
h to be felt themſelves, and can ftrike to ſome 


purpoſe ? 


Ihe coverings of our bodies, which are for modeſty, 


* warmth, and defence, are, by the folly or vice of 


rents, recommended to their children for other uſes. . 
ey are made matter of vanity and emulation. - A 


child is ſet a longing after a new ſuit, for the finery of 
it: and when the little girl is tricked up in her new 


gown and commode, how can her mother do leſs than 


teach her to admire herſelf, by calling her, her little 
„ queen,” and ** her princeſs ?”” Thus the little ones 
are taught to be proud of their cloaths, before they 
can put them on. And why ſhould they not continue 
to value themſelves for this outſide faſhionableneſs of 


the taylor or tire-woman's making, when their parents 


have ſo early inſtructed them to do ſo? 


Lying and equivocations, and excuſes little different 
from lying, are put into the mouths of young people, 
and commended in apprentices and children, whilft 


they are for their maſter's or parent's advantage. And 


can it be thought that he, that finds the ſtraining” of 


truth diſpenſed with, and encouraged, whilſt it is for 


"= 


e for himſelf, when it may be for his own profit? 


n 
. 


his godly maſter's turn, will not make uſe of that-pri- 
h 


neſs of their fortunes, from encouraging intemperance 


in their children, by the temptation of their diet, or 
invitations to eat or drink more than enough: but their 
own ill examples, whenever plenty comes in their way, 
ſhow that it is not the diſlike of drunkenneſs and 
gluttony that keeps them from exceſs, but want of 


Who are a little warmer in their fortunes, there eati 
and ini are made ſo much the great buſineſs an 


| happineſs 


materials. But if we look into the houſes of thoſe 


life, that children are thought ki” 


oſe of the meaner ſort are hindered by the ſtreight- 
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Ai they have not their ſhare of it. Sauces, and ragouts, 
and foods diſguiſed by all the arts of cookery, muſt 
' tempt their palates, when their bellies are full: and 
chen, for fear the ſtomach ſhould be overcharged, a pre- 
tence is found for the other glaſs of wine, to help di- 
_ geſtion, though it only ſerves to increaſe the ſurfeit. | 
ls my young maſter a little out of order? the firft 
eſtion is, What will my dear eat? what ſhall 1 
for thee?” Eating and drinking are inſtantly preſſed : 
and every body's invention is ſet on work to find out 
ſomething luſcious and delicate enough to prevail over 
that want of appetite, which nature has wiſely ordered 
in the beginning of diſtempers, as a defence againſt 
their increaſe; that, being freed from the ordinary la- 
boar of digeſting any new load in the ftomach, ſhe may 
be at leiſure to correct and maſter the peccant humours. 
And where children are fo happy in the care of their 
parents, as by their prudence to be kept from the 
; exceſs of their tables, to the ſobriety of a plain and 
ſimple diet; yet there too they are ſcarce to be preſerved 
from the contagion that poiſons the mind. Though 
"by a diſcreet management, whilſt they are under tuition, 
their healths, perhaps, may be pretty well ſecured; yet 
their defires muſt need yield to the leſſons, which every- 
where will be read to them upon this part of epicuriſm, 
The commendation that eating well has every-where, 
Cannot fail to be a ſucceſsful incentive to natural appe - 
tite, and bring them quickly to the liking and expence 
of a faſhionable table. This ſhall have from every one, 
even the reprovers of vice, the title of living well. 
And what ſhall ſullen reaſon dare to fay againſt the 
public teſtimony ? or can it hope to be heard, if it 
ſhould call that luxury, which is ſo much owned; and 
univerſally practiſed by thoſe of the beſt quality ?- - 
This is now ſogrown a vice, and has fo great ſup- 
ports, that I know not whether it do not put in for the 
name of virtue; and whether it will not be thought 
_ folly, or want of knowledge of the world, to open one's 
mouth againſt it, And icy: b ſhould ſyſpect, that what 
I have here ſaid of it might be cenſured, as a little 
_ ſatire out of my way, did I not mention it with this 
ö 5 view, 
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view, that it might awaken. the care and watchfulneſs 
of parents in the education of their children; when 
they ſee how they are beſet on every fide, not only with 
.. temptations, hut, inſtructors, to, vice, and that perhaps 
in thoſe they thought places of ſecurity. . 
I fhall not dwell any longer on this ſubject; much 
leſs run over all the particulars, that would ſhow what 
; pains are uſed to corrupt children, and inſtil principles 
of vice into them: but I deſire e ee to con- 
ider, what irregularity, or vice there is, which children 
are not viſibly, taught; and whether it be not their duty 
and wiſdom 90 5 them other inſtructions. 


ang It ſeems plain to me, that the prin- 


- 


CRMs: ciple of all virtue and: excellency lies in a 
power of denying ourſelves the ſatisfaction of our own 
WE: where reaſon. does not authoriſe them. This 
power is to be got and improyed by cuſtom, made eaſy 
And familiar by an early practice. If therefore I might 
he heard, I would adyiſe, that, contrary to the ordinary 
way, children, Hey. be uſed to ſubmit their deſires, 
cradles. ' The very firſt, thing they ſhould. learn to 
- know, ſhould be, that they were not to have any thing, 
- becauſe it, pleaſed them, but becauſe it was thought fit 
for them. If things ſuitable to their wants were ſup- 
plied to them, ſo that they were never ſuffered to have 
What they once cried for, they would learn to be con- 
ent without it; would never with bawling and peeviſh- 
- neſs, contend for , maſtery ; nor be half*ſo uneaſy. to 
themſelves and others as they are, becauſe from the firſt 
» beginning they are not thus handled, If they were 
+: never ſuffered to obtain their deſire by the impatience 
they expreſſed for it, they would no more cry Te other 
things, than they do for the moon,” © 


* 


839. I ſay not this, as if children were not to be in- 
. Aulged in any thing, or that I expected they ſhould, in 
\..hanging-ſleeves, have the reaſon and conduct of coun- 


_ » Tellors. - 1, gonſider them as children, who muſt be 

denderly, uſed, who muſt play, and have play-things. 
= "Thar which. I mean is, that 1 Et craved what 
1 as not fit for them to. have, 91 th 


— 


— 


or do, they ſhould not be 
a 
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permitted it, becauſe they were little and deſired it: 
nay, whatever they were importunate for, they ſhould - 
be ſure, for that very reaſon, to be denied. I have ſeen 
children at a table, who, whatever was there, never 
aſked for any thing, but contentedly took what was 
given them: and at another place I have ſeen others 
cry for every thing they ſaw, muſt be ſerved out of 
every diſh, and that firſt too. What made this vaſt 
difference but this, that one was accuſtomed to have 
what they called or cried for, the other to go without 
it? The younger they are, the leſs, I think, are their 
unruly and diſorderly appetites to be complied with; 
and the leſs reaſon they have of their own, the more 
are they to be under the abſolute 2 and reſtraint of 
thoſe, in whoſe hands they are. From which J confeſs, 
it will follow, that none but diſcreet people ſhould be 
about them. If the world commonly does otherwiſe, L 
cannot help that. I am ſaying what I think ſhould bez 
which, if it were already in faſhion, I ſhould not need 
to trouble the world with a diſcourſe on this ſubject. 
But yet I doubt not but, when it is conſidered, there 
w1ll be others of opinion with me, that the ſooner this 
way is begun with children, the eaſier it will be for 
them, and their governors too: and that this ought to 
be obſerved as an inviolable maxim, that whatever once 
is denied them, they are certainly not to obtain by 
crying or importunity ; unleſs one has a mind to teach 
them to be impatient and troubleſome, by rewarding. 
them for it, when they are ſo. 

$ 40 Thoſe therefore that intend ever to Early. 
govern their children, ſhould begin it whilſt 
they are very little ; and look that they perfectly comply 
with the will of their parents. Would you have your 
ſon obedient to you, when paſt a child? Be ſure then 
to eſtabliſh the authority of a father, as ſoon as he is 
capable of ſubmiſſion, and can underſtand in whoſe _ 
power he is. If you would have him ſtand ir, awe of 
you, imprint it in his infancy; and, as he aryproaches 
more to a man, admit him nearer to your familiarity: 


ſo ſhall you have him your obedient ſubje& (as is fit) 


whilſt he is a child, and your affectionate, friend when 
For. il. D he 
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he is a man. For methinks they mightily miſplace the 
treatment due to their children, who are indulgent and 
familiar when they are little, but ſevere to them, and 
keep them at a diſtance when they are grown up. For 
liberty and indulgence can do no good to children : 
their want of judgment makes them ſtand in need of 
reſtraint and diſcipline. And, on the contrary, impe- 
riouſneſs and ſeverity is but an ill way of treating men, 
who have reaſon of their own to guide them, unleſs 
you have a mind to make your children, when grown 
up, weary of you ; and ſecretly to ſay within them- 
felves, © When will you die, father?“ | 

S 41. I imagine every one will judge it reaſonable, 
that their children, when little, ſhould look upon their 
parents as their lords, their abſolute governors ; and, 
as ſuch, ſtand in awe of them: and that, when they 
come to riper years, they ſhould look on them as their 
beſt, as their only ſure friends : and, as ſuch, love and 
reverence them. The way I have mentioned, if I 
miſtake not, is the only one to obtain this. We muſt 
look upon our children, when grown up, to be like 
ourſelves; with the ſame paſſions, the ſame defires. 
We would be thought rational creatures, and have our 
freedom ; we love not to be uneaſy under conſtant re- 
bukes and brow-beatings; nor can we bear ſevere 
humours, and great diſtance, in thoſe we converſe with. 
Whoever has ſuch treatment when he is a man, will 
look out other company, other friends, other conver- 
ſation, . with whom he can be at eaſe. If therefore a 
ſtrict hand be kept over children from the beginning, 
they will in that age be tractable, and quietly ſubmir to 
it, as never having known any other: and if, as they 
grow up to the uſe of reaſon, the rigour of government 
be, as they deſerve it, gently relaxed, the father's brow 
more ſmoothed to them, and the diſtance by degrees 
abated : his former reſtraints will increafe their love, 
when they find it was only a kindneſs for them, and a 
care to make them capable to deſerve the favour of their 
parents, and the eſteem of every body elſe. 

'$ 42. Thus much for the ſettling your authority over 
children in general. Fear and awe ought to give you 
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the firſt power over their minds, and love and friend- 
ſhip in riper years to hold it: for the time muſt come, 
when they will be paſt the rod and correction; and 
then, if the love of you make them not obedient and 
dutiful; if the love of virtue and reputation keep them 
not in laudable courſes; I aſk, what hold will you have 
upon them, to turn them to it? Indeed, fear of having 
a ſcanty portion, if they diſpleaſe you, may make them 
ſlaves to your eſtate; but they will be never the leſs ill 
and wicked in private, and that reſtraint will not laſt 
always. Every man muſt ſome time or other be truſted 
to himſelf, and his own conduct; and he that is a good, 
a virtuous, and able man, muſt be made ſo within. 
And therefore, what he is to receive from education, 
what is to ſway and influence his life, muſt be ſome- 
thing put into him betimes : habits woven into the very 
principles of his nature; and not a counterfeit carriage, 
and diſſembled outſide, put on by fear, only to avoid 
the preſent anger of a father, who perhaps may diſin- 
herit him. | 
$ 43- This being laid down in general, punimments. 
as the courſe ought to be taken, it is fit we | 
come now to conſider the parts of the diſcipline to be 
_ uſed, a little more particularly. I have ſpoken ſo much 
of carrying a ſtrict hand over children, that perhaps I 
ſhall be ſuſpected of not conſidering enough what is due 
to their tender age and conſtitutions. But that opinion 
will vaniſh, when you have heard me a little farther. 
For I am very apt to think, that great ſeverity of 
puniſhment does but very little good ; nay, great harm in 
Education : and I believe it will be found, that, ceteris 
paribus, thoſe children who have been moſt chaſtiſed, 
ſeldom make the beſt men. All that I have hitherto 
contended for, is, that whatſoever rigour is neceſſary, 
It is more to be uſed, the younger children are; and, 
having by a due application wrought its effect, it is to 
be relaxed, and changed into a milder ſort of govern- 
ment. | 
$ 44. A compliance, and ſuppleneſs of 
their wills, being by a ſteady hand intro- 1 5 
duced by parents, before children have memories to re- 
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tain the beginnings of it, will ſeem natural to them, 
and work afterwards in them, as if it were ſo; prevent- 
ing all occaſions of ſtruggling, or repining. The only 
care is, that it be begun early, and inflexibly kept to, 
till awe and reſpect be grown familiar, and there appears 
not the leaſt reluctancy in the ſubmiſſion, and ready 
obedience of their minds. When this reverence is 
once thus eſtabliſhed, (which it muſt be early, or elſe it 
will coft pains and blows to recover it, and the more, 
the longer it is deferred) it is by it, mixed ſtill with as 
much indulgence, as they made not an ill uſe of, and 
not by beating, chiding, or other ſervile puniſhments, 
they are for the future to be governed, as they grow up 
to more underſtanding. . 

-1..:1 $45. That this is ſo, will be eaſily allowed, 
2 =. den it is but conſidered what is wk aimed 
at, in an ingenuous education; and upon what it turns. 

1. He that has not a maſtery over his inclinat ions, 
he that knows not how to reſiſt the importunity of pre- 
ſent pleaſure or pain, for the ſake of what reaſon tells 
him is fit to be done, wants the true principle of virtue 
and induſtry; and is in danger of never being good for 
any thing. This temper, therefore, ſo contrary to un- 
guided nature, is to be got betimes; and this habit, as 
the true foundation of future ability and happineſs, is 
to be wrought into the mind, as early as may be, even 
from the firſt dawnings of any knowledge or apprehen- 
fion in children; and ſo to be confirmed in them, by 
all the care and ways imaginable, by thoſe who have the 
overſight of their education. | | 
Dejected. $46. 2. On the other ſide, if the mind be 

curbed, and humbled too much in children ; 
if their ſpirits be abaſed and broken much, by too ſtrict 
an hand over them; they loſe all their vigour and in- 
duſtry, and are in a worſe ſtate than the former. For 
extravagant young fellows, that have livelineſs and 
ſpirit, come ſometimes to be ſet right, and ſo make 
able and great men: but dejected minds, timorous and 
tame, and low ſpirits, are hardly ever to be raiſed, and 
very ſeldom attain to any thing. To avoid the danger 
that 1s on either hand is the great art: and he that has 


found 
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found a way how to keep up a child's ſpirit, eaſy, active, 
and free; and yet, at the ſame time, to reſtrain him 
from many things he has a mind to, and to draw him 
to things that are uneaſy to him ; he, I ſay, that knows 
how to reconcile theſe ſeeming contradictions, has, in 
my opinion, got the true ſecret of education. 4 
$ 47. The uſual lazy and ſhort way by Beating 
chaſtiſement, and the rod, which is the x 
only inſtrument of government that tutors generally 
know, or ever think of, is the moſt unfit of any to be. 
uſed in education; becauſe it tends to both thoſe miſ- 
chiefs ; which, as we have ſhown, are the Scylla and 
Charybdis, which, on the one hand or the other, ruin 
all that miſcarry. 
$48. 1. This kind of puniſhment contributes not 
at all to the maſtery of our natural propenſity to indulge 
corporal and preſent pleaſure, and to avoid pain at any 
rate ; but rather encourages it ; and thereby ſtrengthens 
that in us, which is the root, from whence ſpring all 
vicious actions and the irregularities of life. From 
what other motive, but of ſenſual pleaſure, and pain, 
does a child act, who drudges at his book againſt his 
inclination, or abſtains from cating unwholeſome fruit, 
that he takes pleaſure in, only out of fear of whipping ? 
He in this only prefers the greater corporal pleaſure, or 
avoids the greater corporal pain. And what 1s it to 
govern his actions, and direct his conduct, by ſuch mo- 
tives as theſe? what is it, I ſay, but to cheriſh that 
principle in him, which it 1s our buſineſs to root out 
and deſtroy ? And therefore I cannot think any correc- 
tion uſeful to a child, where the ſhame of ſuffering for . 
having done amiſs does not work more upon him than 
the pain. | | 
$49, 2, This ſort of correction naturally breeds an 
averſion to that which it is the tutor's buſineſs to create 
a liking to. How obvious is it to obſerve, that chil. 
dren come to hate things which were at firſt acceptable 
to them, when they find themſelves whipped, and chid, 
and teazed about them? And it is not to be wondered 
at in them; when grown men would not be able to be 
xeconciled to any thing by ſuch ways. Who is there 
| D 3 that 
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that would not be diſguſted with any innocent recrea-, 
tion, in itſelf indifferent to him, if he ſhould with 
blows, or ill language, be hauled to it, when he had no 
mind ? or be conſtantly ſo treated, for ſome circum- 
ſtances in his application to it? This is natural to be 
ſo. Offenſive circumſtances ordinarily infe& innocent 
things, which they are joined with: and the very ſight - 
of a cup, wherein any one uſes to take nauſeous phyſic, 
turns his ſtomach ; ſo that nothing will reliſh well out 
of it, though the cup be ever ſo clean, and well-ſhaped, 
and of the richeſt materials. 
$ 50. 3. Such a ſort of ſlaviſh diſcipline makes a 
flaviſh temper. The child ſubmits, and diſſembles 
obedience, whilſt the fear of the rod hangs over him; 
but when that is removed, and, by being out of fight, 
he can promiſe himſelf impunity, he gives the greater 
{cope to his natural inclination ; which by this way is 
not at all altered, but on the contrary heightened and 
increaſed in bim ; and after ſuch reſtraint, breaks out 
uſually with the more violence. Or, 
$ ;1. 4. If ſeverity carried to the higheſt pitch 
does prevail, and works a cure upon the preſent unruly 
diſtemper, it is often bringing in the room of it worſe 
and more dangerous diſeaſe, by breaking the mind ; and 
then, in the you of a diſorderly young fellow, you 
have a low-ſpirited moped creature: who, however 
with his unnatural ſobriety he may pleaſe filly people, 
who commend tame inactive children, becauſe they 
make no noiſe, nor give them any trouble ; yet, at laft, 
will probably prove as uncomfortable a thing to his 
friends, as he will be, all his life, an uſeleſs thing to 
himſelf and others. 
Sms, $ 52. Beating then, and all other ſorts of 
flaviſh and corporal puniſhments, are not the 
diſcipline fit to be uſed in the education of thoſe who 
would have wiſe, good, and ingenuous men; and there- 
fore very rarely to be applied, and that only on great 
occaſions, and caſes of extremity. On the other ſide, 
to flatter children by rewards of things that are pleaſant 
to them, is as carefully to be avoided. He that will give 
to his fon —_ or ſugar-plums, or what elſe of re 
in 
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kind he is moſt delighted with, to make him learn his 
book, does but authoriſe his love of . pleaſure, and 
cocker up that dangerous propenſity, which he ought 
by all means to ſubdue and ſtifle in him. You can 
never hope to teach him to maſter it, whilſt you com- 
pound for the check you give his inclination in one 
b by the ſatisfaction you propoſe to it in another. 

o make a good, a wiſe, and a virtuous man, it is fit 
he ſhould learn to croſs his appetite, and deny his in- 
clination to riches, finery, or pleaſing his palate, &c. 
whenever his reaſon adviſes the contrary, and his duty 
requires it. But when you draw him to do any thing 
that is fit, by the offer of money; or reward the pains 
of learning his book, by the pleaſure of a luſcious 
morſe] ; when you promiſe him a lace-cravat, or a fine 
new ſuit, upon performance of ſome of his little taſks; 
what do you, by propoſing theſe as rewards, but allow 
them to be the good things he ſhould aim at, and 
thereby encourage his longing for them, and accuſtom 
him to place his happineſs in them? Thus people, to 
prevail with children to be induſtrious about their 
grammar, dancing, or ſome other ſuch matter, of no 
great moment to the happineſs or uſefulneſs of their 
lives, by miſapplied rewards and puniſhments, ſacrifice 
their virtue, invert the order of their education, and 
teach them luxury, pride, or covetouſneſs, &c. For in 
this way, flattering thoſe wrong inclinations, which 
they ſhould reſtrain and ſuppreſs, they lay the founda- 
tions of thoſe future vices, which cannot be avoided, . 
but by curbing our deſires, and accuſtoming them early 
to ſubmit to reaſon. 
$53. I fay not this, that I would have children 
kept from the conveniencies or pleaſures of life, that 
are not injurious to their health or virtue: on the con- 
trary, I would have their lives made as pleaſant, and as 
agreeable to them as may be, in a plentiful enjoyment 
of whatſoever might innocently delight them: provided 
it be with this caution, that they have thoſe enjoyments, 
only as the conſequences of the ſtate of eſteem and 
acceptation they are in with their parents and gover- , 
nors ; but they ſhould never be offered or beſtowed on 
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them, as the reward of this or that particular perform= 
ance, that they ſhow an averſion to, or to which they 
would not have applied themſelves without that temp- 
tation. 

$ 54. But if you take away the rod on one hand, and 
theſe little encouragements, which they are taken with, 
on the other ; how then (will you ſay) ſhall children be 


governed ? Remove hope and fear, and there is an end 


of all diſcipline. I grant, that good and evil, reward 
and puniſhment, are the only motives to a rational 
creature; theſe are the ſpur and reins, whereby all man- 
kind are ſet on work and guided, and therefore they 
are to be made uſe of to children too. For I adviſe 
their parents and governors always to carry this in their 
minds, that children are to be treated as rational 
Creatures. 

$ 55. Rewards, I guat. and puniſhments muſt be 

opoſed to children, if we intend to work upon them. 
ha miſtake, I imagine, is, that thoſe that are generally 
made uſe of, are ill choſen. The pains and pleaſures 
of the body are, I think, of ill conſequence, when n 
the rewards and puniſhments whereby men would 
vail on their children: for, as I ſaid before, they —. 
but to increaſe and ſtrengthen thoſe inclinations, which 
it is our buſineſs to ſubdue and maſter. What principle 
of virtue do you lay in a child, if you will redeem 
his deſires of one pleaſure by the propoſal of another? 
This is but to enlarge his appetite, and inſtruct it to 
wander. If a child cries for an unwholeſome and dan- 
gerous fruit, you purchaſe his quiet by giving him a 
leſs hurtful ſweet-meat. This perhaps may preſerve 
his health, but ſpoils his mind, and ſets that farther out 
of order. For here you only change the object; but 
flatter ſtill his appetite, and allow that muſt be ſatisfied, 
wherein, as I have ſhowed, lies the root of the miſchief: 
and till you bring him to be able to bear a denial of 
thar ſatisfaction, the child may at preſent be quiet and 
orderly, but the diſeaſe is not cured. By this way of 
proceeding you foment and cheriſh in him that which 
is the ſpring, from whence all the evil flows; which 
will be ſure on the next occaſion to break out again 


wo 
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with more violence, give him ſtronger longings, and 
you more trouble. 

S 56, The rewards and puniſhments then Reputation, 
2 we ſhould keep children in order, 

are quite of another kind; and of that force, that when 
we can get them once to work, the buſineſs, I think, 
is done, and the difficulty is over. Eſteem and diſgrace 
are, of all others, the moſt powerful incentives to the 
mind, when once it is brought to reliſh them. If you 
can once get into children a-love of credit, and an 
apprehenſion of ſhame and diſgrace, you have put into 
them the true principle, which will conſtantly work, 
and incline them to the right. But it will be aſked, 
How ſhall this be done? 

I confeſs, it does not, at firſt appearance, want ſome 
difficulty ; but yet I think it worth our while to ſeek 
the ways (and practiſe them when found) to attain this, 
which I look on as the great ſecret of education. 

$ 57. Firſt, children (earlier perhaps than we think) 
are very ſenſible of praiſe and commendation. © They 
find a pleaſure in being eſteemed and valued, eſpecially 
by their parents, and thoſe whom they depend on. If 
therefore the father careſs and commend them, when 
they do well; ſhow a cold and neglectful countenance 
to them upon doing ill; and this accompanied by a 
like carriage of the mother, and all others that are 
about them ; it will in a little time make them ſenſible 
of the difference: and this, if. conſtantly obſerved, I 
doubt not but will of itſelf work more than threats or 
blows, which loſe their force, when once grown com- 
mon, and are of no uſe when ſhame does not attend 
them; and therefore are to be forborn, and never to 
be uſed, but in the caſe hereafter-mentioned, when it is 
brought to extremity. 

$ 58. But, ſecondly, to make the ſenſe of eſteem or 
FS das ink the deeper, and be of the more weight, 
other agreeable or diſagreeable things ſhould conſtantly 
accompany theſe different ſtates ; not as particular re 
wards and puniſhments of this or that particular action, 
but as neceſſarily belonging to, and conſtantly attending 
pne, who by his carriage has brought himſelf into a 
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Nate of diſgrace or commendation. By which way of 
treating them, children may as much as poſſible be 
brought to conceive, that thoſe that are commended 
and in eſteem for doing well, will neceſſarily be beloved 
and cheriſhed by every body, and have all other good 
things as a conſequence of it; and, on the other fide, 
when any one by miſcarriage falls into diſ-eſteem, and 
cares not to preſerve his credit, he will unavoidably fall 
under neglect and contempt: and, in that ſtate, the 
want of whatever might ſatisfy or delight him, will, 
follow. In this way the objects of their deſires are 
made aſiiſting to virtue; when a ſettled experience from 
the beginning teaches children, that the things they 
delight in, belong to, and are to be enjoyed by thoſe 
only, who are in a ſtate of reputation. If by theſe 
means you can come once to ſhame them out of their 
faults, (for beſides that, I would willingly have no 
puniſhment) and make them in love with the pleaſure 
of being well thought on, you may turn them as you 
pleaſe, and they will be in love with all the ways of 
virtue. : | 

$ 59. The great difficulty here is, I imagine, from 
the folly and perverſeneſs of ſervants, who are hardly 
to be hindered from croſſing herein the deſign of the 
father and mother. Children, diſcountenanced by their 
parents for any fault, find uſually a refuge and relief in 
the careſſes of thoſe fooliſh flatterers, who thereby undo 
whatever the parents endeavour to eſtabliſh. When 
the father or mother looks ſour on the child, every 
body elſe ſhould put on the ſame coldneſs to him, and 
no-body give him countenance, till forgiveneſs aſked, 
and a reformation of his fault, has ſet him right again, 
and reſtored him to his former credit. If this were 
conſtantly obſerved, I gueſs there would be little need 
of blows or chiding : their own eaſe and ſatisfaction 
would quickly teach children to court commendation, 
and avoid doing that, which they found every body 
condemned, and they were ſure to ſuffer for, without 
being chid or beaten. This would teach them modeſty 
and ſhame; and they would quickly come to have a 
natural abhorrence for that, which they found _— 
them 
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them lighted and neglected by every body. But how 


this inconvenience from ſervants is to be remedied, I 
muſt leave to parents care and conſideration. Only I 
think it of great importance; and that they are very 
happy, who can get diſcreet people about their chil- 
dren. | 

$ 60. Frequent beating or chiding is there- 
fore carefully to be avoided ; becauſe this ſort 
of correction never produces any good, farther than it 
ſerves to raiſe ſhame and abhorrence of the miſcarriage 
that brought it on them. And if the greateſt part of 
the trouble be not the ſenſe that they have done amiſs, 
and the apprehenſion that they have drawn on them- 
ſelves the juſt diſpleaſure of their beſt friends, the pain 
of whipping will work but an imperfect cure. It only 
patches up for the preſent, and ſkins it over, but 
reaches not to the bottom of the fore. Ingenuous 
ſhame, and the apprehenſion of diſpleaſure, are the 
only true reſtraints: theſe alone ought to hold the 
reins, and keep the child in order. But corporal 
puniſhments muſt neceſſarily loſe that effect, and wear 
out the ſenſe of ſhame, where they frequently return. 
Shame in children has the ſame place that modeſty has 
in women; which cannot be kept, and often tranſgreſſed 
againſt. And as to the apprehenſion of diſpleaſure in 
the parents, they will come to be very inſignificant, if 
the marks of that diſpleaſure quickly ceaſe, and a few 
blows fully expiate. Parents ſhould well conſider, what 
faults in their children are weighty enough to deſerve 
the declaration of their anger: but when their diſplea- 
ſure is once declared to a degree that carries any puniſh- 
ment with it, they ought not preſently to lay by the 
ſeverity of their brows, but to reſtore their children to 
their former grace with ſome difficulty ; and delay a 
full reconciliation, till their conformity, and more than 
ordinary merit, make good their amendment. If this 
be not ſo ordered, puniſhment will by familiarity be- 
come a mere thing of courſe, and loſe all its influence: 
offending, being chaſtiſed, and then forgiven, will be 
thought as natural and neceſſary as noon, night, and 
morning, following one another; (6 

| | | £ ; I. 
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$ 61. Concerning reputation, I ſhall only 
remark this one thing more of it: that, though 
it be not the true principle and meaſure of virtue, (for 
that is the knowledge of a man's duty, and the ſatis- 
faction it is to obey his Maker, in following the dic- 
tates of that light, God has given him, with the hopes 
of acceptation and reward) yet it is that which comes 
neareſt to it: and being the teſtimony and applauſe 
that other people's reaſon, as it were, by a common 
conſent, gives to virtuous and well-ordered actions, it 
is the proper guide and encouragement of children, till 
they grow able to judge for themſelves, and to find 

what 1s right by their own reaſon. 
$ 62. This conſideration may direct parents, how to 
manage themſelves in reproving and commending their 
children. The rebukes and chiding, which their faults. 
will ſometimes make hardly to be avoided, ſhould not 
only be in ſober, grave, and unpaſſionate words, but 
alſo alone and in private: but the commendations chil- 
dren deſerve they ſhould receive before others. This 
doubles the reward, by ſpreading their praiſe; but the 
backwardneſs parents ſnow in divulging their faults, 
will make them ſet a greater value on their credit them 
ſelves, and teach them to be the more careful to pre- 
ſerve the good opinion of others, whilſt they think 
they have it: but when, being expoſed to ſhame, by 
publiſhing their miſcarriages, they give it up for loſt, 
that check upon them is taken off; and they will be 
the leſs careful to preſerve others good thoughts of 
them, the more they ſuſpect that their reputation with 
them is already blemiſhed. F | | 
5H $ 63. But if a right courſe be taken with 
CE. 3 there 3 be ſo much need of 
the application of the common rewards and puniſh- | 
ments, as we imagined, and as the general practice has 
eſtabliſhed. For all their innocent folly, W and 
childiſh actions, are to be left perfectly free and unre- 
ſtrained, as far as they can conſiſt with the reſpect due to 
thoſe that are preſent ; and that with the greateſt allow- 
ance. If theſe faults of their age, rather than of 
the children themſelves, were, as they ſhould be, left 
| . only 
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only to time, and imitation, and riper years to cure, 
children would eſcape a great deal of miſapplied and 
uſeleſs correction; which either fails to overpower the 
natural diſpoſition of their childhood, and ſo, by an 
ineffectual familiarity, makes correction in other neceſ- 
ſary caſes of leſs uſe; or elſe if it be of force to reſtrain 
the natural gaiety of that age, it ſerves only to ſpoil 
the temper both of body and mind. If the noiſe and 
buſtle of their play prove at any time inconvenient, or 
unſuitable to the place or company they are in, (which 
can only be where their parents are) a look or a word 
from the father or mother, if they have eſtabliſhed the 
authority they ſhould, will be enough either to remove, 
or quiet them for that time. But this gameſome 
humour, which is wiſely adapted by nature to their 
age and temper, ſhould rather be encouraged, to kee 
up their ſpirits, and improve their ſtrength and health, 
than curbed or reſtrained : and the chief art is to make 
all that they have to do, ſport and play too. 
$ 64. And here give me leave to take no- Rules 
tice of one thing I think a fault in the ordi- ; 
| nary method of education; and that is, the charging of 
children's memories, upon all occaſions, with rules and 
precepts, which they often do not underſtand, and are 
conſtantly as ſoon forgot as given. If it be ſome action 
you would have done, or done otherwiſe; whenever 
they forget, or do it aukwardly, make them do it over 
and over again, till they are perfect: whereby you will 
get theſe two advantages: firſt, to ſee whether it be 
an action they can do, or is fit to be expected of them. 
For ſometimes children are bid to do things, which, 
upon trial, they are found not able to do; and had need 
be taught and exerciſed in, before they are required to 
do them. Bur it is much eaſier for a tutor to com- 
mand, than to teach. Secondly, another thing got by 
it will be this, that by repeating the ſame nie, till 
it be grown habitual in them, the performance will 
not depend on memory, or reflection, the concomitant 
of prudence and age, and not of childhood ; but will 
be natural in them. Thus, bowing to a gentleman 
when he falutes him, and looking in his face when he 


ſpeaks 
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ſpeaks to him, is by conſtant uſe as natural to a wells 
bred man, as breathing; it requires no thought, no 
reflection. Having this way cured in your child any 
fault, it is cured for ever: and thus, one by one, you 
may weed them out all, and plant what habits you 
pleaſe. 

$ 65. I have ſeen parents ſo heap rules on their chil- 
dren, that 1t was impoſſible for the poor little ones to 
remember a tenth part of them, much leſs to obſerve 
them. However, they were either by words or blows 
corrected for the breach of thoſe multiplied and often 
very impertinent precepts. Whence it naturally fol- 
lowed, that the children minded not what was ſaid to 
them ; when it was evident to them, that no attention 
they were capable of, was ſufficient to preſerve them 
from tranſgreſſion, and the rebukes which followed it. 

Let therefore your rules to your ſon be as few as is 
poſſible, and rather fewer than more than ſeem abſo- 
lutely neceflary. For it you burden him with many 
rules, one of theſe two things muſt neceſſarily follow, 
that either he muſt be very often puniſhed, which wilf 
be of ill conſequence, by making puniſhment too fre- 
quent and familiar; or elſe you muſt let the tranſgreſ- 
fions of ſome of your rules go unpuniſhed, whereby 
they will of courſe grow contemptible, and your autho- 
rity become cheap to him. Make but few laws, but 
fee they be well obſerved, when once made. Few years 
require but few laws; and as his age increaſes, when 
one rule is by practice well eſtabliſhed, you may add 
another. | | 

$ 66. But pray remember, children are not to be 
taught by rules, which will be always ſlipping out of 
their memories. What you think neceſſary for them to 
do, ſettle in them by an indiſpenſable practice, as often 
as the occaſion returns; and, if it be poſſible, make 
Habits, Occaſions. This will beget habits in them, 
| which, being once eſtabliſhed, operate of 
themſelves eaſily and naturally, without the aſſiſtance 
of the memory. But here let me give two cautions : 
1. The one is, that you keep them to the practice of 
what you would have grow into a habit in _ oy 

in 
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kind words and gentle admonitions, rather as minding 
them of what they forget, than by harſh rebukes and 
chiding, as if they were wilfully guilty. 2dly, Another 
thing you are to take care of, is, not to endeavour to 
ſettle too many habits at once, leſt by a variety you 
confound them, and ſo perfect none. When conſtant 
cuſtom has made any one thing eaſy and natural to 
them, and they practiſe it without reflection, you may 
then go on to another. 
This method of teaching children by a re- p,,a... 
peated practice, and the ſame action done over 1 
and over again, under the eye and direction of the 
tutor, till they have got the habit of doing it well, and 
not by relying on rules truſted to their memories; has 
ſo many advantages, which way ſoever we conſider it, 
that I cannot but wonder (if ill cuſtoms could be 
wondered at in any thing) how it could poſſibly be ſo 
much neglected. I ſhall name one more that comes 
now in my way. By this method we ſhall ſee, whether 
what is required of him be adapted to his capacity, 
and any way ſuited to the child's natural genius and 
conſtitution : for that too muſt be conſidered in a right 
education. We muſt not hope wholly to change their 
original tempers, nor make the gay penſive and grave, 
nor the melancholy ſportive, without ſpoiling them. 
God has ſtamped certain characters upon men's minds, 
which, like their ſhapes, may perhaps be a little 
mended ; but can hardly be totally altered and tranſ- 
formed into the contrary. - | 
He therefore, that is about children, ſhould well 
ſtudy their natures and aptitudes, and ſee, by often 
trials, what turn they eaſily take, and what becomes 
them ; obſerve what their native ſtock is, how it may 
be improved, and what it is fit for: he ſhould conſider 
what they want, whether they be capable of having it- 
wrought into them by induſtry, and incorporated there 
by practice; and whether it be worth while to endea- 
vour it. For, in many caſes, all that we can do, or 
ſhould aim at, is, to make the beſt of what nature has 
given, to prevent the vices and faults to which ſuch a ' 
conſtitution. is moſt inclined, and give it all the advan- 
| tages 
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rages it is capable of. Every one's natural genius 
ſhould be carried as far as it could; but to attempt the 
putting another upon him, will we but labour in vain; 
and what is ſo plaiſtered on, will at beſt ſit but unto- 
wardly, and have always hanging to it the ungraceful- 


neſs of conſtraint and affectation. 


AA Aﬀectation is not, I confeſs, an early fault 

Wl childhood, or the product of n na- 
ture: it is of that ſort of weeds, which grow not in 
the wild uncultivated waſte, but in garden-plots, under 
the negligent hand, or unſkilful care of a gardener. 
Management and inſtruction, and ſome ſenſe of the 
neceſſity of breeding, are requiſite to make any one 
capable of affectation, which endeavours to correct 
natural defects, and has always the laudable aim of 
pleaſing, though it always miſſes it; and the more it 
labours to put on gracefulneſs, the farther it is from it. 
For this reaſon it is the more carefully to be watched, 
becauſe it is the proper fault of education; a perverted 


education indeed, but ſuch as young people often fall 


into, either by their own miſtake, or the ill conduct of 
thoſe about them. | 
He that will examine wherein that gracefulneſs lies, 
which always pleaſes, will find it ariſes from that na- 
tural coherence, which appears between the thing done, 
and ſuch a temper of mind, as cannot but be approved 
of as ſuitable to the occaſion. We cannot but be 
pleaſed with an humane, friendly, civil temper, where- 
ever we meet with it. A mind free, and maſter of it- 
ſelf and all its actions, not low and narrow, not haughty 
and inſolent, not blemiſhed with any great defect; is 
what every one is taken with. The actions, which 
naturally flow from ſuch a well-formed mind, pleaſe 
us alſo, as the genuine marks of it; and being, as it 
were, natural emanations from the ſpirit and diſpoſi- 
tion within, cannot but be eaſy and unconſtrained. 
This ſeems to me to be that beauty, which ſhines 
through ſome men's actions, ſets off all that they do, 
and takes with all they come near; when by a conſtant 
ractice they have faſhioned their carriage, and made 
all thoſe little expreſſions of civility and reſpect, which 
* | nature 
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nature or cuſtom has eſtabliſned in converſation, ſo 
eaſy to themſelves, that they ſeem not artificial or 
ſtudied, but naturally to follow from a ſweetneſs of mind 
and a well-turned diſpoſition. 

On the other ſide, affectation is an en and 
forced imitation of what ſhould be genuine and eaſy, 
wanting the beauty that accompanies what is natural; 
becauſe there is always a diſagreement between the out- 
ward action, and the mind within, one of theſe two 
ways: 1. Either when a man would outwardly put on 
a diſpoſition of mind, which then he really has not, but 
endeavours by a forced carriage to make ſhow of; yet 
ſo, that the conſtraint he is under, diſcovers itſelf: 
and thus men affect ſometimes to appear ſad, merry, or 
kind, when, in truth, they are not ſo. | 

2. The other is, when they do not endeavour to 
make ſhow of diſpoſitions of mind, which they have 
not, but to expreſs thoſe they have by a carriage not 
ſuited. to them: and ſuch in converſation are all con- 
ſtrained: motions, actions, words, or looks, which, though 
deſigned to ſhow either their reſpect or civility to the 
company, or their ſatisfaction and eaſineſs in it, are not 
yet natural nor genuine marks of the one or the other ; 
but rather of ſome defect or miſtake within. Imitation 
of others, without diſcerning what is graceful in them; 
or what is peculiar to their characters, often makes a 
great part of this. But affectation of all kinds, whence- 
ſoe ver it proceeds, is always offenſive: becauſe we 
naturally hate whatever is counterfeit ; and condemn 
thoſe who have nothing better to recommend them- 
ſelves by. L 

Plain and rough nature, left to itſelf, is much better 
than an artificial ungracefulneſs, and ſuch ſtudied ways 
of being ill-faſhioned. The want of an accompliſh- 
ment, or ſome defect in our behaviour, coming ſhort of 
the utmoſt gracefulneſs, often eſcapes obſervation and 
cenſure. But affectation in any part of our carriage, is 
lighting up a candle to our defects; and never fails to 
make us be taken notice of, either as wanting ſenfe, or 
wanting ſincerity. This governors 'ought the more 


diligently to look after ; | becauſe, as I above obſerved, it 
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is an acquired- uglineſs, owing to miſtaken education; 
few being guilty of it, but thoſe who pretend to breed- 
ing, and would not be thought ignorant of what is 
faſhionable and becoming in converfation : and, if I 
miſtake not, it has often its riſe from the lazy admoni- 
tions of thoſe who give rules, and propoſe examples, 
without joining practice with their inſtructions, and 
making their pupils repeat the action in their ſight, 
that they may correct what is indecent or conftriined in 
it, till it be perfected into an habitual and becoming 
ealinefs. 
Manners, $ 67. Manners, as they call it, about which 
children are fo often perplexed, and have fo 
many goodly exhortations. made them, by their wiſe 
maids and governeſſes, I think, are rather to be learned 
by example than rules; and then children, if kept out 
of ill company, will take a pride to behave themſelves 
prettily, after the faſhion of others, perceiving them- 
ſelves eſteemed and commended for it. But if, by a 
little negligence in this part, the boy ſhould not put off 
his hat, nor make legs very gracefully, a dancing- 
maſter will cure that defect, and wipe off all that plain- 
neſs. of nature, which the a-la- mode people call clown. 
iſhneſs. And fince nothing appears to me to give chil- 
dren ſo much becoming confidence and behaviour, and 
fo to raiſe them to the converſation of thoſe above their 
age, as dancing; I think they ſhould be taught 
to dance, as ſoon as they are capable of learn- 
ing it. For, though this conſiſt only in outward grace- 
fulneſs of motion, yet, I know not how, it gives chil- 
dren manly thoughts and carriage, more than any thing. 
But otherwife I would not have little children much 
tormented about punctitios, or niceties of breeding. 
Never trouble yourſelf about. thoſe faults in them, 
which you know age will cure. And therefore want of 
well-faſhioned civility in the-carriage, whilſt civility is 
not wanting in the mind, (for there you muſt take care 
to plant it early) ſhould be the parents leaſt care, whilſt 
they are young. If his tender mind be filled with a 
veneration for his parents and teachers, which conſiſts 


in love and eſteem, and a fear to offend them; and 
| with 
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with reſpe& and good-will to all people; that reſpect 
will of itſelf teach thoſe ways of expreſſing it, which 
he obſerves moſt acceptable. Be ſure to keep up in 
him the principles of good-nature and kindneſs ; make 
them as habitual as you can, by credit and commenda- 
tion, and the good things accompanying that ſtate: 
and when they have taken root in his mind, and are 
ſettled there by a continued practice, fear not; the orna- 
ments of converſation, and the outſide of faſhionable 
manners, will come in their due time, if, when they 
are removed out of their maid's care, they are put into 
the hands of a well-bred man to be their governor. 

| Whilſt they are very young, any careleſſneſs is to be 
born with in children, that catries not with ir the 
marks of pride or ill- nature: but thoſe, whenever they 
appear in any action, are to be corrected immediately, 
by the ways abovementioned. What J have ſaid con- 
cerning manners, I would not have ſo underſtood, as if 
I meant that thoſe, who have the judgment to do it, 
ſhould not gently faſhion the motions and carriage of 
children, when they are very young. It would be of 
great advantage, if they had people about them, from 
their being firſt able to go, that had the ſkill, and 
would take the right way to do it. That which I com- 
plain of, is the wrong courſe that is uſually taken in 
this matter. Children who were never taught any ſuch 
thing as behaviour, are often (eſpecially when ſtrangers 
are preſent) chid for having ſome way or other failed 
in good manners, and have thereupon reproofs and pre- 
cepts heaped upon them, concerning putting off their 
hats, or making of legs, &c. Though in this thoſe 
concerned pretend to correct the child, yet, in truth, 
for the moſt part, it is but to cover their own ſhame: 
and they lay the blame on the poor little ones, ſome- 
times paſſionately enough, to divert it from thetnfelves, 
for fear the by-ſtanders ſhould impute to their want of 
care and ſkill the child's ill behaviour. 

For, as for the children themſelves, they are never 
one jot bettered by fuch occaſional lectures: they at 
other times ſhould be ſhown what to do, and by reite= 
rated actions be faſhioned —— into the * 
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of what is fit and becoming; and not told, and talked 
to do upon the ſpot, what they have never been accuſ- 
tomed to, nor know how to do as they ſhould: to hare 
and rate them thus at every turn, is not to teach them, 
but to vex and torment them to no purpoſe. They 
ſhould be let alone, rather than chid for a fault, which 
is none of theirs, nor is in their power to mend for 
Tpeaking to. And it were much better their natural, 
childiſh negligence, or plainneſs, ſhould be left to the 
care of riper years, than that they ſhould frequently 
have rebukes miſplaced upon them, which neither do, 
nor can give them graceful motions. If their minds 
are well diſpoſed, and principled with inward civility, 
a great part of the roughneſs, which ſticks to the out- 
ſide for want of better teaching; time and obſervation 
Will rub off, as they grow up, if they are bred in good 
company; but if in ill, all the rules in the world, all 
the correction imaginable, will not. be able to poliſh 
them. For you muſt take this for a certain truth, that 
let them have what inſtructions you will, and ever fo 
learned lectures of breeding daily inculcated into them, 
that which will moſt influence their carriage, will be 
the company they converſe with, and-the faſhion of 
thoſe about. them. Children (nay, and men too) do 
moſt by example. We are all a ſort of chamelcons, 
that ſtill take a tincture from things near us: nor is it 
to be wondered at in children, who better underſtand 
what they ſee, than what they hear. | 
$68. I mentioned above, one great miſchief that 
came by ſervants to children, when by their flatteries 
they take off the edge and force of the parents rebukes, 
and ſo leſſen their authority. And here is another great 
inconvenience, which children receive from the ill 
examples which they meet with, amongſt the meaner 
ſervants. e e 0 

They are wholly, if poſſible, to be kept from ſuch 
converſation: for the contagion of theſe ill precedents, 
both in civility and virtue, horribly infects children, as 
often as they come within reach of it. They frequently 
learn, from unbred, or debauched ſervants, ſuch lan- 
| ä | guage, 
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guage, untowardly tricks and vices, as otherwiſe they 
poſſibly would be ignorant of all their lives. 

$ 69. It is a hard matter wholly to prevent this miſ- 
chief. You will have very good luck, if you never 
have a clowniſh or vicious ſervant, and if from them 
your children never get any infection. But yet, as 
much muſt be done towards it, as can be; and the 
children kept as much as may be“ in the company of 
their parents, and thoſe to whoſe care they are com- 
mitted. To this purpoſe, their being in their preſence 
ſhould be made eaſy to them: they ſhould be allowed 
the libertics and freedom ſuitable to their ages, and not 
be held under unneceſſary reſtraints, when in their 
parent's or governor's fight. If it be a priſon to them, 
it is no wonder they ſhould not like it. They muſt 
not be hindered from being children, or from playing, 
or doing as children; but from doing ill. All other 
liberty is to be allowed them. Next, to make 
them in love with the company of their pa- 
rents, they ſhould receive all their good things there, 
and from their hands. The ſervants ſhould be hindered 
from making court to them, by giving them ſtrong 
drink, wine, fruit, play- things, and other ſuch mat. 
ters, which may make them in love with their conver- 
ſation. 

§ 70. Having named company, I am almoſt ready to 
throw away my pen, and trouble you no farther on this 
ſubject. For ſince that does more than all precepts, 
rules, and inſtructions, methinks it is almoſt wholly in 
vain to make a long diſcourſe of other things, and to 
talk of that almoſt to no purpoſe. For you will be 
ready to ſay, © What ſhall I de with my ſon? If I 
« keep him always at home, he will be in danger to be 
« my young maſter; and if I ſend him abroad, how is 
cc it poſlible to keep him from the contagion of rude- 
« neſs and vice, which is every-where ſo in faſhion ? 


Company. 


* How much the Romans thought the education of their children a 
buſineſs that properly belonged to the parents themſelves, ſee in Sueto- 
nius, Auguſt, Set. 64, Plutarch in vita Catonis Cenſoris; Diodorus 
Siculus, L 2. gap · 3» 
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« In my houſe, he will perhaps be more innocent, but 
« more ignorant too of the world: wanting there 
« change of company, and being uſed conſtantly to 
ce the ſame faces, he will, when he comes abroad, be a 


« ſheepiſh or conceited creature.“ 


I confeſs, both ſides have their inconveniencies. Being 
abroad, it is true, will make him bolder, and better 
able to buſtle and ſhift amongſt boys of his own age; 
and the emulation of ſchool-fellows often puts life and 
induſtry into young lads. But till you can find a ſchool, 
wherein it is poſſible for the maſter to look after the 
manners of his ſcholars, and can ſhow as great effects 
of his care of forming their minds to virtue, and their 


Carriage to good breeding, as of forming their tongues 


to the learned languages; you muſt confeſs, that you 
have a ſtrange value for words, when, preferring the 
languages of the ancient Greeks and Romans to that 
which made them ſuch brave men, you think it worth 
while to hazard your ſon's innocence and virtue, for a 
little Greek and Latin. For, as for that boldneſs and 
ſpirit, which lads get amongſt their play-fellows at 


***fchool, it has ordinanly ſuch a mixture of rudeneſs, 


and an ill-turned confidence, that thoſe miſbecoming 
and diſingenuous ways of ſhifting in the world muſt be 
unlearned, and all the tincture waſhed out again, to 
make way for better principles, and ſuch manners as 
make a truly worthy man. He that conſiders how 
diametrically oppoſite the ſkill of living well, and 
managing, as a man ſhould do, his affairs in the world, 
is to that malapertneſs, tricking, or violence, learnt 
among ſchool-boys, will think the faults of a privater 
education infinitely to be preferred to ſuch improve. 
ments; and will take care to preſerve his child's inno- 
cence and modeſty at home, as being nearer of kin, and 


more in the way of thoſe qualities, which make an uſe- 


ful and able man. Nor does any one find, or ſo much 
as ſuſpect, that that retirement and baſhfulneſs, which 
their daughters are brought up in, makes them leſs 
knowing or leſs able women. Converſation, when they 
come into the world, ſoon gives them a becoming 


aſſurance; and whatſoever, beyond that, there is of 


/ rough 
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rough and boiſterous, may in men be very well ſpared 
too: ſor courage and ſteadineſs, as I take it, lie not in 
roughneſs and ill breeding. 

Virtue is harder to be got, than a knowledge of the 
world; and, if loſt in a young man, is ſeldom reco- 
vered. Sheepiſhneſs and ignorance of the world, the 
faults imputed to a private education, are neither the 
neceſſary conſequences of being bred at home; nor, if 
they were, are they incurable evils. Vice is the more 
ſtubborn, as well as the more dangerous evil of the 
two; and therefore, in the firſt place, to be fenced 
againſt, If that ſheepiſh ſoftneſs, which often ener- 
vates thoſe, who are bred like fondlings at home, be 
carefully to be avoided, it is principally ſo for virtue's 
fake; for fear leſt ſuch a yielding temper ſhould be too 
ſuſceptible of vicious impreffions, and expoſe the novice 
too eaſily to be corrupted. A young man, before he 
leaves the ſhelter of his father's houſe, and the guard of 
a tut6r, ſhould be fortified with reſolution, and made 
acquainted with men, to ſecure his virtue; leſt he 
ſhould be led into ſome ruinous courſe, or fatal preci- 
pice, before he is ſufficiently acquainted with the dan- 
gers of converſation, and has ſteadineſs enough not to 
yield to every temptation. Were it not for this, a 
young man's baſhfulneſs, and 1gnorance of the world, 
would not ſo much need an early care. Converſation 
would cure it in a great meaſure ; or, if that will not 
do it early enough, it is only a ſtronger reaſon for a 
good tutor at home. For, if pains be to be taken to 
give him a manly air and aſſurance betimes, it is chiefl 
as a fence to his virtue, when he goes into the world, 
under his owa conduct. | 
It is prepoſterous, therefore, to ſacrifice his inno- 
cency to the attaining of confidence, and ſome little 
{kill of buſtling for himſelf among others, by his con- 
* verſation with ill-bred and vicious boys; when the 
chief uſe of that ſturdineſs, and ſtanding upon his own 
legs; is only for the preſervation of his virtue. For if 
confidence or cunning come once to mix with vice, and 
ſupport his miſcarriages, he is only the ſurer loſt ; and 
you muſt undo again, and ſtrip him of that he has got 
| E 4 from 
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from his companions, or give him up to ruin. Boys 
will unavoidably be taught aſſurance by converſation 
with men, when they are brought into it; and that is 
time enough. Modeſty and ſubmiſſion, till then, better 
fits them for inſtruction: and therefore there needs not 
any great care to ſtock them with confidence before- 
hand. That which requires moſt time, pains, and 
aſſiduity, is to work into them the principles and prac- 
tice of virtue and good breeding. This is the ſeaſoning 
they ſhould be prepared with, ſo as not eaſily to be got 
out again: this they had need to be well provided 
with. For converſation, when they come into the 
world, will add to their knowledge and aſſurance, but 
be too apt to take from their virtue; which therefore 
they ought to be plentifully ſtored with, and have that 
tincture ſunk deep into them. 
How they ſhould be fitted for converſation, and 
entered into the world, when they are ripe for it, we 
ſhall conſider in another place. But how any one's 
being put into a mixed herd of unruly boys, and there 
learning to wrangle at trap, or rook at ſpan-farthing, 
fits him for civil converſation, or buſineſs, I do not 
ſee. And what qualities are ordinarily to be got from 
ſuch a troop of play-fellows, as ſchools uſually aſſemble 
together, from parents of all kinds, that a father ſhould 
ſo much covet it, is hard to divine, I am ſure, he who 
is able to be at the charge of a tutor, at home, may 
there give his ſon a more genteel carriage, more manly 
thoughts, and a ſenſe of what is worthy and becoming, 
with a greater proficiency in learning into the bargain, 
and ripen him up ſooner into a man; than any at ſchool 
can do. Not that I blame the ſchool-maſter in this, or 
think it to be Jaid to his charge. The difference is 
great between two or three pupils in the ſame houſe, 
and three or fourſcore boys lodged up and down. For, 
let the maſter's induſtry and ſkill be ever ſo great, it is 
impoſſible he ſhould have 50 or 100 ſcholars under his 
eye, any longer than they are in the ſchool together? 
nor can it be expected, that he ſhould inſtruct them 
ſucceſsfully in any thing but their books; the forming 
of their minds and manners requiring a conſtant atten- 
| tion, 
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tion, and particular application to every ſingle boy; 
which is impoſſible in a numerous flock, and would be 

wholly in vain, (could he have time to ſtudy and cor- 
rect every one's particular defects and wrong inclina- 
tions) when the lad was to be leſt to himſelf, or the 
prevailing infection of his fellows, the greateſt part of 
the four and twenty hours. 

But fathers, obſerving that fortune is often moſt 
ſucceſsfully courted by bold and buſtling men, are glad 
to ſee their ſons pert and forward betimes; take it for 
an happy omen, that they will be thriving men, and 
look on the tricks they play their ſchool-fellows, or 
learn from them, as a proficiency in the art of living, 
and making their way through the world. But I muſt 
take the liberty to ſay, that he that lays the foundation 
of his ſon's fortune in virtue and good breeding, takes 
the only ſure and warrantable way. And it is not the 
waggeries or cheats practiſed among ſchool-boys, it is 
not their roughneſs one to another, nor the well-laid 
plots of robbing an orchard together, that makes an 
able man ; but the principles of juſtice, generofity, and 
ſobriety, joined with obſervation and induſtry, quali- 
ties which I judge ſchool-boys do not -learn much of 
one another. And if a young gentleman, bred at home, 
be not taught more of them, than he could learn at 
ſchool, his father has made a very ill choice of a tutor. 
Take a boy from the top of a 'grammar-ſchool, and 
one of the ſame age, bred as he ſhould be in his father's 
family, and bring them into good company together; 
and then ſee which of the two will have the more manly 
carriage, and addreſs himſelf with the more becoming 
aſſurance to ſtrangers. Here I imagine the ſchool-boy's 
confidence will either fail or diſcredit him; and if it 
be ſuch as fits him only for the converſation of boys, 
he had better be without it. 

Vice, if we may believe the general com- 
plaint, ripens ſo faſt now-a-days, and runs up | 
to ſeed ſo early in young people, that it is impoſſible 
to keep a lad from the ſpreading contagion, if you will 
yenture him abroad in the herd, and truſt to chance, 
or his own inclination, for the choice of his company 

| | . at 
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at ſchool. By what fate vice has ſo thriven amongſt us 
theſe: few years paſt, and by what hands it has been 
nurſed up into fo uncontrolled a dominion, I ſhall leave 
to others to inquire. I wiſh that thoſe who complain 
of the great decay of chriſtian piety and virtue every- 
where, and of learning and acquired improvements in 
the gentry of this generation, would confider how to 
retrieve them in the next. This I am ſure, that, if the 
foundation of it be not laid in the education and prin- 
cipling of the youth, all other endeavours will be in 
vain. And if the innocence, ſobriety, and induſtry of 
thoſe who are coming up, be not taken care of and 
reſerved, it will be ridiculous to expect, that thoſe 
who are to ſucceed next on the ſtage, ſhould abound in 
that virtue, ability, and learning, which has hitherto 
made England conſiderable in the world. I was going 
to add courage too, though it has been looked on as 
the natural inheritance of Engliſhmen. What has been 
talked of ſome late actions at fea, of a kind unknown 
to our anceſtors, gives me occaſion to ſay, that debau- 
chery finks the courage of men; and when diſſolute- 
neſs has eaten out the ſenſe of true honour, bravery 
ſeldom ſtays long after it. And I think it impoſſible 
to find an inſtance of any nation, however renowned 
for their valour, who ever kept their credit in arms, or 
made themſelves redoubtable amongſt their neighbours, 
after corruption had once broke through, and diſſolved 
the reſtraint of diſcipline; and vice was grown to ſuch 
a head, that it durſt ſhow itſelf barefaced, without 
being out of countenance. | 
It is virtue then, direct virtue, which is 
the hard and valuable part, to be aimed at in 
education; and not a forward pertneſs, or any little 
arts of ſhifting. All other conſiderations and accom- 
pliſkments ſhould give way, and be poſtponed, to this, 
This is the ſolid and ſubſtantial good, which tutors 
ſhould not only read lectures, * talk of; but the 
labour and art of education ſhould furniſh the mind 
with, and faſten there, and never ceaſe till the young 
man had a true reliſh of it, and placed his ſtrength, his 
glory, and his pleaſure in it, * Ang 


Virtue, 
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The more this advances, the eaſier way will TW OH, 
be made for other 'accompliſhments in their . 
turns. For he that is brought to ſubmit to virtue, will 
not be refractory, or reſty, in any thing that becomes 
him. And therefore I cannot but prefer breeding of a 
young gentleman at home in his father's fight, under a 
good governor, as much the beſt and ſafeſt way to this 
great and main end of education; when it can be had, 
and is ordered as it ſnould be. Gentlemen's houſes are 
ſeldom without variety of company: they ſhould uſe 
their ſons to all the ſtrange faces that come there, and 
engage them in converſation with men of parts and 
breeding, as ſoon as they are capable of it. And why 
thoſe, who live in the country, ſhould not take them 
with them, when they make viſits of civility to their 
neighbours, I know not : this I am ſure, a father thar 
breeds his ſon at home, has the opportunity to have 
him more in his own company, and there give him 
what encouragement he thinks fit; and can keep him 
better from the taint of ſervants, and the meaner ſort 
of people, than is poſſible to be done abroad. But 
what ſhall be reſolved in the caſe, muſt in great mea- 
ſure be left to the parents, to be determined by their 
circumſtances and conveniencies. Only I think it the 
worſt ſort of good huſbandry for a father not to ſtrain 
himſelf a little for his ſon's breeding ; which, let his 
condition be what it will, is the beſt portion he can 
leave him. But if, after all, it ſhall be thought by 
ſome, that the breeding at home hag too little company, . 
and that at ordinary ſchools not ſuch as it ſhould be for 
a young gentleman ; I think there might be ways found 
out to avoid the inconveniencies on the one fide and the 
other. 
$ 71. Having under conſideration how great the in- 
fluence of company 1s, and how prone we are all, 
eſpecially children, to imitation; I muſt here take the 
liberty to mind parents of this one thing, viz. that he 
that will have his ſon have a reſpect for him and his 
orders, muſt himſelf have a great reverence Example. - 
for his ſon. © Maxima debetur pueris reve- 
« rentia.”* You muſt do nothing before him, which 


$ you | 
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you would not have him imitate. If any wrong eſcape 
you, which you would have paſs for a fault in him, he 
will be ſure to ſhelter himſelf under your example, and 
ſhelter himſelf ſo, as that it will not be eaſy to come 
at him to correct it in him the right way. If you 
puniſh him for what he ſees you practiſe yourſelf, he 
will not think that ſeverity to proceed from kindneſs in 
you, or carefulneſs to amend a fault in him; but will 
be apt to interpret it the peeviſhneſs and arbitrary im- 
periouſneſs of a father, who, without any ground for 
it, would deny his ſon the liberty and pleaſures he takes 
himſelf. Or if you aſſume to yourſelf the liberty you 
have taken, as a privilege belonging to riper years, to 
which a child muſt not aſpire, you do but add new 
force to your example, and recommend the action the 
more powerfully to him. For you muſt always remem- 
ber, that children affect to be men earlier than is 
thought: and they love breeches, not for their cut, or 
eaſe, but becauſe the having them is a mark or a ſtep 
towards manhood. What I ſay of the father's carriage 
before his children, muſt extend itſelf to all thoſe who 
have any authority over them, or for whom he would 
have them have any reſpect. 

$ 52. But to return to the buſineſs of re- 
| wards and puniſhments. All the actions of 
childiſhneſs, and unfaſhionable carriage, and whatever 
time and age will of itſelf be ſure to reform, being (as 
I have ſaid) exempt from the diſcipline of the rod, 
there will not be ſo much need of beating children, as 
is generally made uſe of. To which if we add learning 
to read, write, dance, foreign languages, &c. as under 
the ſame privilege, there will be but very rarely any 
occaſion for blows or force in an ingenuous education. 
The right way to teach them thoſe things, is, to gore 
them a liking and inclination to what you propoſe to 
them to be learned, and that will engage their induſtry 
and application. This I think no hard matter to do, if 
children be handled as they ſhould be, and the rewards 
and puniſhments above-mentioned be carefully applied, 
and with them theſe few rules abſerved in the method 
of inſtructing them. . 


Puniſhment. 
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973. 1. None of the things they are to learn IK. 
ſhould ever be made a burden to them, or im- 
poſed on them as a taſk. Whatever is ſo propoſed, 
preſently becomes irkſome : the mind takes an averſion 
to it, though before it were a thing of delight or indif- 
ferency. Let a child be but ordered to whip. his top at 
a certain time every day, whether he has, or has not a 
mind to it ; let this be but required of him as a duty, 
wherein he muſt ſpend ſo many hours morning and 
afternoon, and ſee whether he will not ſoon be weary 
of any play at this rate. Is it not ſo with grown men? 
What they do chearfully of themſelves, do they not 
preſently grow ſick of, and can no more endure, as 
ſoon as they find it is expected of them as a duty? 
Children have as much a mind to ſhow that they are 
free, that their own good actions come from themſelves, 
that they are abſolute and independent, as any of the 
proudeſt of you grown men, think of them as you 
pleaſe. 

$ 74. 2. As a conſequence of this, they 
ſhould ſeldom be put about doing even thoſe 
things you have got an inclination in them to, but 
when they have a mind and diſpoſition to it. He that 
loves reading, writing, muſic, &c. finds yet in himſelf 
certain ſeaſons wherein thoſe things have no reliſh ta 
him: and, if at that time he forces himſelf to it, he 
only pothers and wearies himſelf to no purpoſe. So it 
is with children. This change of temper ſhould be 
carefully obſerved in them, and the favourable ſeaſons 
of aptitude and inclination be heedfully laid hold of; 
and if they are not often enough forward of themſelves, 
a good diſpoſition ſhould be talked into them, before 
they be ſet upon any thing. This I think no hard 
matter for a diſcreet tutor to do, who has ſtudied his 
pupil's temper, and will be at a little pains to fill his 
head with ſuitable ideas, ſuch as may make him in love 
with the preſent buſineſs. By this means a great deal 
of time and tiring would be ſaved: for a child will. 
learn three times as much when he is in tune, as he will 
with double the time and pains, when he goes auk- 
 wardly, or is dragged unwillingly to it. If this were 
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minded as it ſhould, children might be permitted to 
weary themſelves with play, and yet have time enough 


to learn what is ſuited to the capacity of each age. 


But no ſuch thing is conſidered in the ordinary way of 
education, nor can it well be. That rough diſcipline 
of the rod is built upon other principles, has no attrac- 
tion in it, regards not what humour children are in, 
nor looks after favourable ſeaſons of inclination. And 


indeed it would be ridiculous, when compulſion and 


blows have raiſed an averſion in the child to his taſk, 
to expect he ſhould freely of his own accord leave his 
play, and with pleafure court the occafions of learning : 
whereas, were matters ordered right, learning any thing 


they ſhould be taught, might be made as much a re- 


creation to their play, as their play is to their learning. 
The pains are equal on both ſides: nor is it that which 
troubles them; for they love to be buſy, and the 
change and variety is that which naturally delights 
them. The only odds is, in that which we call play 
they act at liberty, and employ their pains (whereof 
you may obſerve them never ſparing) freely ; but what 
they are to learn, is forced upon them : they are called, 
compelled, and driven to it. This 1s that which at 
firſt entrance balks and cools them; they want their 
liberty : get them but to aſk their tutor to teach them, 
as they do often their play-fellows, inſtead of his calling 
upon them to learn; and they being ſatisfied that they 
act as freely in this, as they do in other things, they 
will go on with as much pleaſure in it, and it will not 
differ from their dther ſports and play. By theſe ways, 
carefully purſued, a child may be brought to deſire to 
be taught any _ you have a mind he ſhould learn. 
The hardeſt part, I confeſs, is with the firſt or eldeſt ; 
but when once he is ſet aright, it is eaſy by him to 
lead the reſt whither one will. 

$75. Though it be paſt doubt, that the fitteſt time 
for children to learn any thing is, when their minds are 
in tune, and well diſpoſed to it; when neither flagging 
of ſpirit, nor intentneſs of thought upon ſomething 
Elſe, makes them aukward and averſe; yet two things 


are to be taken care of: 1, that theſe ſeaſons either not 
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being warily obſerved, and laid hold on, as often as 
they return; or elſe not returning as often as they 


ſould ; the :mprovement of the child be not thereby 
neglected, and ſo he be let grow into an habitual idle- 
neis, and confirmed in this indiſpoſition. 2. That 
though other things are ill learned when the mind is 
either indiſpoſed, or otherwiſe taken up; yet it is of 
great moment, and worth our endeavours, to teach the 
mind to get the maſtery over itſelf; and to be able, 
upon choice, to take itſelf off from the hot purſuit of 
one thing, and ſet itſelf upon another with facility and 
delight; or at any time to ſhake off its ſluggiſhneſs, 


and vicoroully employ itſelf about what reaſon, or the 
advice of another, ſhall direct. This is to be done in 
children, by trying them ſometimes, when they are by 


1-zineſs unbent, or by avocation bent another way, and 
endeavouring to make them buckle to the thing pro- 


poſed. If by this means the mind can get an habi- 
' tual dominion over itfelf, lay by ideas or bufinefs, as 


occaſion requires, and betake itfelf to new and lefs 
acceptable employments, without reluctancy or difcom- 
poſure, it will be an advantage of more conſequence 
than latin or logic, or moſt of thofe things children are 
uſually required to learn. | | , 

9 76. Children being more active and buſy Cent 
in that age, than in any other part of their | 
lite, and being indifferent to any thing they can do, ſo 
they may be but doing ; dancing and fcotch-hoppers 
would be the ſame thing to them, were the encourage- 
ments and diſcouragements qual. But to things we 


would have them learn, the great and only diſcourage- 


ment I can obſerve, is, that they are called to it; it is 
made their bufineſs ; they are teazed and chid about it, 
and do it with trembling and apprehenſion ; or, when 
they come willingly to it, are kept too long at it, till 
they are quite. tired: all which intrenches too much 
on that natural freedom they extremely affect. And it 
is that liberty alone, which gives the true reliſh-and 


delight to their ordinary play-games. Turn the tables, 


and you will find, they will ſoon change their applica- 
tion; eſpecially if they ſee the examples of others, 
whom 
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whom they eſteem and think above themſelves. And 


if the things which they obſerve others to do, be or- 
dered ſo that they inſinuate themſelves into them, as the 


privilege of an age or condition above theirs; then 


ambition, and the deſire ſtill to get forward, and 


higher, and to be like thoſe above them, will ſet them 


on work, and make them go on with vigour and plea- 
ſure; pleaſure in what they have begun by their own 


deſire. In which way the enjoyment of their dearly 


beloved freedom will be no ſmall encouragement to 


them. To all which, if there be added the ſatisfaction 
of credit and reputation, I am apt to think, there will 


need no other ſpur to excite their application and aſſi- 


duity, as much as is neceſſary. I confeſs, there needs 
patience and ſkill, gentleneſs and attention, and a pru- 


dent conduct to attain this at firſt. But why have you 


a tutor, if there needed no pains? But when this is 
once eſtabliſhed, all the reſt will follow more eaſily, 
than in any more ſevere and imperious diſcipline. And 


J think it no hard matter to gain this point; I am ſure 


it will not be, where children have no ill examples ſet 
before them. The great danger therefore, I apprehend 
is only from ſervants, and other ill-ordered children, or 
ſuch other vicious or fooliſh people, who ſpoil chil- 


dren, both by the ill pattern they ſet before them in 


their own ill manners, and by giving them together, 
the two things they ſhould never have at once; I mean, 
vicious pleaſures and commendation. | 
Chiding. | $ 77. As children ſhould very ſeldom be 
| corrected by blows ; ſo, I think, frequent, and 
eſpecially, paſſionate chiding, of almoſt as ill conſe- 
quence, Ir leſſens the authority of the parents, and the 


reſpect of the child: for I bid you ſtill remember, they 


diſtinguiſh early betwixt paſſion and reaſon : and as they 
cannot but have a reverence for what comes from the 
latter, ſo they Gurney grow into a contempt. of the 


former; or if it cauſes a preſent terrour, yet it ſoon 


wears off; and natural , inclination will eafily learn to 
flight ſuch ſcare-crows, which make a. noiſe, but are 
not animated by reaſon. Children being to be re- 
ſtrained by the parents only in vicious (which, in their 
dender 
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tender years, are only a few) things, a look or nod only 
ought to correct them, when they do amiſs: or, if 
words are ſometimes to be uſed, they ought to be grave, 
kind, and ſober, repreſenting the ill, or unbecoming- 
neſs of the faults, rather than a haſty rating of the child 
for it, which makes him not ſufficiently diſtinguiſh 
whether your diſlike be not more directed to him than 
his fault. Paſſionate chiding uſually carries rough and 
ill language with it, which has this further ill effect, 
that 1t teaches and juſtifies it in children: and the 
names that their parents or preceptors give them they 
will not be aſhamed or backward to beſtow on others, 
having ſo good authority for the uſe of them. 

8 7. I foreſee here it will be objected to Obſtinacy 
me: what then, will you have children 0 
never beaten, nor chid, for any fault? this will be to 
let looſe the reins to all kind of diſorder. Not ſo much 
as 1s imagined, if a right courſe Has been taken in the 
firſt ſeaſoning of their minds, and implanting that awe 
of their parents above-mentioned. For beating, by 
conſtant obſervation, is found to do little good, where 
the ſmart of it is all the puniſhment is feared or felt in 
it; for the influence of that quickly wears, out, with 
the memory of it, But yet there is one, and but one 
fault, for which, I think, children ſhould be beaten ; 
and that is obſtinacy or rebellion. And in this too, I 
would have it ordered ſo, if it can be, that the ſhame 
of the whipping, and not the pain, ſhould be the 
greateſt part of the puniſhment. Shame of doing - 
amiſs, and deſerving chaſtiſement, is the only true 
reſtraint belonging to virtue, The ſmart of the rod, if 
ſhame accompanies it not, ſoon ceaſes, and is forgotten, 
and wall quickly, by uſe, loſe its terrour. I haveknown 
the children of a perſon of quality kept in awe, by the 
fear of having their ſhoes pulled off, as much as others 
by apprehenſions of a rod hanging over them. Some 
ſuch puniſhment I think better than beating; for it is 
ſhame. of the fault, ahd the diſgrace that attends it, 
that they ſhould ſtand in fear of, rather than pain, i 
70u would have them have a temper truly ingenuous., 
But ſtubbornneſs, and an obſtinate diſobedience, muſt + 

Vol. VIII. 3 be 
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be maſtered with force and blows: for this there is no 


other remedy. Whatever particular action you bid 


him do, or forbear, you muſt be ſure to ſee yourſelf 
obeyed; no quarter, in this caſe, no reſiſtance. For 


'when once it comes to be a trial of ſkill, a conteſt for 


maſtery betwixt you, as it is, if you command, and he 
refuſes; you muſt be ſure to carry it, whatever blows 
it coſts, if a nod or words will not prevail; unleſs, for 
ever after, you intend to live in obedience to your ſon. 
A prudent and kind mother, of my acquaintance, was, 
on ſuch an occaſion, forced to whip her little daughter, 
at her firſt coming home from nurſe, eight times ſuc- 
ceſſively, the ſame morning, before ſhe could maſter 
her ſtubbornneſs, and obtain a compliance in a very 
eaſy and indifferent matter. If ſhe had left off ſooner, 
and ſtopped at the ſeventh whipping, ſhe had ſpoiled 


the child for ever; and, by her unprevailing blows, 


only confirmed her refractorineſs, very hardly afterwards 
to be cured : but wiſely perſiſting, till ſhe had bent her 
mind, and fuppled her will, the only end of correc- 
tion and chaſtiſement, ſhe eſtabliſhed her authority 


thoroughly in the very firſt occaſions, and had ever 


after a very ready compliance and obedience in all things 
from her daughter. For, as this was the firſt time, 
ſo, I think, it was the laſt too ſhe ever ſtruc k her. 
The pain of the rod, the firſt occaſion that requires 
it, continued and increaſed without leaving off, till it 
has thoroughly prevailed ; ſhould firſt bend the mind, 
and ſettle the parents authority: and then e. 
mixed with kindneſs, ſhould for ever after keep it. 
This, if well reflected on, would make people more 


, in the uſe of the rod and the cudgel; and keep 


them from being ſo apt to think beating the ſafe and 


univerſal remedy, to be applied at random, on all occa- 
fions. This is certain however, if it does no good, it 
does great harm; if it reaches not the mind, ine makes 
not the will ſupple, it hardens the offender ; and, what- 
_ever pain he has ſuffered for it, it does but endear to 


him h's beloved ſtubbornneſs, which has got him this 
time the victory, and prepares him to conteſt and hope 
for it for the future. Thus, I doubt not, but by ill- 

ordered 


1 
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ordered correction, many have been taught to be obſti- 
nate and refractory, who otherwiſe would have been 
very pliant and tractable. For, if you puniſh a child 
ſo, .as if it were only to revenge the paſt fault, which 
has raiſed your choler ; what operation can this have 
upon his mind, which is the part to be amended? If 
there were no ſturdy humour. or wilfulneſs mixed with 
his fault, there was nothing in it, that required theſeverity 
of blows. A kind, or grave admonition is enough, to 
remedy. the flips of frailty, forgetfulneſs, or inadver- 
tency, and 1s as much as they will ſtand in need of. 
Bur, if there were a perverſeneſs in the will, if it were 
a deſigned, reſolved diſobedience, the puniſhment is 
not to be meaſured by the greatneſs or ſmallneſs of the 
matter wherein it appeared, but by the oppoſition it 
carries, and ſtands in, to that reſpe& and ſubmiſſion 
that is due to the father's orders ; which muſt always be 
rigorouſly exacted, and the blows by pauſes laid on, till 
they reach the mind, and you perceive. the ſigns of a 
true ſorrow, ſhame, and purpoſe of obedience. 

This, I confeſs, requires ſomething more than ſetting 
children a taſk, and whipping them without any more 
ado, if it be not done, and done to our fancy. This 
requires care, attention, obſervation, and a nice ſtudy 
of children's tempers, and weighing their faults well, 
before we. come to this ſort of puniſhment. . But is not 
that better, than always to have the rod in hand, as the 
only inſtrument of government; and, by frequent uſe: 
of it, on all occaſions, miſapply and render inefficacious 
this laſt and uſeful remedy, where there is need of it? 
For, what elfe can be expected, when it is promiſcu- 
ouſly uſed upon every little flip? When a miſtake in 
concordance, or a wrong poſition in verſe, ſhall have 
the ſeverity of the laſh, in a well-tempered and induſ- 
trious lad, as ſurely as a wilful crime in an obſtinate 
and perverſe offender ; how can ſuch a way of correc- 
tion be expected to do good on the mind, and ſet that 
right? which is the only thing to be looked after; and, 
when ſet. right, brings all the reſt that you can deſire 
along with it. 
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'$79. Where a wrong bent of the will wants not 
amendment, there can be no need of blows. All other 
faults, where the mind is rightly diſpoſed, and refuſes 
not the government and authority of the father or tutor, 
are but miſtakes, and may often be over-looked ; or, 
when they are taken notice of, need no other but the 
gentle remedies of advice, direction, and reproof ; till 
the repeated and wilful neglect of thoſe ſhows the fault 
to be in the mind, and that a manifeſt perverſeneſs of 
the will lies at the root of their diſobedience. But 
whenever obſtinacy, which is an open defiance, appears, 

that cannot be winked at, or neglected, but muſt, in 
the firſt inſtance, be ſubdued and maſtered ; only care 
_ be had, that we miſtake not; and we muſt be ſure 
it is obſtinacy, and nothing elſe. 

8 80. But fince the occaſions of puniſhment, eſpeci- 
ally beating, are as much to be avoided as may be, I 
think it ſhould. not be often brought to this point. If 
the awe I ſpoke of be once got, a look will be ſufficient 
in moſt cates. Nor indeed ſhould the ſame carriage, 
ſeriouſneſs, or application be expected from young 
children, as — thoſe of riper growth. They m oft 
be permitted, as I ſaid, the fooliſh and childiſh actions, 
ſuitable to their years, without taking notice of them; 
inadvertency, careleſſneſs, and gaiety, is the character 
of that age. I think the ſeverity I ſpoke of, is not to 
extend itſelf to ſuch unſeaſonable reſtraints; nor is that 
haſtily to be interpreted obſtinacy of wilfulneſs, which 
is the natural product of their age or temper. In fuch 
miſcarriages they are to be affifted, and helped towards 

an amendment, as weak people under a natural infir- . 
mity; which, though they are warned of, yet every re- 

lapſe muſt not be counted a perfect neglect, and they 
preſently: treated as obſtinate. Faults of ftailty, as ey 

thould never be neglected, or let paſs without min 
ſo, unleſs the will. mix with them, they ſhould. never 
be exaggerated, or very: ſharply reproved ; but with a 
gentle hand ſet right, as time and age permit. By this 
means, children will come to ſee what is in any miſ- 
carriage, that is chiefly offenſive, and ſo learn to avoid 
it. This will * them to _—_ their wills right, 
| which 
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which is the great buſineſs; when they find, that it 
preſerves them from any great diſpleaſure; and that in 
all their other failings they meet with the kind concern 
and help, rather than the anger and paſſionate re- 
proaches, of their tutor and parents. Keep them from 
vice, and vicious diſpoſitions, and ſuch a kind of beha- 
viour in general will come, with every degree of their 
age, as is ſuitable to that age, and the company they 
ordinarily converſe with: and as they grow in years, 
they will grow in attention and application. But that 
your words may always carry weight and authority with 
them, if it ſhall happen, upon any occaſion, that you 
bid him leave off the doing of any even childiſh things, 
you muſt be ſure to carry the point, and not let him 
have the maſtery. But yet, I ſay, I would have the 
father ſeldom interpoſe his authority and command in 

_ theſe caſes, or in any other, but ſuch as have a tendency 
to vicious habits. I think there are better ways of pre- 

wailing with them; and a gentle perſuaſion in reaſoning 
(when the firſt point of ſubmiſſion to your will is got) 
will moſt times do much better. I | 
8 8x. It will perhaps be wondered, that ES 
mention nb with children: and yet nen 
cannot but think that the true way of dealing with 
them. They underſtand it as early as they do language; 
and, if I miſ-obſerve not, they love to be ter as 
rational creatures, ſooner than is imagined. It is a 

ride ſhould be cheriſhed in them, and, as much as can 
be, made the greateſt inſtrument to turn them by. 

But when I talk of reaſoning, I do not intend any. 
other, but {ſuch as is ſuited to the child's capacity and 

- apprehenſion. - No-body can think a boy of three or 
even years old ſhould be argued with, as a grown man. 
Long diſcourſes, and philoſophical reaſonings, at beſt, 
amaze and confound, but do not inſtruc, children, 
When I fay therefore, that they muſt be treated as 
rational creatures, I mean, that you ſhould make them 
ſenſible, by the mildneſs of your carriage, and the 

compoſure, even in your correction of them, that what 
you do is reaſonable in you, and ufeful and neceſſary 
for them; and that it is not out of caprice, paſſion, or 

1 JVC fancy, 
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fancy, that you command or forbid them any thing. 
This they are capable of underſtanding ; and there is 
no virtue they ſhould be excited to, nor fault they | 
ſhould be kept from, which I do not think they may 
be convinced of: but it muſt be by ſuch reaſons as their | 
age and underſtanding are capable of, and thoſe pro- 
poſed always in very few and plain words. The foun- 
dations on which ſeveral duties are built, and the 
fountains of right and wrong, from which they ſpring, 
are not, perhaps, eaſily to be let into the minds of 
grown men, not uſed to abſtra& their thoughts from 
common received opinions. Much leſs are children 
capable of reaſonings from remote principles. They 
cannot conceive the force of long deductions : the 
reaſons that move them muſt be obvious, and level to 
their thoughts, and ſuch as may (if I may ſo ſay) be 
felt and touched. But yet, if their age, temper, and 
inclinations, be conſidered, they will never want ſuch _ 
motives, as may be ſufficient to convince them. If, 
there be no other more particular, yet theſe will always 
be intelligible, and of force, to deter them from. any 
fault, fit to be taken notice of in them, viz. that it will 
be a diſcredit and diſgrace to them, and diſpleaſe you. 
§ 82. But, of all the ways whereby chil- 
| dren are to be inſtructed, and their manners 
formed, the plaineſt, eaſieſt, and moſt efficacious, is to 
ſet before their eyes the examples of thoſe things you 
would have them do or avoid. Which, when they are 
pointed out to them, in the practice of perſons within 
their knowledge, with ſome reflections on their beauty 
or unbecomingnels, are of more. force to draw or deter 
their imitation, than any diſcourſes which can be made 
to them. Virtues and vices can by no words be ſo. 
plainly ſet before their underſtandings, as the actions 
of other men will ſhow them, when you direct their 
obſervation, and bid them view this or that good or 
bad quality in their practice, And the beauty or un- 
comelineſs of many things, in good and ill breeding, 
will be better learnt, and make deeper impreſſions on- 
them, in the examples of others, than from any rules 
or inſtructions can be given about them, 33 
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This is a method to be uſed, not only whilft they 
are young; but to be continued, even as long as they 
ſhall be under another's tuition or conduct. Nay, I 
know not whether it be not the beſt way to be uſed by: 
a father, as long as he ſhall think fit, on any occaſion, 


to reform any thing he wiſhes mended in his ſon; 


nothing ſinking” ſo gently, and ſo deep, into men's 
minds, as example. And what ill they either overlook, 
or indulge in themſelves, they cannot but diſlike, and 
be aſhamed of, when it is ſet before them in another. 
$ 83. It may be doubted concerning 
whipping, when, as the It remedy, it 
comes to be neceſſary; at what times, and by whom it 
ſhould be done: whether preſently upon the committing 
the fault, whilſt it is yet freſh and hot; and whether 
parents themſelves ſhould beat their children. As to 
the firſt; I think it ſhould not be done preſently, leſt' 
paſſion mingle with it; and fo, though it exceed the 
Juſt proportion, yet it loſes of its due weight: for even 
children diſcern when we do things in paſſion, © But, 
as I ſaid before, that has moſt weight with them, that 
appears ſedately to come from their parents reaſon; and 


Whipping. 


they are not without this diſtinction. Next, if you 


have any diſcreet ſervant capable of it, and has the 


place of governing your child (for if you have a tutor, 


there is no doubt) I think it is beſt the ſmart ſhould 
come more immediately from another's hand, though 


by the parent's order, who ſhould ſee it done; whereby 


the parent's authority will be preſerved, and the child's 
averſion, for the pain it ſuffers, rather be turned on 
the perſon that immediately inflicts it. For I would 
have a father ſeldom ſtrike his child, but-upon very 


urgent neceſſity, and as the laſt remedy : and then per- 
haps it will be fit to do it fo, that the child ſhould not 


quickly forget it, 


$ 84. But, as I ſaid before, beating is the worſt, and 
therefore the laſt, means to be uſed in the correction of 
children; and that only in caſes of extremity, after all 
gentler ways have been tried, and proved unſucceſsful : ' | 
which, if well obſerved, there will be very ſeldom any 
need of blows. For, it not being to be imagined that 
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a child will often, if ever, diſpute his father's prefent 
command in any particular inſtance; and the father 
not interpoſing his abſolute authority, in peremptory 
rules, concerning either childiſh or indifferent actions, 
wherein his ſon is to have his liberty; or concerning 
his learning or improvement, wherein there is no com- 
pulſion to be uſed; there remains only the prohibition 
of ſome vicious actions, wherein a child is capable of 
obſtinacy, and conſequently can deſerye beating : and 
ſo there will be but very few occaſions of that diſcipline | 
to be uſed by any one, who conſiders well, and orders 
his child's education as it ſhould be. For the firſt 
ſeven years, What vices can a child be guilty of, but 
lying, or ſome ill-natured tricks; the repeated com- 

miſhon- whereof, after his father's direct command 
- againſt it, ſhall bring him into the condemnation of 
obſtinacy, and the chaſtiſement of the rod? If any 
vicious inclination in him be, in the firſt appearance 
and inſtances of it, treated as it ſh6uld be, firſt, with 
your wonder; and then, if returning again a ſecond 
time, diſcountenanced with the ſevere brow of the 
father, tutor, and all about him, and a treatment ſuit- 
able to the ſtate of diſcredit before-mentioned ; and this 
continued till he be made ſenſible and aſhamed of his 
fault; I imagine there will be no need of any other 
correction, nor ever any occaſion to come to blows. 
The neceſſity of ſuch chaſtiſement is uſually the conſe- 
quence only of former indulgences or neglects. If 
vicious inclinations were watched from the beginning, 
and the firſt irregularities which they cauſed, corrected 
by thoſe gentler ways, we ſhould ſeldom have to do 
with more than one diſorder at once; which would be 
eaſily ſet right without any ſtir or noiſe, and not re- 
quire ſo, harſh a diſcipline as beating. Thus, one by 
one, as they appeared, they might all be weeded out, 
without any. figns or memory that ever they had been 
there, But we letting their faults ( by indulging and 
humouring our little ones) grow up, till they are ſturdy 
and numerous, and the defoxmity of them makes us 
aſhamed and uneaſy; we are fain to come to the plough, 


and the harrow ; the ſpade and the pick-ax ny g 
: | | wy 
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deep to come at the roots, and all the force, ſkill, and 
diligence we can uſe, is ſcarce enough to cleanſe the 


vitiated ſeed-plat, overgrown with weeds, and reſtore 


us the hopes of fruits to reward our pains in its ſeaſon. 
S 85. This courſe, if obſerved, will ſpare both father 


and child the trouble of „ e injunctions, and mul- 
tiplied rules of doing and 


habits, (which are thoſe alone that a father ſhould in- 


terpoſe his authority and commands in) none ſhould be 


forbidden children, till they are found guilty of them. 
For ſuch untimely prohibitions, if they do nothing 
- worſe, do at leaſt ſo much towards teaching and allow- 
ing them, that they ſuppoſe that children may be guilty 


of them, who would poſſibly be ſafer in the ignorance 


of any ſuch faults. And the beſt remedy to ſtop 


them, is, as I have ſaid, to ſhow wonder and amaze- 


ment at any ſuch action as hath a vicious tendency, 
when it is firſt taken notice of in a child. For example, 
when he is firſt found in a lye, or any ill-natured trick, 
the firſt remedy ſhould be, to talk to him of it as a 
ſtrange monſtrous matter, that it could not be imagined 
he would have done: and ſo ſhame him out of it, 

{ 86. It will be (it is like) objected, that whatſoever 
I fancy of the tractableneſs of children, and the pre- 


valency of tlioſe ſofter ways of ſhame and commenda- 


tion; yet there are many, who will never apply them- 


ſelves to their books, and to what they ought to learn, 


unleſs they are ſcourged to it. This, I fear, is nothin 

but the language of ordinary ſchools and faſhion, whic 

have never ſuffered the other to be tried as it ſhould 
be, in places where it could be taken notice of. Why, 
elſe, does the learning of latin and greek need the rod, 
when french and italian need it not > Children learn 
to dance and fence without whipping : nay, arithmetic, 
drawing, &c. they apply themſelves welt enough to, 


without beating: which would make one ſuſpect, that 


there is ſomething ſtrange, unnatural, and diſagreeable 
to that age, in the things required in grammar-ſchools, 
or in the methods uſed there, that children cannot be 
brought to, without the ſeverity of the laſh, and hard! 


9 wit 


forbearing. For I am of 
opinion, that of thoſe actions, which tend to vicious 
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with that too; or elſe, that it is a miſtake, that thoſe 
tongues could not be taught them without beati | 
$ 87. But let us ſuppoſe ſome ſo negligent or idle; 
that they will not be brought to learn by the gentle 
ways propoſed (for we muſt grant, that there will be 
children found of all tempers) ; yet it does not thence 
follow, that the rough diſcipline of the cudgel is to be 
uſed to all. Nor can any one be concluded unmanage- 
able by the milder methods of government, till they 
have been thoroughly tried upon him; and, if they will 
not prevail with him to uſe his endeavours, and do 
what is in his power to do, we make no excuſes for 
the obſtinate: blows are the proper remedies for thoſe: 
but blows laid on, in a way different from the ordinary. 
He that wilfully neglects his book, and ſtubbornly re- 
fuſes any thing he can do, required of him by his 
father, expreſſing himſelf in a poſitive ſerious com- 
mand, ſhould not be corrected with two or three angry 
laſhes, for not performing his taſk, and the ſame puniſn- 
ment repeated again and again, upon every the like de- 
fault: but, when it is brought to that paſs, that wilful- 
neſs evidently ſhows itſelf, and makes blows neceſſary ; 
J think the chaſtiſement ſhould be a little more ſedate, 
and a little more ſevere, and the whipping (mingled 
with admonition between) ſo continued, till the im- 
preſſions of it, on the mind, were found legible i in the 
face, voice, and ſubmiſſion of the child, not ſo ſenſible 
of the ſmart, as of the fault he has been guilty of, and 
melting in true ſorrow under it. If ſuch a correction 
as this, tried fome few times at fit diſtances, and car- 
ried to the utmoſt ſeverity, with the viſible diſpleaſure 
of the father all the while, will not work the effect, 
turn the mind, and produce a future compliance; what 
can be hoped from blows, and to what purpoſe ſhould 
they be any more uſed? Beating, when you can expect 
no good from it, will look more like the fury of an 
enraged enemy, than the good-will of a compaſſionate 
| friend ; and ſuch chaſtiſement carries with it only pro- 
vocation, without any proſpect of amendment. If it 
be any father” s misfortune to have a ſon thus perverſe 
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and untractable, I know not what more he can do but 
pray for him. But I imagine, if a right courſe be 
taken with children from the beginning, very few will be 
found to be ſuch ; and when there are any ſuch inſtances, 


they are not to be the rule for the education of thoſe 


who are better natured, and may be managed with 
better uſage. 5 i | 
$ 88. If a tutor can be got, that, thinking 
himſelf in the father's place, charged with his 
care, and reliſhing theſe things, will at the beginnin 
apply himſelf to put them in practice, he will after- 
wards find his work very eaſy : and you will, I gueſs, 
have your ſon in a little time a greater proficient in 
both learning and breeding, than perhaps you imagine. 
But let him by no means beat him, at any time, with- 
out your conſent and direction; at leaſt till you have 
experience of his diſcretion and temper. But yet, to 
keep up his authority with his pupil, beſides concealing 
that he has not the power of the rod, you muſt be ſure 
to uſe him with great reſpect yourſelf, and cauſe all 
your family to do ſo too, For you cannot expect your 
ſon ſhould have any regard for one, whom he ſees you, 
or his mother, or others flight. If you think him 


worthy of contempt, you have choſen amiſs ; and if you 


ſhow any contempt of him, he will hardly eſcape it 
from your-fon: and whenever that happens, whatever 


worth he may have in himſelf, and abilities for this 
employment, they are all loſt to your child, and can 


afterwards never be made uſeful to him. 125 
§ 89. As the father's example muſt teach the child 


reſpect for his tutor ; ſo the tutor's example muſt lead 


the child into thoſe actions he would have him do. 
His practice muſt by no means croſs his precepts, un- 
leſs he intend: to ſet him wrong, It will be to no pur- 

e for the tutor to talk of the reſtraint of the paſ- 


ſions, whilſt any of his own are let looſe; and he will 
in vain endeavour to reform any vice or indecency in 
his pupil, which he allows in himſelf. Il patterns are 


ſure to be followed more than good rules: and there- 
fore he muſt alſo carefully preſerve him from the influ- 
ence of ill precedents, eſpecially the moſt dangerous of 


all, 


Tutor. 
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all, the examples of the ſervants; from whoſe company 
he is to be kept, not by prohibitions, for that will but 
give him an itch after it, but by other ways I have 


mentioned. To Pa | 5 
Governor, 8 90. In all the whole buſineſs of educa- 
tion, there is nothing like to be leſs 
hearkened to, or harder to be well obſerved, than what 
I am now going to ſay; and that is, that children 
ſhould, from their firſt beginning to talk, have ſome 
diſcreet, ſober, nay wiſe perſon about them, whoſe care 
it ſhould be to faſhion them aright, and keep them from 
all ill, eſpecially the infection of bad company. I think 
this province requires great ſobriety, temperance, ten- 
derneſs, diligence, and diſcretion; qualities hardly to 
be found united in perſons, that are to be had for ordi- 
nary ſalaries: nor eaſily to be found any where. As 
to the charge of it, I think it will be the money beſt 
laid out that can be about our children; and therefore, 
though it may be expenſive more than is ordinary, 
yet it cannot be thought dear. He that at any rate 
procures his child a good mind, well-principled, tem- 
pered to virtue and uſefulneſs, and adorned with civility 
and good breeding, makes a better purchaſe for him, 
than if he had laid out the money tor an addition of 
more earth to his former acres. - Spare it in toys and 
play-games, in {ilk and ribbons, laces and other uſeleſs 
expences, as much as you pleaſe; but be not ſparing 
in ſo neceſſary a part as this, It is not good huſbandry 
to make bis fortune rich, and his mind poor. I have 
often, with great admiration, ſeen people laviſh it pro- 
fuſely in tricking up their children in fine cloaths, 
lodging, and feeding them ſumptuouſly, allowing them 
more _w_ enough. of uſeleſs ſervants; and yet at the, 
fame time ſtarve their minds, and not take ſufficient 
care to cover that, which is the moſt ſhameful naked- 
neſs, viz. their natural wrong inclinations and igno- 
Trance. This I can look on as no other than a ſacri- 
ficing to their Qwn vanity ;. it ſhowing more their 
ride, than true care of the good of their children. 
/hatſoever you employ to the advantage of your ſon's 
mind will ſhow your true kindneſs, though it be 4 
| . . tne 


>. 


the leſſening of his eſtate. A-wiſe and good man can 


hardly want either the opinion or reality of being great 


and happy. But he that is fooliſh or vicious, can be 


neither great nor happy, what eſtate ſoever you leave 


him: and I aſk you, whether there be not men in the 
world, whom you had rather have your ſon be, with 
cool. per annum, than ſome other you know, with 
goool? | SEPT: | 

$ 91. The conſideration of charge ought not, there- 


fore, to deter thoſe who are able: the great difficulty 


will be, where to find a proper perſon. For thoſe: of 
ſmall age, parts, and virtue, are unfit for this employ- 
ment : and. thoſe that have greater, will hardly be got 
to undertake ſuch a charge. You muſt therefore look 
out early, and inquire every-where ; for the world has 
people of all ſorts: and I: remember, Montaigne ſays 


in one of his eſſays, that the learned Caſtalio was fain 


to make trenchers at Baſil, to keep himfelf from 
ſtarving, when his father would have given any money 
for ſuch a tutor for his ſon, and Caſtalio have willingly 
embraced ſuch an employment upon very reaſonable 


terms: but this was for want of intelligence. WEN 


$ 92. If you find it difficult to meet with ſuch a 
tutor as we defire, you are not to wonder. I only can 
ſay, ſpare no care nor coſt to get ſuch an one. All 
things are to be had that way: and I dare aſſure you, 
that, if you can get a good one, you will never repent 
the charge; but will always have the ſatisfaction to 
think it the money, of all other, the beſt laid out. But 
be ſure take no-body upon friends, or charitable, no; 


nor bare great commendations. Nay, if you will do as 


you ought, the reputation of a ſober man, with a good 


ſtock of learning, (which is all uſually required in a 
tutor) will not be enough to ſerve your turn. In this 
choice be as curious, as you would be in that of a wife 


for him: for you muſt not think of trial, or changing 
afterwards ; that will cauſe great inconvenience to you, 
and greater to your ſon. When I confider the ſcruples 
and cautions I here lay in your way, methinks it looks 


as if I adviſed you to ſomething, which I would have * 


offered at, but in effect not done. But he that ſhall 
| conſider, 
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_ conſider, how much the buſineſs of a tutor, rightly 
employed, lies out of the road ; and how remote it is 
from the thoughts of many, even of thoſe who propoſe 
to themſelves this employment; will perhaps be of my 
mind, that one, fit to educate and form the mind of a 
young gentleman, is not every-where to be found; and 
that more than ordinary care is to be taken in the choice 
of e or elſe you' may fail of your end. 

$ 93. The character of a ſober man, and 
a ſcholar, is, as I have above obferved, 
what every one expects in a tutor. This generally is 
thought enough, and is all that parents commonly look 
for. - But when ſuch an one has emptied out, into his 
pupil, all the latin and logic he has brought from the 
univerſity, will that furniture make him a fine gentle- 
man? Or can it be expected, that he ſhould be better 
bred, better ſkilled in the world, better principled in 
the grounds and foundations of true virtue and gene- 
roſity, than his young tutor is? 
Io forma young gentleman, as he mould be, it 18 fit 
his governor ſhould himſelf be well-bred, underſtand 
the ways of carriage, and meaſures of civility, in all 
the variety of perſons, times and places; and keep his 
pupil, as much as his age requires, conſtantly to the 
obſervation of them. This is an art not to be learnt, 
nor taught by books: nothing can give it, but good 
company and obſervation joined rogether. The taylor 
may make his cloaths modiſh, and the dancing-maſter 
give faſhion to his motions ; yet neither of theſe, though 
they ſet off well, make a well-bred gentleman: no, 
though he have learning to boot; which, if not well 
managed, makes him more impertinent and intolerable 
in converſation. Breeding is that, which ſets a gloſs 
upon all his other good qualities, and renders them uſe- 
ful to him, in procuring him the eſteem and good-will 
of all that he comes near. Without good breeding, 
his otheraccompliſhments make him paſs but for proud, 

conceited, vain, or fooliſh. 
Courage, in an ill-bred man, has the air, and eſcapes 
not the opinion, of brutality: learning becomes pedan- 
try; wit, buffoonery; plainneſs, ruſticity; good- nature, 

| fawning : : 


Tutor. | 


A 
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fawning: and there cannot be a good quality i in him, 
which want of breeding will not warp, and disfigure to 
his diſadvantage. Nay, virtue and parts, though they 
are allowed their due commendation, yet are not enough 
to procure a man a good reception; and make him wel- 
come where-ever he comes. No-body contents himſelf 
with rough diamonds, and wears them ſo, who would 
appear with advantage. When they are poliſhed and 
ſer, then they give a luſtre. Good qualities are the 
ſubſtantial riches of the mind ; but it is good breeding 
ſets them off: and he that will be acceptable, muſt 
ive beauty, as well as ſtrength, to his actions. Soli- 
. or even uſefulneſs, is not enough : a graceful way 
and faſhion, in every thing, is that which gives the 
ornament and liking. And, in moſt caſes, the manner 
of doing 1s of more conſequence than the thing done ; 
and upon that depends the ſatisfaction, or diſguſt, 


wherewith it is received. This therefore, which hes 


not in the putting off the hat, nor making of compli- 
ments, but in a due and free compoſure of language, 
looks, motion, poſture, place, &c. ſuited to perſons 

and occaſions, and can be learned only by habit and uſe, 
though it be above the capacity of children, and little 
ones ſhould not be perplexed about it; yet it ought to 
be begun, and in a good meaſure learned, by a young 
gentleman, whilſt he is under a tutor, before he comes 
into the world upon his own legs; for then uſually it is 


too late to hope to reform ſeveral habitual indecencies, 


which lie in little things. For the carriage is not as it 
ſhould be, till it is become natural in every part ; 


falling, as ſkilful muſicians fingers do, into harmonious 


order, without care, and without thought. If in con- 
verſation a man's mind be taken up with a ſolicitous 
watchfulneſs about any part of his behaviour, inſtead 
of being mended by it, it will be conſtrained, uneaſy, 
and ungraceful. 


Beſides, this part 1s ak neceſſary to be formed by 


the hands and care of a governor : becauſe, though the 


errours committed in breeding are the firſt that are taken 
notice of by others, yet they are the laſt that any one 1s 
told 1 Not but that the malice of the world is for- 


R ward 
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ward enough to tattle of them; but it is always out of 
his hearing, who ſhould make profit of their judgment, 
and reform himſelf by their cenſure. And indeed this 
is ſo nice a point to be meddled with; that even thoſe 
who are friends, and wiſh it were mended, ſcarce ever 
dare menition it, and tell thoſe they love, that they are 
guilty in ſuch or ſuch caſes of ill breeding. Errours 
in other things may often with civility be ſhown ano- 
ther; and it is no breach of good manners, or friend- 
ſhip, to ſet him right in other miſtakes: but good 
breeding itfelf allows not a man to touch upon this ; 
or to infinuate to another, that he is guilty of want of 
breeding. Such information carr come only from thoſe 
who Have authority over them: and from them too it 
comes very hardly and harſhly to a grown man; and, 
| however ſoftened, goes but ill down with any one, who 
| has lived ever fo little in the world. Whetefore it is 
| neceffary, that this part ſhould be the governor's prin- 
cipal care; that an habirual gracefulneſs, and polite= 
neſs in all his carriage, may be ſettled in his charge, as 
much as may be, before he goes out of his hands: and 
that he may not need advice in this point, When he has 
neither time nor diſpoſition to receive it, nor has any 
body left to give it him. The tutor therefore ought, in 
the fitſt place, to be well bred: and a young gentle- 
man, who gets this one qualification from his governor, 
fets out * advantage; and will find, that this 
one accompliſhment will more open his way to him, 
get him more friends, and carry him farther in the 
world, than all the hard words, or real knowledge, he 
Has got from the liberal arts, or his tutor's learned en- 
| cyclopzdia ; not that thoſe ſhould be neglected, but by 
| no means preferred; or ſuffered to thruſt out che other. 
| 8 q. Befides being well-bred, the tutor ſhould know 
the world weil; the ways, the hnmours, the follies, the 
cheats, the faults of the age he is fallen into, and par- 
ticularly of the country he lives in. Theſe he ſhould 
be able to ſhow to his pupil, as he finds him capable; 
teach him {kill in men, and their manners; pull off the 
maſk, which their ſeverat callings and pretences cover 
them with; and make hi pupil diſcern” what lies at 
7 | whe 
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the bottom, under ſuch appearances ; that he may nor, 
as unexperienced young men are apt to do, if they are 
unwarned, take one thing for another, judge by the 
outſide, and give himſelf up to ſhow, and the inſinua- 
tion of a fair carriage, or an obliging application. A 
governor ſhould: teach his ſcholar to gueſs at, and be- 
ware of, the deſigns of men he hath to do with, neither 
with too much ſuſpicion, nor too much confidence; 
but, as the young man is by nature moſt inc lined to 
either ſide, rectify him, and bend him the other way; 
He ſhould accuſtom him to make, as much as is 


ſible, a true judgment of men by thoſe marks, Which 
ſer ve beſt. to ſhow what they are, and give à proſpect. 


into their inſide; which often ſthows' Itſelf in little 
things, eſpecially when they are not in parade, and 
upon their guard. He ſhould acquaint him with the 


true ſtate of the world, and diſpoſe him to xhink no 


man better or worſe, wiſer or fooliſher; than he really 
is. Thus, by ſafe and inſenſible degrees, he will 
from a boy to a man; which is the moſt hazardous ftep 
in all the whole courſe of life. This therefore - ſhould 
be carefully watched, and a young man with great dili- 
ence handed over it; and not, as now uſually is done, 
be taken from a governor's conduct, and all at once 
thrown into the world under his own, not without 
manifeſt danger of immediate ſpoiling; there being 
nothing more frequent, than inſtanees of the great 


looſeneſs, extravagancy, and debauchery, which young. 


men have rufi into, as ſoon as they have been let loofe 
from a fevers! and ſtrict education: which, I think, 
may be chieflyimputed to their wrong way of breed- 
ing eſpecially in this part; for, having been bred up 
in a great ignorance of vhat the world truly is, and 


finding it quite another thing; when they come into it, 


than What chey were taught it ſhould be, and ſo ima. 
gined it Was; are eaſily perſuaded; by other kind of 
tutors, Which' they are ſute to meet th. that the diſ. 
oipline the) were kept under, dnd the lectures that were 
read to them; were but the fürmalities of education, 
and the reſtraints of -ehildhood% that the freedom be- 
I6tifing to men, is to take their ſwing in a full enjoy- 
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ment of what was before forbidden them: They ſhow 
the young novice the world, full of faſhionable and 
glittering examples of this every-where, and he is pre- 
ſently dazzled with them. My young maſter, failing 
not to be willing to ſhow himſelf a man, as much as 
any of the ſparks of his years, lets himſelf looſe to all 
the irregularities he finds in the moſt debauched ; and 
thus courts credit and manlineſs, in the caſting off the 
modeſty and ſobriety he has till then been kept in; and 
thinks it brave, at his firſt ſetting out, to ſignalize 
himſelf in running counter to all the rules of virtue, 
which have been preached to him by his tutor. 
The ſhowing him the world as really it is, before he 
comes-wholly into it, is one of the heſt means, I think, 
to prevent this miſchief. He ſhould, by degrees, be 
informed of. the vices in faſhion, and warned of the 
applications and deſigns of thoſe who will make it 
their buſineſs to corrupt him. He ſhould be told the 
arts they uſe, and the trains they lay; and now and 
then have ſet before him the tragical or ridiculous ex- 
amples of thoſe who are ruining, or ruined, this way. 
The age is not like to want inſtances of this kind, 
which ſhould be made land-marks to him; that by the 
diſgraces, diſeaſes, beggary, and ſhame of hopeful 
young men, thus brought to ruin, he may be pre- 
cautioned, and be made ſee, how thoſe join in the con- 
tempt and neglect of them that are undone, who, by 
pretences of friendſhip and reſpect, led them into it, 
and helped to prey upon them whilſt they were un- 
doing; that he may ſee, before he buys it by a too dear 
experience, that thoſe who perſuade him not to follow 
"the ſober advices he has received from his governors, 
and the counſel of his own reaſon, which they call 
being governed by others, do it only, that they may 
have the government of him themſelves; and make 
him believe, he goes like a man of himſelf, by his own 
conduct, and for his own pleaſure, when, in truth, he 
is wholly as a child, led by them into thoſe vices, 
which beſt ſerve their purpoſes. This is a knowledge, 
which, upon all occaſions, a tutor ſhould endeavour to 


inftil, 
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inſti], and by all methods try to make him compre- 
hend, and thoroughly reliſh. | | 
1 know it is ole ſaid, that to diſcover to a young 
man the vices of the age is to teach them him. That, 
I confeſs, is a good deal ſo, according as it is done 
and therefore requires a diſcreet man of parts, who 
knows the world, and can judge of the temper, incli- 
nation, and weak fide of his pupil. This farther is to 
be remembered, that it is not poſſible now (as perhaps 
formerly it was) to keep a young gentleman from vice, 
by a total ignorance of it; unleſs you will all his life 
mew him up in a cloſet, and never let him go into 
company. The longer he is kept thus hood-winked, 
the leſs he will ſee, when he comes abroad into open 
day-light, and be the more expoſed to be a prey to 
himſelf and others. And an old boy, at his firſt ap- 
pearance, with all the gravity of his ivy-buſh about 
him, is ſure to draw on him the eyes and chirping of 


the whole town volery ; amongſt which, there will not 


be wanting ſome birds of prey, that will preſently be 
on the wing for him. 


The only fence againſt the world, is a - thorough 


knowledge of it: into which a young gentleman ſhould 


be entered by degrees, as he can bear it; and the earlier 
the better, ſo he be in ſafe and ſkilful hands to guide 
him. The ſcene ſhould be gently opened, and his en- 
trance made. ſtep by ſtep, and the dangers pointed out 


that attend him, from the ſeveral degrees, tempers, de- 
ſigns, and clubs of men. He ſhould be prepared to 


be ſhocked by ſome, and carefſed by others; warned 
who are like to oppoſe, who to miſlead, who to under- 
mine him, and who to ſerve him. He ſhould be in- 
ſtructed how to know and diſtinguiſh men ; where he 
ſhould let them ſee, and when diſſemble the knowledge 
of them, and their aims and workings. And if he be 
too forward to venture upon his own ſtrength and ſkill, 
the perplexity and trouble of a miſadventure now and 


then, that reaches not his innocence, his health, or re- 


putation, may not be an ill way to teach him more 


caution. | 
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This, I confefs, containing one great part of wiſdom, 
is not the product of ſome ſuperficial thoughts, of 
much reading; but the effect of experience and obſer- 
vation in a man, who has lived in the world with his 
eyes open, and converſed with men of all ſorts. And 
therefore I think it of moſt value to be inſtilled into a 
young man, upon all occaſions which offer themſelves, 
that, when he comes to launch into the deep himſelf, 
he may not be like one at fea without a line, compals, 
or ſea-chart; but may have ſome notice before-hand of 
the rocks and ſhoals, the currents and quickſands, and 
know a little how to ſteer, that he fink not, before he 
get experience. He that thinks not this of more mo- 
ment to his fon, and for which he more needs a gover- 
nor, than the languages and learned ſciences, forgets 
of how much more uſe it is to judge right of men, 
and manage his affairs wiſely with them, than to ſpeak 
greek and latin, or argue in mood and figure; or to 
have his head filled with the abſtruſe ſpeculations of 
natural philoſophy and metaphyſics; nay, than to be 
well verſed in greek and roman writers, though that be 
much better for a gentleman, than to be a good peri- 
patetic or caiteſian : becauſe thoſe ancient authors ob- 
ſerved and painted mankind well, and give the beſt 
light into that kind of knowledge. He that goes into 
the eaſtern parts of Aſia, will find able and acceptable 
men, without any of theſe: but without virtue, know - 
ledge of the world, and civility, an eee and 
valuable man can be found no-where. 

A great part of the learning now in faſhion in the 
ſchools of Europe, and that goes ordinarily into the 
round of education, a gentleman may, in a good mea- 
ſure, be unfurniſhed with, ,without any great —_— 
ment to himſelf, or prejudice to his affairs. :But'/prus 
dence and good breeding are, in all the ſtations: and 
occurrences of life, neceſſary; and moſt young men 
ſuffer in the want of them; and come rawer, and more 
aukward, into the world; than they ſhould, for, _ 
very reaſon ; becauſe; theſt qualities, which are, ofa 
other, the moſt neceſſary t to be taught, and ſtand: 
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in need of the aſſiſtance and help of a teacher, are 
generally neglected, and thought but a ſlight, or no 
part of a tutor's buſineſs. Latin and learning make all 


the noiſe: and the main ſtreſs is laid upon "his profi- 


ciency in things, a great part whereof belongs not to 
a gentleman's calling; which is to have the knowledge 
of a man of buſineſs, a carriage ſuitable to his rank, 

and to be eminent and uſeful in his country, according 
to his ſtation. Whenever either ſpare hours from that, 

or an inclination to perfect himſelf in ſome parts of 
knowledge, which his tutor did but juſt enter him 1 in, 
ſet him upon any ſtudy; the firſt rudiments of it, 
which he learned before, will open the way enough for 
his own induſtry to carry him as far as his fancy will 
prompt, or his parts enable him to go: or, if he thinks 
it may ſave his time and pains, to be helped over ſome 
difficulties by the hands of a maſter, he may then take 
a man that 1s perfectly well ſkilled in it, or chooſe ſuch 
an one, as he thinks fitteſt for his purpoſe. But to 
initiate his pupil in any part of learning, as far as is 
neceſſary for a young man in the ordinary courſe of his 
ſtudies, an ordinary ſkill in the governor is enough. 
Nor is it requiſite that he ſhould be a thorough ſcholar, 
or poſſeſs in perfection all thoſe ſciences, which it is 
convenient a young gentleman ſhould haye a taſte of, in 
ſome general view, or ſhort-ſyſtem. A gentleman, that 
would penetrate deeper, muſt do it by his own genius 
and induſtry afterwards: for no-body ever went far in 
knowledge, or became eminent in any of the ſciences, 
by the diſcipline and conſtraint of a maſter. 


The great work of a governor is to faſhion the car- 


riage, and form the mind; to ſettle in his pupil good 
habits, and the principles of virtue and wiſdom; to 
give. him, by little and little, a view of mankind; and 


work him into a love and imitation of what is excel- 
lent, and praiſe-worthy ; and, in the proſecution of it, 
to give him vigour, activity, and induſtry. The ſtudies ' 


which he ſets him upon, are but, as it were, the exer- 
ciſes of his. faculties, and employment of his time, to 


keep him from fauntering and idleneſs, to teach him 


application; and accuſtom him to take pains, and to 
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give him ſome little taſte of what his own induſtry 
muſt perfect. For who expects, that under a tutor a 
young gentleman ſhould be an accompliſhed critic, 
orator, or logician; go to the bottom of meta- 
phyſics, natural philoſophy, or mathematics; or be a 
maſter in hiſtory or chronology ? though ſomething of 
each of theſe is to be taught him: but it is only to open 
the door, that he may look in, and, as it were, begin 
an acquaintance, but not to dwell there: and a governor 
would be much blamed, that ſhould keep his pupil too 
long, and lead him too far in moſt of them. But of 
good breeding, knowledge of the world, virtue, in- 
duſtry, and a love of reputation, he cannot have too 
much: and, if-he have theſe, he will not long want 
what he needs or deſires of the other. 

And, ſince it cannot be hoped he ſhould have time 
and ſtrength to learn all things, moſt pains ſhould be 
taken about that which is moſt neceſſary ; and that 
principally looked after, which will be of moſt and 
frequenteſt uſe to him in the world. | 

Seneca complains of the contrary practice in his 
time: and yet the Burgerſdiciuſes and the Scheiblers did 
not ſwarm in thoſe days, as they do now in theſe. 
What would he have thought, if he had lived now, 
when the tutors think it their great buſineſs to fill the 
ſtudies and heads of their pupils with ſuch authors as 
theſe? He would have bad much more reaſon to ſay, 
as he does, Non vite, ſed ſcholæ diſcimus ;** We 
learn not to live, but to diſpute ; and our education fits 
us rather for the univerſity, than the world. But it is 
no wonder, if thoſe who make the faſhion, ſuit it to 
what they have, and not to what their pupils want. 
The faſhion being once eſtabliſhed, who can think it 
ſtrange, that in this, as well as in all other things, ir 
ſhould prevail ; and that the greateſt part of thoſe, who 


find their account in an eaſy ſubmiſſion to it, ſhould 
be ready to cry out hereſy, when any one departs from 
it? It is nevertheleſs matter of aſtoniſhment, that men 
of quality and parts ſhould ſuffer themſelves to be ſo 
far miſled by cuſtom and implicit faith. Reaſon, if 
conſulted with, would adviſe, that their children's time 


ſhould 
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ſhould be ſpent in acquiring what might be uſeful to 


them, when they come to be men, rather than to have 
their heads ſtuffed with a deal of traſh, a great part 
whereof they uſually never do (it 1s certain they never 
need to) think on again as long as they live; and fo 
much of it, as does ſtick by them, they are only the 
worſe for. This is ſo well known, that I appeal to 
Parents themſelves, who have been at coſt to have their 
young heirs taught it, whether it be not ridiculous for 
their ſons to have any tincture of that ſort of learning, 
when they come abroad into the world ; whether any 
appearance of it would not lefſen and diſgrace them in 
company. And that certainly muſt be an admirable 
acquiſition, and deſerves well to make a part in educa- 
tion, which men are aſhamed of, where they are moſt 
concerned to ſhow their parts and breeding. 

There is yet another reaſon, why politeneſs of man- 
ners, and knowledge of the world, ſhould principally 
be looked after in a tutor: and that is, becauſe a man 
of parts and years may enter a lad far enough in any of 
thoſe ſciences, which he has no deep inſight into him- 
felf. Books in theſe will be able to furniſh him, and 
give him light and precedency enough, to go before a 


young follower : but he will never be able to ſet ano- 


ther right in the knowledge of the world, and, above 
all, in breeding; who is a novice in them himſelf. 
Fhis is a knowledge he muſt have about him, worn 


into him by uſe and converſation, and a long CE 


himſelf by what he has obſerved to be practiſed an 

allowed in the beſt company. This, if he has it not of 
his own, is no-where to be borrowed, for the uſe of 
his pupil: or if he could find pertinent treatiſes of it 
in books, that would reach all the particulars of an 
engliſh gentleman's behaviour; his own ill-faſhioned 
example, if he be not well-bred himſelf, would ſpoil 


all his lectures; it being impoſſible, that any one ſhould 


come forth well-faſhioned out of unpoliſhed, ill-bred 
company. | | 
I fay this, not that I think ſuch a tutor is every day 
to be met with, or to be had at the ordinary rates : but 
that thoſe, who are able, may not be ſparing of inquiry 
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or coſt, in what is of ſo great moment.; and that 
other parents, whoſe eſtates will not reach to greater 
ſalaries, may yet remember, what they ſhould princi- 
pally have an eve to, in the choice of one, to whom 
they would commit the education of their children ; 
and what part they ſhould chietly look after themſelves, 
whilſt they are under their care, and as often as they 
come within their obſervation; and not think, that all 
lies in latin and french, or ſome dry ſyſtems of logic 
and philoſophy. | 
Yamiliariar. $95. But to return to our method again. 
Though I have mentioned rhe ſeverity of 
the father's brow, and the awe ſettled thereby in the 
mind of children when young, as one main inſtrument, 
whereby their education 1s to be managed; yet I am 
far from being of an opinion, that it ſhould be conti- 
nued all along to them: whilſt they are under the diſ- 
cipline and government of pupilage, I think it ſhould 
be relaxed, as, faft as their age, diſcretion, and good 
behaviour could allow it; even to that degree, that a 
father will do Well, as his ſon grows up, and is capable 
of it, to talk familiarly With him; nay, aſk his advice, 
and conſult with him, about thoſe things wherein he 
has any know ledge or underſtanding. By this the father 
will gain two things, both of great moment. The one 
is, that it will put ſerious conſiderations into his ſon's 
thoughts, better than any rules or advices he can give 
him. The ſooner you treat him as a man, the ſooner 
he will begin to be one: and if you admit him into 
ſerious diſcourſes ſometimes with you, you will inſen- 
fibly raiſe his mind above the uſual. amuſements of 
youth, and thoſe trifling occupations which it is com- 
monly waſted 1 in. For it is caſy to obſerve, that many 
young men continue longer in the thought and conver- 
ſation of ſchool-boys, than otherwiſe they would, be- 
cauſe their parents keep them at that diſtance, and in 
that low rank, by all their carriage to them. 

896. Another thing of greater conſequence, which 
you Wil obtain by ſuch a way of treating him, will be 
his friendſhip. Many fathers, though they proportion 
to their ſons Itheral allowances, according to their age 
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and condition ; yet they keep the knowledge of their 
eſtates and concerns from them with as much reſerved- 
neſs, as if they were guarding a ſecret of ſtate from a 
ſpy or an enemy. This, if it looks not like jealouſy, 
yet it wants thoſe marks of kindneſs and intimacy, 
which a father ſhould ſhow to his ſon ; and, no doubt, 
often hinders or abates that chearfulneſs and ſatisfaction, 
wherewith a ſon ſhould addreſs himſelf to, and rely 
upon, his father. And I cannot but often wonder to 
ſee fathers, who love their ſons very well, yet ſo order 
the matter, by a conſtant ſtiffneſs, and a mien of 
authority and diſtance to them all their lives, as if they 
were never to enjoy or have any comfort from thoſe 
they love beſt in the world, till they have loſt them by 


being removed into another. Nothing cements and 


_ eſtabliſhes friendſhip and good-will, ſo much as confi- 
dent communication of concernments and affairs. Other 
kindneſſes, without this, leave ſtill ſome doubts; but 


when your ſon ſees you open your mind to him; when 
he finds, that you intereſt him in your affairs, as things 


you are willing ſhould, in their turn, come into his 
ands, he will be concerned for them as for his own; 
wait his ſeaſon with patience, and love you in the mean 
time, who keep him not at the diſtance of a ſtranger. 
This will alſo make him ſee, that the enjoyment you 
have, is not without care; which the more he is ſenſible 
of, the leſs will he envy you the poſſeſſion, and the 
more think himſelf happy under the management of ſo 
favourable a friend, and ſo careful a father. There is 
ſcarce any young man of ſo little thought, or ſo. void 
of ſenſe, that would not be glad of a ſure friend, that 
he might have recourſe to, and freely conſult on occa- 
ſion, The reſervedneſs and diſtance that fathers keep, 
often deprive their ſons of that refuge, which would 
be of more advantage to them, than an hundred re- 
bukes and chidings. Would your ſon engage in ſome 
frolic, or take a vagary ; were it not much better he 
ſhould do it with, than without your knowledge! For 
ſince allowances for ſuch things muſt be made to young 
men, the more you know of his intrigues and deſigns, 
the better will you be able to prevent great eee ; 

and, 
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and, by letting him ſee what is like to follow, take the 
right way of e ke with him to avoid leſs incon- 
veniencies. ould you have him open his heart to 
you, and aſk your advice? You muſt begin to do fo 
with him firſt, and by your carriage beget that con- 
fidence. | 
89 97. But whatever he conſults you about, unleſs it 
lead to ſome fatal and irremediable miſchief, be ſure 
you adviſe only as a friend of more experience; but 
with your advice mingle nothing of command or autho- 
rity, nor more than you would to your equal, or a 
. ſtranger. That would be to drive him for ever from 
any farther demanding, or receiving advantage from 
your counſel. You muſt conſider, that he is a young 
man, and has pleaſures and fancies, which you are 
aſſed. You muſt not expect his inclinations ſhould 
be juſt as yours, nor that at twenty he ſhould have the 
ſame thoughts you have at fifty. All that you can wiſh 
is, that ſince, youth muſt have ſome liberty, ſome out- 
leaps ; they might be with the ingenuity of a ſon, and 
under the eye of a father, and then no very great harm 
can come of it. The way to obtain this, as I ſaid be- 
fore, is (according as you find him capable) to talk 
with him about your affairs, propoſe matters to him 
familiarly; and aſk his advice ; and when he ever lights 
on the right, follow it as his; and if it ſucceed well, 
let him have the commendation. This will not at all 
leſſen your authority, but increaſe his love and eſteem 
of you. Whilſt you keep your eſtate, the ſtaff wall 
ſtill be in your own hands; and your authority the 
ſurer, the more it is ſtrengthened with confidence and 
kindneſs. For you have not that power you ought to 
have over him, till he comes to' be more afraid of 
offending ſo good a friend, than of loſing ſome part of 
his future expectation. 1755 
$ 98. Familiarity of diſcourſe, if it can become a 
father to his ſon, may much more be condeſcended to 
by a tutar to his pupil. All their time together ſhould 
not be ſpent in reading of lectures, and magiſterially 
dictating to him what he is to obſerye and follow; 
hearing him in his turn, and ufing him to reaſon _—_ 
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what is propoſed, will make the rules go down the 
eaſier, and ſink the deeper, and will give him a liking 
to ſtudy and inſtruction: and he will then begin to 
value knowledge, when he ſees that it enables him to 
diſcourſe ; and he finds the pleaſure and credit of bear- 
ing a part in the converſation, and of having his reaſons 
ſometimes approved and hearkened to. Particularly in 
morality, prudence, and breeding, caſes ſhould be put 
to him, and his judgment aſked : this opens the under- 
ſtanding hetter than maxims, how well ſoever explained; 
and ſettles the rules better in the memory for practice. 
This way lets things into the mind, which ſtick there, 
and retain their evidence with them; whereas words at 
beſt are faint repreſentations, being not ſo much as the 
true ſhadows of things, and are much ſooner forgotten. 
He will better comprehend the foundations — mea 
ſures of decency and juſtice, and have livelier and more 
laſting impreſſions of what he ought to do, by giving 
his opinion on caſes propoſed, and reaſoning with his 
tutor on fit inſtances, than by giving a ſilent, negligent, 
ſleepy audience to his tutor's lectures; and much more 
than by captious logical diſputes, or ſet declamations of 
his own, upon any queſtion. The one ſets the thoughts 
upon wit, and falſe colours, and not upon truth: the 
other teaches fallacy, wrangling, and opiniatry ; and 
they are both of them things that ſpoil the judgment, 
and put a man out of the way of right and fair reaſon- 
ing, and therefore carefully to be avoided by one who 
would —_— himſelf, and be acceptable to others. 
9 99. When, by making your ſon ſenſible 
that he depends on you, and is in your | 
wer, you have eſtabliſhed your authority ; and by 
ing inflexibly ſevere in your carriage to him, when 
obſtinately perſiſting in any ill-natured trick which 


you have forbidden, eſpecially lying, you have im- 


printed on his mind that awe which is neceſſary ; and 
on the other ſide, when (by permitting him the full 
liberty due to his age, and laying no reſtraint in your 
preſence to thoſe childiſh actions, and gaiety of car- 
riage, which, whilſt he is very young, are as neceſſary 
to him as meat or ſleep) you have reconciled him to 


your 
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jour company, and made him ſenſible of your care and 


love of him by indulgence and tenderneſs, eſpecially 


careſſing him on all occaſions wherein he does any 
thing well, and being kind to him, after a thouſand 
faſhions, ſuitable to his age, which nature teaches 

arents better than I can: when, I fay, by theſe ways 


of tenderneſs and affection, which parents never want 


for their children, you have alſo planted in him a par- 
ticular affection for you; he is then in the ſtate you 
could defire, and you have formed in his mind that true 
reverence, which is always afterwards carefully to be 
continued ahd maintained in both parts of it, love and 
fear, as the great principles whereby you will always 
have hold upon him to turn his mind to the ways of 
virtue and honour. 

$.100. When this foundation is once well 
laid, and you find this reverence begin to 
work in him, the next thing to be done is carefully to 
conſider his temper, and the- particular conſtitution of 
his mind. Stubbornneſs, lying, and ill-natured actions, 
are not (as has been ſaid) to be permitted in him from 


the "beginning, whatever his temper be: thoſe ſeeds of 


vices are not to be ſuffered to take any root, but muſt 
be cgrefully weeded out, as ſoon as ever they begin to 
on themſelves in him; and your authority is to take 
Plice, and influence his mind. from the very dawning 
of any knowledge in him, that it may operate as a 
natural principle, whereof he never perccived the be- 
ginning ; never knew that it was, or could be other- 
wile. By this, if the reverence he owes you be eſta- 
bliſhed carly, it will always be ſacred to him; and it 
will be as hard for him to reſiſt it, as the principles of 

his nature. 
8 101. Having thus very early ſet, up your authority, 
and, by the gentler applications of it, ſhamed him out 
of What leads towards an immoral habit; as ſoon as 
ou have obſerved it in him, (for Lwould by no means 
121 chiding uſed, much leſs blows, till obſtinacy and 
incorrigibleneſs make i it abſolutely neceſſary) it will be 
fit to Conſider which way the natural make of his mind 
inclines him. Some men, by the unalterable. a of 
[ eir 
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their conſtitutions, are ſtout, others timorous; ſome 
confident, others modeſt, tractable or obſtinatez cutious 
or careleſs, quick or flow. There are nt more differ- 

ences in men's faces, and the outward lineaments of 
their bodies, than there are in the makes and tempers 
of their minds; only there is this difference, that the 
diſtinguiſhing characters of the face, and the lineaments 
of the body, grow more plain and viſible. with time 
and age, but the peculiar phyſiognomy of the mind is 
moſt diſcernible in children, before art and cunning 
have taught them to hide their deformities, and conceal 
their ill inclinations under a diſſembled outſideQ. 

$ 102. Begin therefore betimes nicely to obſer 

your ſon's temper; and that, when he is under leaſt 
' reſtraint, in his play, and, as he thinks, out of your 
ſight. See what are his predominant paſſions} and pre- 
vailing inclinations ; whether he be fierce, or mild, 
bold or baſhful, compaſſionate or cruel, open or re- 
ſerved, &c. For as theſe are different in him, ſo: are 
- your methods to be different, and your authority muſt 
hence take meaſures to apply itſelf different ways to 
him. Theſe native propenſities, theſe prevalencies of 
conſtitution, are not to be cured by rules, ot à direct 
conteſt; eſpecially thoſe of them that are the humbler 
and meaner ſort, which proceed from fear and lowneſs 
of ſpirit; though with art they may be much niended, 
and turned to good purpoſe. But this be ſure of, after 
all is done, the bias will always hang on that ſide w hett 
nature firſt placed it: and, if you carefully obſerve 
characters of his mind now in the firſt ſcenis of his 
life, you will ever after be able to judge yhich way 
his thoughts lean, and what he aims at ven hereaften, 
when, as he grows up, the plot thic kens, ani he 
dn ſeveral ſhapes to act it. De mom n 
810g. I told you before, that children love gy, amy. 
iberty; and therefore they ſhould be broughtüitwv 25777 
odo the things that are fit for, them, v itholi feeling 
any. reſtraint laid upon them. I now telhyou, love 
fomething more; and that is dominion: and this ia the 
firſt original of moſt vicious habits, that A 
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and natural. This love of power and dominion ſhows. 
itſelf. very oarly; and that in theſe two things. | 
$104. 1. We ſee children (as ſoon almoſt as they 
are born, I am ſure long before they can ſpeak) cry, 
grow peeviſh, ſullen, and out of humour, for nothing 
but to have their wills. They would have their deſires 
ſubmitted to by others ; they contend for a ready com- 
pliance from all about them, eſpecially from thoſe that 
ſtand near or beneath them in age or degree, as ſoon as 
they come to conſider others with thoſe diſtinctions. 

F 105. 2. Another thing, wherein they ſhow their love 
of dominion, is their defire to have things to be theirs; 
they would have property and poſſeſſion, pleafing them- 
ſelves with the power which that ſeems to give, and 
the right they thereby have to diſpoſe of them as they 
pleaſe. He that has not obſerved theſe two humours 
working very betimes in children, has taken little no- 
tice of their actions: and he who thinks that theſe two 
roots of almoſt all the injuſtice and contention that ſo 
diſturb human life, are not early to be weeded out, and 
contrary habits introduced, neglects the proper ſeaſon 
to lay the foundations of a good and — man. To 
do this, I imagine, theſe following things may ſome- 
what conduce. | 
Craving, | F 106. 1. That a child ſhould never be 
Kh: ſuffered to have what he craves, much leſs 
| what he cries for, I had ſaid, or ſo much as ſpeaks for. 
But that being apt- to. be miſunderſtood, and inter- 
as if I meant a child ſhould never ſpeak to his 
parents for any thing, which will perhaps be thought 
to lay too great a curb on the minds of children, to the 
prejudice of that love and affection which ſhould be 
Comin them and their parents; I ſhatl explain myſelf 
a little more — 


y. It is fit that they ſhould 


have liberty to declare their wants to their parents, and 
that with all tenderneſs they ſhould be hearkened to, 
and ſupplied, at leaſt whilſt they are very little. But 
it is one thing to ſay, I am hungry; another to ſay, I 
would have roaſt-meat. Having declared their wants, 
their natural wants, the pain they feel from hunger, 


thirſt, | 
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thirſt, cold, or any other neceſſity of nature, it is the duty 
of their parents, and thoſe about them, to relieve them; 
but children muſt leave it to the choice and ordering of 
their parents what they think propereſt for them, and 
how much; and muſt not be permitted to chooſe for them- 
ſelves; and ſay, I would have wine, or white-bread ; 
the very naming of it ſhould make them loſe it. 

$ 107. That which parents ſhould take care of here, 
is to diſtinguiſh between the wants. of fancy and thoſe 
of nature; which Horace has well taught them to do 
in this verſe, | 


40 Queis humana ſibi doleat natura negatis.” 


Thoſe are truly natural wants, which reaſon alone, 
without ſome other help, is not able to fence againſt, 
nor keep from diſturbing us. The pains of ſickneſs 
and hurts, hunger, thirſt and cold, want of ſleep and 
reſt, or relaxation of the part wearied with labour, are 
what all men feel, and the beſt diſpoſed mind cannot 
but be ſenſible of their uneaſineſs; and therefore ought, 
by fit applications, to ſeek their removal, though not 
with impatience, or over-great haſte, upon the firſt 
approaches of them, where delay does not threaten 
ſome irreparable harm. The pains that come from the 
neceſſities of nature, are monitors to us to beware of 
greater miſchiefs, which they are the forerunners of; 
and therefore they muſt not be wholly neglected, nor 
ſtrained too far. But yet, the more children can be 
inured to hardſhips of this kind, by a wiſe care to 
make them ſtronger in body and mind, the better it 
will be for them. I need not here give any caution to 
keep within the bounds of doing them good, and to 
take care, that what children are made to ſuffer ſhould 
neither break their ſpirits, nor injure their health ; 
parents being but too apt of themſelves to incline, 
more than they ſhould, to the ſofter ſide. 119110 

But, whatever compliance the neceſſities of nature 
may require, the wants of fancy children ſhould never 
be gratified in, nor ſuffered to mention. The very 
. for any ſuch thing ſhould make them loſe it. 
Clothes, when they need, they muſt have ; but TP 
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ſpeak for this ſtuff, or that colour, they ſhould be ſure 
to go without it. Not that I would have parents pur- 
poſely crofs the deſires of their children in matters of 
indifferency: on the contrary, where their carriage de- 
ſerves it, and one is ſure it will not corrupt or effemi- 
nate their minds, and make them fond of trifles, I 
think, all things ſhould be contrived, as much as could 
be, to their ſatisfaction, that they might find the eaſe 
and pleaſure of doing well. The beſt for children is, 
that they ſnould not place any pleaſure in ſuch things 
at all, nor regulate their delight by their fancies; but 


be indifferent to all that nature has made ſo. This is 


what their parents and teachers ſhould chiefly aim at: 
but till this be obtained, all that Þ oppoſe here, is the 
liberty of aſking; which, in theſe things of conceit, 
duglit to be reſtrained by a conſtant forfeiture annexed 
ie to rn n Iii nun ud bas 
This may perhaps be thought a little too ſevere, by 
the natural indulgence of tender parents: but yet it is 
no more than neceſſary. For ſince the method I pro- 
poſe is to baniſh the rod, this reſtraint of their tongues 
will be of great uſe to ſettle that awe we have elſewhere 
ſpoken of, and to keep up in them the reſpect and 
reverence due to their parents. Next, it will teach 


them to Keep in, and ſo maſter their inclinations. By 


this means they will be brought to learn the art of 
ſtifling their deſires, as ſoon. as they riſe up in them, 
when they are eaſieſt to be ſubdued} For giv. vent, 
gives life and 1 and he that has 
the confidence to turh his wiſfies into demands, will be 
but a little way from thinking he ought to obtain them. 
This I am ſure of, every one can more eaſily bear a 
denial from himſelf, than from any body elſe; They 
ſnould therefore be accuſtomed betimes to confult und 


male uſe of their reaſon; before they give allowance co 


their inclinations. It is a great ſtep towards the ſmaſtery 
of our deſires, to give this ſtop to them, and ſhut tHem 
up in ſilence. This habit, got by children, of ſtaying 
the forwardneſs of their fandies, and! deliberating We- 
ther it be fit or no before they ſpeak, will be f n 
ſmull advantage to them in matters of greater cone. 


Ape | quence 
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quence in the future courſe of their lives. For that 
which I cannot too often inculcate, is, that whatever 
the matter be, about which it is converſant, whether 
great or ſmall, the main (I had almoſt ſaid only) thing 
to be conſidered; in every action of a child, is, what 
influence it will have upon his mind; what habit it 
tends to, and is like to ſettle in him; how it will be- 
come him when he is bigger; and, if it be encouraged, 
whither it will lead him when he is grown up. 

My meaning therefore is not, that children ſhould 
purpoſely be made uneaſy : this would reliſh too much 
of inhumanity and ill- nature, and be apt to infect them 
with it. They ſhould be brought to deny their appe- 
tites ;- and their minds, as well as bodies, be made vigo- 
rous, eaſy and ſtrong, by the cuſtom of having their 
inclinations in ſubjection, and their bodies exerciſed 
with hardſhips ; but all this without giving them any 
mark or apprehenſion of ill-will towards them. The 
conſtant loſs. of what they craved 'or carved to them- 
ſelves ſhould teach them modeſty, ſubmiſſion, and a 
power to forbear : but the rewarding their modeſty and 
filence, by giving them what they liked, ſhould alſo 
aſſure them of the love of thoſe who rigorouſly exacted 
this obedience. The contenting themſelves now, in 
the want of what they wiſhed for, is a virtue, that ano- 
ther time ſhould be rewarded with what is ſuited and 
acceptable to them; which ſhould be beſtowed on 
them, as if it were a natural conſequence of their good 
behaviour, and not a bargain about it. But you will 
loſe your labour, and, what is more, their love and 
reverence too, if they can receive from others what you 
deny-them. This is to be kept very ſtanch, and care- 
fully to be watched. And here the ſervants come again 
in my way. 

108. If this be begun betimes, and they . 
aXuſtom themſelves early to filence their 
fires, this uſeful habit will ſettle them; and, as they 
come to grow up in age and diſcretion, they may be 
allowed greater liberty; when reaſon comes to ſpeak in 
them, and not paſſion. For whenever reaſon would 
ſpeak, it ſhould be hearkened to. But, as they ſhould 
©" PD0L.-V IH. - H never 
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never be heard, when they ſpeak for any particular 
thing they would have, unleſs it be firſt propoſed to 
them ; ſo they ſhould always be heard, and fairly and 
kindly anſwered, when they alk after any thing they 
would know, and deſire to be informed about. Curio- 
ſity ſhould be as carefully cheriſhed in children, as 
other appetites ſuppreſſed. 
8 However ſtrict a hand is to eh kept upon 
all defires of fancy, yet there is one caſe 
wherein fancy muſt be permitted to ſpeak, and be 
hearkened to alſo. Recreation is as neceſlary as labour 
or food : but becauſe there can be no recreation with- 
out delight, which depends not always on reaſon, but 
oftener on fancy, it muſt be permitted children not 
only to divert themſelves, but to do it after their 
own faſhion, provided it be innocently, and without 
prejudice to their health; and therefore in this caſe 
they ſhould not be denied, if they propoſed any parti- 


cular kind of recreation; though I think, in a well-- 


ordered education, they will ſeldom be brought to the 
neceſſity of aſking any ſucb liberty. Care ſhould be 
taken, that what is of advantage to them, they ſhould 
always do with delight; and, before they are wearied 
with one, they ſhould be timely diverted to ſome other 
uſeful employment. But if they are not yet brought 
to that degree of perfection, that one way of improve- 
ment can be made a recreation to them, they muſt be 
let looſe to the childiſh play they fancy ; which they 
ſhould be weaned from, by being made ſurfeited of it: 
but from things of uſe, that they are employed in, 
they ſhould alwa ays be ſent away with an appetite; at 
leaſt be diſmiſſed before they are tired, and grow quite 
fick of it; that ſo they may return to it again, as to a 
pleaſure that diverts them. For you muſt never think 
them ſet right, till they can find delight in the practice 
of laudable things ; and the uſeful exerciſes of the body 
and mind, taking their turns, make their lives and 
improvement pleaſant in a continued train of recrea- 
tions, wherein the wearied part is conſtantly relieved 
and refreſned. Whether this can be done in every 
temper, or whether tutors and parents will be at the 


Pains 
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pains, and have the diſcretion and patience to bring 
them to this, I know not; but that it may be done in 
moſt children, if a right courſe be taken to raiſe in 
them the defire of credit, efteem, and reputation, I do 
not at all doubt. And when they have fo much true 
life put into them, they may freely be talked with, 
about what moſt delights them, and be directed, or let 
looſe to it; ſo that they may perceive that they are be- 
loved and cheriſhed, and that thoſe under whoſe tuition 
they are, are not enemies to their ſatisfaction. Such a 
management will make them in love with the hand 
that directs them, and the virtue they are directed to. 

This farther advantage may be made by a free liberty 
permitted them in their recreations, that it will diſ- 
cover their natural tempers, ſhow their ihclinations and 
aptitudes; and thereby direct wiſe parents in the choice, 
both of the courſe of life and employment they ſhall 
deſign them for, and of fit remedies, in the mean time, 
to be applied to whatever bent of nature they may ob= 
ſerve moſt likely to miſlead any of their children. 

F 109. 2. Children, who live together, often ſtrive 
for maſtery, whoſe wills ſhall carry it over the reſt : 
whoever begins the conteſt, ſhould be ſure to be croſſed 
in it. But not only that, but they ſhould be taught to 
have all the deference, complaiſance, and civility one 
for the other imaginable. This, when they ſee it pro- 
cures them reſpect, love, and eſteem, and that they 
loſe no ſuperiority by it, they will take more pleaſure 
in, than in inſolent domineering ; for ſo plainly is the 
other.” , | 

The accuſations of children one againſt 
another, which uſually are but the cla- 
mours of anger and revenge, deſiring aid, ſhould 
not be favourably received nor hearkened to. It 
weakens and effeminates their minds to ſuffer them 
to complain: and if they endure ſometimes croſſing 
or pain from others, without being permitted to 
think it ſtrange or intolerable, it will do them no 
harm to learn ſufferance, and harden them early, 
But, though you give no countenance to the com- 
plaints of the querulous, yet take care to curb the 

H 2 inſolence 
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inſolence and ill- nature of the injurious. When you 
obſerve it yourſelf, reprove it before the injured party : 
but if the complaint be of ſomething really worth your 
notice and prevention another time, then reprove the 
offender by himſelf alone, out of fight of him that 
complained, and make him go and aſk pardon, and 
make reparation. Which coming thus, as it were, 
from himſelf, will be the more cheerfully performed, 
and more kindly received, the love ſtrengthened be- 
tween them, and a cuſtom of civility grow familiar 
amongſt your children. 
Libenilty. . . J 10. 3. As to having and poſſeſſing of 
things, teach them to part with what they 
have, eaſſly and freely to their friends; and let them 
find by experience, that the moſt liberal has always 
moſt plenty, with eſteem and commendation to boot, 
and they will quickly learn to practiſe it. This, 
T imagine, will make brothers and ſiſters kinder and 
civiller to one another, and conſequently to others, 
than twenty rules about good manners, with which 
children are ordinarily perplexed and cumbered. Co- 
vetouſneſs, and the defire of having in our poſſeſſion, 
and under our dominion, more than we have need of, 
being the root of all evil, ſhould be early and carefully 
weeded out; and the contrary quality, or a readineſs 
to impart to others, implanted. This ſhould be en- 
couraged by great commendation and credit, and con- 
ſtantly taking care, that he Joſes nothing by his libe- 
rality. Let all the. inſtances he gives of ſuch freeneſs 
be always repaid, and with intereſt; and let him ſenſibly 
perceive, that the kindneſs he ſhows to others is no ill 
huſbandry for himſelf; but that it brings a return of 
kindneſs, both from thoſe that receive it, and thoſe 
Who look on. Make this a conteſt among children, 
who ſhall out-do one another this way. And by this 
means, by a conſtant practice, children having made it 
eaſy to themſelves to part with what they have, good- 
nature may be ſettled in them into an habit, and they 
may take pleaſure, and pique themſelves in being kind, 
liberal, and civil to others. 


If 
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If liberality ought to be encouraged, cer- 
tainly great care is to be taken that chil- 
dren tranſgreſs not the rules of juſtice: and whenever 
they do, they ſhould be ſet right; and, if there be 
occaſion for it, ſeverely rebuked. 

Our firſt actions being guided more by ſelf-love than 
reaſon or reflection, it is no wonder that in children 
they ſhould be very apt to deviate from the juſt mea- 
ſures of right and wrong, which are in the mind the 
reſult of improved reaſon and ſerious meditation. This 
the more they are apt to miſtake, the more careful 
guard ought to be kept over them, and every the leaſt 
ſlip in this great ſocial virtue taken notice of and recti- 
fied ; and that in things of the leaſt. weight and mo- 
ment, both to inſtruct their ignorance, and prevent ill 
habits, which, from ſmall beginnings, in pins and 
cherry-ſtones, will, if let alone, grow up to higher 
frauds, and be in danger to end at laſt in down-right 
hardened diſhoneſty. The firſt tendency to any injuſ- 
tice that appears, muſt be ſuppreſſed with a ſhow of 
wonder-and abhorrency in the parents and governors: 
But becauſe children cannot well comprehend what in- 
Juſtice is, till they underſtand property, and how par- 
ticular perſons come by it, the ſafeſt way to ſecure 
honeſty, is to lay the foundations of it early in libera- 
lity, and an eaſineſs to part with to others whatever 
they have, or like, themſelves. This may be taught 
them early, before they have language and underſtand- 
ing enough to form diſtinct notions of property, and 
to know what is theirs by a peculiar right excluſive of 
others. And fince children ſeldom have any thing but by 
gift, and that for the moſt part from their parents, they 
may be at firſt taught not to take or keep any thing, but 
what is given them by thoſe whom they take to have a 
power over it; and, as their capacities enlarge, other 
rules and caſes of juſtice, and rights concerning 
« meum” and tuum,” may be propoſed and incul- 
cated. If any act of injuſtice in them appears to pro- 
ceed, not from miſtake, but perverſeneſs in their wills, 
when a gentle rebuke and ſhame will not reform this 
irregular and covetous inclination, rougher remedies 
5 8 muſt 
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muſt be applied: and it is but for the father or tutor 
to take and keep from them ſomething that they value, 
and think their own; or order ſome body elſe to do it; 
and by ſuch inſtances make them ſenſible, what little 
advantage they are like to make, by poſſeſſing them- 
ſelves unjuſtly of what is another's, whilſt there are in 
the world ſtronger and more men than they. Bur if an 
ingenuous deteſtation of this ſhametul vice be but care- 


fully and carly inſtilled into them, as I think it may, 


that is the true and genuine method to obviate this 
crime ; and will be a better guard againſt diſhoneſty, 
than any conſiderations drawn from intereſt; habits 
working more conſtantly, and with greater facility, 
than reaſon: which, when we have moſt need of it, is 
ſeldom fairly conſulted, and more rarely obeyed. 

Grying. $ 111. Crying is a fault that ſhould not 
| | be tolerated in children; not only for the 
unpleaſant and unbecoming noiſe it fills the houſe with, 
but for more canfiderable reaſons, in reference to the 
children ————— ; Which is to be our aim in educa- 
tion. 

Their crying is of two ſorts; either ſtubborn and 
domincering, or querulous and whining. 

1. Their crying 1s very often a ſtriving for maſtery, 
and an open declaration of their inſolence or obſti- 
nacy : when they have not the power to obtain their 
deſire, they will, by their clamour and ſobbing, main- 
tain their title and right to it. This is an avowed con- 
tinuing of their claim, and a ſort of remonſtrance 
againſt the oppreſſion and injuſtice of thoſe who deny 
them what they have a mind to. 

$ 112. 2. Sometimes their crying 1s the effect of pain 
or true ſorrow, and a bemoaning themſelves under it. 

Theſe two, if carefully obſerved, may, by the mien, 
looks, and actions, and particularly by the tone of 
their crying, be eaſily diſtinguiſhed ; but neither of 
them muſt be ſuffered, much leſs encouraged. 

1. The obſtinate or ſtomachful crying ſhould by no 
means be permitted; becauſe it is but another way of 


"flattering their defires, and encouraging thoſe paſſions, 


which it is our main buſineſs to ſubdue: and if it be, 
as 
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as often it is, upon the receiving any correction, it 
quite defeats all the good effects of it; for any chaſtiſe- 
ment, which leaves them in this declared oppoſition, 
only ſerves to makes them worſe. The reſtraints and 
puniſhments laid on children are all mifapplied and 
loſt, as far as they do not prevail over their wills, 
teach them to ſubmit their paſſions, and make their 
minds ſupple and pliant to what their parents reaſon 


adviſes them now, and ſo prepare them to obey what 


their own reaſon ſhall adviſe hereafter. But if, in any 
thing wherein they are croſſed, they may be ſuffered 
to go away crying, they confirm themſelves in their de- 
ſires, and cheriſh the ill humour, with a declaration 
of their right, and a reſolution to ſatisfy their inclina- 
tions the firſt opportunity. This therefore is another 
argument againſt the frequent uſe of blows : for, when= 
ever you come to that extremity, 1t 1s not enough to 
whip or beat them; you muſt do it, till you find you 
have ſubdued their minds; till with ſubmiſſion and 

patience they yield to the correction ; which you ſhall 
beſt diſcover by their crying, and their ceaſing from 


It upon your bidding. Without this, the beating of 


children 1s but a paſſionate. tyranny over them : and it 
is mere cruelty, and not correction, to put their bodies 
in pain, without doing their minds any good. As this 
gives us a reaſon why children ſhould ſeldom be cor- 
rected, ſo it alſo prevents their being ſo. For if, when- 
ever they are chaſtiſed, it were done thus without paſ- 
ſion, ſoberly and yet effectually too, lay ing on the 
blows and ſmart, not furiouſly and all at once, but 
ſlowly, with reaſoning between, and with obſervation 
how it wrought, ſtopping when it had made them 
pliant, penitent, and yielding; they would ſeldom 
need the like puniſhment again, being made careful to 
avoid the fault that deſerved ir. Befides, by this 
means, as the puniſhment would not be loſt, for being 
too little, and not effectual; ſo it weuld be kept from 
being too much, if we gave off as ſoon as we perceived 
that it reached the mind, and that was bet ered. For, 


_ ſince the N or beating of children ſhould te al- 


ways the leaſt that poſſibly may be, that which is laid 
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on in the heat of anger, ſeldom obſerves that meaſure; 
but is commonly more than it ſhould be, though it 
prove leſs than enough. | 

$ 113. 2. Many children are apt to cry, upon any 


little pain they ſuffer; and the leaſt harm that befals 


them, puts them into complaints and bawling. This 
few children avoid: for it being the firſt and natural 
way to declare their ſufferings or wants, before they 
can ſpeak, the compaſſion that is thought due to that 
tender age, fooliſhly encourages, and continues it in 
them long after they can ſpeak. It is the duty, I con- 
feſs, of thoſe about children, to compaſſionate them, 
whenever they ſuffer any hurt; but not to ſhow it in 
pitying them. Help and caſe them. the beſt you can, 
but by no means bemoan them. This ſoftens their 
minds, and makes them yield to the little harms that 
happen to them ; whereby they ſink deeper into that 


part which alone feels, and make larger wounds there, 


than otherwiſe they would. They ſhould be hardened 
againſt all ſufferings, eſpecially of the body, and have 
no tenderneſs but what riſes from an ingenuous ſhame 
and a quick ſenſe of reputation. The many inconve- 
niencies this life is expoſed to require we ſhould not be 
too ſenfible of every little hurt. What our minds 
yield not to, makes but a ſlight impreſſion, and does 
us but very little harm; it is the ſuffering of our ſpirits 
that gives and continues the pain. This brawnineſs 
and inſenſibility of mind, is the beſt armour we can 
have againſt the common evils and accidents of life ; 
and being a temper that is to be got by exerciſe and 
cuſtom, more than any other way, the practice of it 
mould be begun betimes, and happy is he that is 
taught it earlv. That eſfeminacy of ſpirit, which is 
to be prevented or cured, and which nothing, that I 
know, ſo much increaſes in children as crying; ſo no- 
thing, on the other ſide, ſo much checks and reſtrains, 
as their being hindered from that fort of complaining. 
In the little harms they ſuffer, from knocks and falls, 
they ſhould not be pitied for falling, but bid do ſo 
again; which, beſides that it ſtops their crying, is a 
better way to cure their heedleſſneſs, and prevent their 
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tumbling another time, than either chiding or bemoan- 
ing them. But, let the hurts they receive be what 
they will, ſtop their crying, and that will give them 
more quiet and eaſe at preſent, and harden them for the 
future. 

$ 114. The former ſort of crying requires ſeverity to 
filence it; and where a look, or a pofitive command, 
will not do it, blows muſt: for it proceeding from 
pride, obſtinacy, and ſtomach, the will, where the 
fault lies, muſt be bent, and made to comply, by a 
rigour ſufficient to maſter it: but this latter, being 
ordinarily from ſoftneſs of mind, a quite contrary 
cauſe, ought to be treated with a gentler hand. Per- 
ſuaſion, or diverting the thoughts another way, or 
laughing at their whining, may perhaps be at firſt the 
proper method. But for this, the circumſtances of the 
thing, and the particular temper of the child, muſt 
be conſidered : no certain invariable rules can be given 
about it; but it muſt be left to the prudence of the 
parents or tutor. But this I think I may ſay in general, 
that there ſhould be a conſtant diſcountenancing of this 
ſort of crying alſo; and that the father, by his autho- 
rity, ſhould always ſtop it, mixing a greater degree of 
roughneſs in his looks or words, proportionably as the 
child is of a greater age, or a ſturdier temper ; but 
always let it be enough to ſilence their whimpering, 
and put an end wes diſorder. 

$ 115. Cowardice and courage are ſo lineſs 
nearly 3 to the erb- tem- 8 
pers, that it may not be amiſs here to take notice of 
them. Fear is a paſſion, that, if rightly governed, 
has its uſe. And though ſelf- love ſeldom fails to keep 
it watchful and high enough in us, yet there may be 
an exceſs on the daring ſide; fool-hardineſs and inſen- 
fibility of danger being as little reaſonable, as trem- 
bling and ſhrinking at the approach of every little 
evil. Fear was given us as a monitor to quicken our 
induſtry, and keep us upon our guard againſt the ap- 
proaches of evil: and therefore to have no apprehen- 
ſion of miſchief at hand, not to make a juſt eſtimate 
of the danger, but heedleſsly to run into it, be the 
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hazard what it will, without conſidering of what uſe or 
conſequence it may be; is not the reſolution of a ra- 
tional creature, but brutiſh fury. Thoſe who have 
children of this temper, have nothing to do, but a 
little to awaken their reaſon, which ſelf-preſervation 
will quickly diſpoſe them to hearken to; unleſs (which 
is uſually the caſe) ſome other paſſion hurries them on 
headlong, without ſenſe, and without conſideration. 
A diſlike of evil is ſo natural to mankind, that no- 


body, I think, can be without fear of it; fear being 


nothing but an unecaſineſs under the apprehenſion of 
that coming upon us which we diſlike. And therefore, 
whenever any one runs into danger, we may ſay it is 
under the conduct of ignorance, or the command of 
ſome more imperious paſſion, no- body being ſo much 
an enemy to himſelf, as to come within the reach of 
evil out of free choice, and court danger for danger's 
fake. If it be therefore pride, vain-glory, or rage, 
that ſilences a child's fear, or makes him not hearken 
to its advice, thoſe are by fit means to be abated, that 
a little conſideration may allay his heat, and make him 
bethink himſelf whether this attempt be worth the 
venture. But this being a fault that children are not 
ſo often guilty of, I ſhall not be more particular in its 
cure. Weakneſs of ſpirit is the more common defect, 
and therefore will require the greater care. 

Fortitude is the guard and ſupport of the other vir- 
tues; and without courage a man will ſcarce keep 
ſteady to his duty, and fill up the character of a truly 
worthy man. | | 
Courage, that makes us bear up againſt 
dangers that we fear, and evils that we feel, 
is of great uſe in an eſtate, as ours 1s in this life, ex- 
poſed. to aſſaults on all hands: and therefore it is very 
adviſeable to get children into this armour as early as 
we can. Natural temper, I confeſs, does here a great 
deal : but even where that is defective, and the heart is 
in itſelf weak and timorous, it may, by a right manage- 
ment, be brought to a better reſolution. What is to 
be done to prevent breaking children's ſpirits by fright- 
ful apprehenſions inſtilled into them when young, or 
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bemoaning themſelves under every little ſuffering, I 
have already taken notice. How to harden their tem- 
pers, and raiſe their courage, if we find them too 
much ſubject to fear, is farther to be conſidered. 

True fortitude I take to be the quiet poſſeſſion of a 
man's ſelf, and an undiſturbed doing his duty, what- 
ever evil beſets, or danger lies in his way. This there 
are ſo few men attain to, that we are not to expect it 
from children. But yet ſomething may be done; and 
a wiſe conduct, by inſenſible degrees, may carry them 
farther than one expects. 

The neglect of this great care of them, whilft they 
are young, is the reaſon, perhaps, why there are ſo 
few that have this virtue, in its full latitude, when 
they are men. I ſhould not ſay this in à nation fo 
naturally brave as ours is, did I think, that true forti- 
tude required nothing but courage in the field, and a 
contempt of life in the face of an enemy. This, I 
confeſs, is not the leaſt part of it, nor can be denied 
the laurels and honours always juſtly due to the valour 
of thoſe who venture their lives for their country. But 
yet this is not all: dangers attack us in other places be- 
ſides the field of battle; and though death be the king 
of terrours, yet pain, diſgrace, and poverty, have fright- 
ful looks, able to diſcompoſe moſt men, whom they 
ſeem ready to ſeize on: and there are thoſe who con- 
temn ſome of theſe, and yet are heartily frighted with 
the other. True fortitude is prepared for dangers of 
all kinds, and unmoved, whatſoever evil it be that 
threatens : I do not mean unmoved with any fear at all. 
Where danger ſhows itſelf, apprehenſion cannot, with- 
out ſtupidity, be wanting., Where danger 1s, ſeals of 
danger ſhould be; and ſo much fear as ſhould keep us 
awake, and excite our attention, induſtry, and vigour ; 
but not diſturb the calm uſe of our reaſon, nor hinder 
the execution of what that dictates. 
The firſt ſtep to get this noble and manly ſteadineſs, 
is, what I have above mentioned, carefully to keep 
children from frights of all kinds, when they are young. 
Let not any fearful apprehenſions be talked into them, 
nor terrible objects ſurprize them. This often ſo 
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ſnatters and diſcompoſes the ſpirits, that they never 
recover it again; but, during their whole life, upon 
the firſt ſuggeſtion, or appearance of any terrifying 
idea, are ſcattered and confounded; the body is ener- 
vated, and the mind diſturbed, and the man ſcarce 
himſelf, or capable of any compoſed or rational action. 
Cowardice. Whether this be from an habitual motion 
of the animal ſpirits, introduced by the 
firſt ſtrong impreſſion; or from the alteration of the 
conſtitution, by ſome more unaccountable way; this 
is certain, that ſo it is. Inſtances of ſuch, who in a 
weak, timorous mind have born, all their whole lives 
through, the effects of a fright when they were young, 
are every-where to be ſeen ; and therefore, as much as 
may be, to be prevented. | | 
The next thing 1s, by gentle degrees, to accuſtom 
children to thoſe things they are too much afraid of. 
But here great caution is to be uſed, that you do not 
make too much haſte, nor attempt this cure too early, 
for fear leſt you increaſe the miſchief inſtead of reme- 
dying it. Little ones in arms may be eaſily kept out 
of the way of terrifying objects, and, till they can talk 
and underſtand what is ſaid to them, are ſcarce capable 
of that reaſoning and diſcourſe, which ſhould be uſed 
to let them know there is no harm in thoſe frightful 
objects, which we would make them familiar with, and 


do, to that purpoſe, by gentle degrees, bring nearer 
and nearer to them. And therefore it is ſeldom there 


is need of any application to them of this kind, till 
after they can run about and talk. But yet, if it ſhould 
happen, that infants ſhould have taken offence at any 
thing which cannot be eaſily kept out of their way ; 
and that they ſhow marks of terrour, as often as it comes 
in ſight; all the allays of fright, by diverting their 
thoughts, or mixing pleaſant and agreeable appearances 
with it, muſt be uſed, till it be grown familiar and in- 

offenſive to them. 5 | 
I think we. may obſerve, that when children are firſt 
born, all objects of fight, that do not hurt the eyes, 
are indifferent to them ; and they are no more afraid 
of a blackamoor, or a lion, than of their nurſe, or a 
Cat. 
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cat. What is it then, that afterwards, in certain mix- 
tures of ſhape and colour, comes to affright them? 
Nothing but the apprehenſions of harm, that accom- 
panies thoſe things. Did a child ſuck every'day a new 
nurſe, I make aecount it would be no more affrighted 
with the change of faces at ſix months old, than at 
ſixty. The reaſon then, why it will not come to a 
ſtranger, is, becauſe, having been accuſtomed. to re- 
ceive its food and kind uſage only from one or two that 
are about it, the child apprehends, by coming into the 
arms of a ſtranger, the being taken from what delights 
and feeds it, and every moment ſupplies its wants, 
which it often feels, and therefore fears when the nurſe 
is away. | 

The only thing we naturally are afraid of, qe 
is pain, or loſs of pleaſure. And becauſe neſs. 
theſe are not annexed to any ſhape, colour, | 
or ſize of viſible objects, we are frighted with none of 
them, till either we have felt pain from them, or have 
notions put into us, that they will do us harm. The 
pleaſant brightneſs and luſtre of flame and fire ſo de- 
lights children, that at firſt they always deſire to be 
handling of it: but when conſtant experience has con- 
vinced them, by the exquiſite pain it has put them ta, 
how cruel and unmerciful it is, they are afraid to touch 
it, and carefully avoid it. This being the ground of 
fear, it is not hard to find whence it ariſes, and how it 
is to be cured in all miſtaken objects of terrour: and 
when the mind is confirmed againſt them, and has 
a maſtery over itſelf, and its uſual fears, in lighter oc- 
caſions, it is in good preparation to meet more real 
dangers. Your child ſhrieks, and runs away at the 
ſight of a frog, let another catch it, and lay it down 
at a good diſtance from him: at firſt accuſtom him to 
look upon it; when he can do that, then to come nearer 
to it, and ſee it leap without emotion; then to touch it 
lightly, when it is held faſt in another's hand; and ſo 
on, till he can come to handle it as confidently as a 
butterfly, or a ſparrow. By the ſame way any other 
vain terrours may be removed, if care be taken that 
you go not too faſt, and puſh not the child on to a new 
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degree of aſſurance, till he be thoroughly confirmed 
in the former. And thus the young ſoldier is to be 
trained on to the warfare of life; wherein care is to be 
taken, that more things be not repreſented as danger- 
ous, than really are ſo; and then, that whatever you 
| obſerve him to be more frighted at than he ſhould, you 
be ſure to toll him on to, by inſenſible degrees, till he 
10 at laſt, quitting his fears, maſters the difficulty, and 
10 comes off with applauſe. Succeſſes of this kind, often 
Fi repeated, will make him find, that evils are not always 
| ſo certain, or ſo great, as our fears repreſent them; 
141 | and that the way to avoid them is not to run away, or 
Ji be diſcompoſed, dejected, and deterred by fear, where 
1 either our credit, or duty, requires us to go on. 
8 |! | Hardines, But, fince the great foundation of fear 
Bit SOLE in children is pajn, the way to harden and 
wi fuortify children againſt fear and danger, is to accuſtom 
= . them to ſuffer pain. This, it is poſſible, will be 
I! thought, by kind parents, a very unnatural thing to- 
wards their children; and by moſt, unreaſonable, to 
_. endeavour to reconcile any one to the ſenſe of pain, by 
bringing it upon him. It will be ſaid, it may per- 
haps give the child an averſion for him that makes 
— him ſuffer; but can never recommend to him ſuffering 
ti itſelf. This is a ſtrange method. You will not have 
i children whipped and puniſhed for their faults ; but 
tl + you would have them tormented for doing well, or for 
| tormenting's ſake. I doubt not but ſuch objections 
as theſe will be made, and I ſhall be thought incon- 
ſiſtent with myſelf, or fantaſtical, in propoſing it. 1 
confeſs, it is a thing to be managed with great diſcre- 
tion; and therefore it falls not out amiſs, that it will 
not be received or reliſhed, but by thoſe who conſider 
well, and look into the reaſon of things. - T would not 
have children much beaten for their faults, becauſe J 
would not have them think bodily pain the greateſt 
puniſhment ; and I would have them, when they do 
well, be ſometimes put in pain, for the ſame reaſon, 
that they might be accuſtomed to bear it without look = 
ing on it as the greateſt evil. How much education 
may reconcile young people to pain and ſufferance, the 
9 | examples 
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examples of Sparta do ſufficiently ſhow : and they who 
have once brought themſelves not to think bodily pain 
the greateſt of evils, or that which they ought: to ſtand 
moſt in fear of, have made no ſmall advance towards 
virtue. But I am not ſo fooliſh to propoſe the Lace- 
dæmonian diſcipline in our age or conſtitution: but 
yet I do fay, that inuring children gently to ſuffer ſome 
degrees of pain without ſhrinking, is a way to gain 
firmneſs to their minds, and lay a foundation - for 
courage and reſolution in the future part of their 
lives. 

Not to bemoan them, or permit them to bemoan 
themſelves, on every little pain they ſuffer, is the firſt - 
ſtep to be made. But of this I have ſpoken elſewhere. 

Nhe next thing is, ſometimes deſignedly to put them 
in pain: but care muſt be taken that this be done when 
the child is in good humour, and ſatisfied of the good- 
will and kindneſs of him that hurts him, at the time 
that he does it. There muſt no marks of anger or 
diſpleaſure on the one fide, nor compaſſion or repent- 
ing on the other, go along with it; and it muſt be 
ſure to be no more than the child can bear, without 
repining or taking it amiſs, or for a puniſhment. 
Managed by theſe degrees, and with ſuch circumſtances, 
I have ſeen a child run away laughing, with good ſmart 
blows of a wand on his back, who would have cried 
for an unkind word, and have been very ſenſible of 
the chaſtiſement of a cold look, from the ſame perſon. 
Satisfy a child, by a conſtant courſe of your care and 
kindneſs, that you perfectly love him ; and he may by 
degrees be accuſtomed to bear very painful and rough 
uſage from you, without flinching or complaining : and 
this we ſee children do every day in play one with ano- 
ther. The ſofter you find your child is, the more you 
are to ſeek occaſions at fit times thus to harden him. 
The great art in this is to begin with what is but ve 
little painful, and to proceed by inſenſible degrees, 
when you are playing, and in good humour with him, 
and ſpeaking well of him: and when you have once 
got him to think himſelf made amends for his ſuffer- 
ing, by the praiſe given him for his courage; when he 
$ a can 
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can take a pride in giving ſuch marks of his manlineſs, 
and can prefer the reputation of being brave and ſtout, 
to the avoiding a little pain, or the ſhrinking under 
it; you need not deſpair in time, and by the aſſiſtance 
of his growing reaſon, to maſter his timorouſneſs, and 
mend the weakneſs of his conſtitution. As he grows 
bigger, he is to be ſet upon bolder attempts than his 
natural temper carries him to; and whenever he is ob- 
ſerved to flinch from what one has reaſon to think he 
would come off well in, if he had but courage to un- 
dertake ; that he ſhould be aſſiſted in at firſt, and by 
degrees ſhamed to, till at laſt practice has given more 
aſſurance, and with it a maſtery, which muſt be re- 
warded with great praiſe, and the good opinion of 
others, for his performance. When by theſe ſteps he 
has got reſolution enough not to be deterred from what 


he ought to do, by the apprehenſion of danger; when 


fear does not, in ſudden or hazardous occurrences, diſ- 
compole his mind, ſet his body a trembling, and make 
him unfit for action, or run away from it; he has then 
the courage of a rational creature; and ſuch an hardi- 
neſs we fhould endeavour by cuſtom and uſe to bring 
children to, as proper occaſions come in our way. 
Cruelty. $ 116. One thing I have frequently ob- 
ſerved in children, that, when they have 
ot poſſeſſion of any poor creature, they are apt to uſe, 
it ill; they often torment and treat very roughly young 
ode butterflies, and ſuch other poor animals, which 
fall into their hands, and that with a ſeeming kind of 
pleaſure. This, I think, ſhould be watched in them ; 
and if they incline to any ſuch cruelty, they ſhould be 
taught the contrary uſage ; for the cuſtom of torment- 
ing and killing of beaſts will, by degrees, harden their 
minds even towards men ; and they who delight in the 
ſuffering and deſtruction of inferiour creatures, will not 
be apt to be very compaſſionate or benign to thoſe of 
their own kind. Our practice takes notice of this, in 
the excluſion of butchers from juries of life and death. 
Children ſhould from the beginning be bred up in an 
abhorrence of killing or tormenting any living crea- 
. and be taught not to ſpoil or deſtroy any — 
unleſs 
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unleſs it be for the preſervation or advantage of ſome 
other that is nobler. And truly, if the preſervation of 
all mankind, as much as in him lies, were every one's 
perſuaſion, as indeed it is every one's duty, and the 
true principle to reg ome our religion, politics, and 
morality by, the world would be much quieter, and 
better-natured, than it is. But to return to our pre- 


ſent buſineſs ; 1 cannot but commend both the kind= 


neſs and prudence of a mother I knew, who was wont 
always to indulge her daughters, when any of them 
deſired dogs, ſquirrels, birds, or any ſuch things, as 
young girls uſe to be delighted with: but then, when 
they had them, they muſt be ſure to keep them well, 
and look diligently after them, that they wanted no- 
thing, or were not ill uſed; for, if they were negligent 
in their care of them, it was counted a great fault, 
which often forfeited their poſſeſſion ; or at leaſt they 
failed not to be rebuked for it, whereby they were early 
taught diligence and good- nature. And indeed I think 
people ſhould be accuſtomed, from their cradles, to be 
render to all ſenſible creatures, and to ſpoil or waſte 
nothing at all. 
This delight they take in doing of miſchief (whereby 
I mean ſpoiling of any thing to no purpoſe, but more 
eſpecially rhe pleaſure they take to put any thing in 
pain that is capable of it) I cannot perſuade myſelf to 
be any other than a foreign and introduced diſpoſition, 
an habit borrowed from cuſtom and converſation. 
People teach children to ſtrike, and laugh when they 
hurt, or ſce harm come to others; and they have the 
examples of moſt about them to confirm them in it. 
All the entertainment of talk and hiſtory is of nothing 
almoſt but fighting and killing; and the honour'and 
.renown that is beſtowed on conquerors, (who for the 
moſt part are but the great butchers of mankind) far- 
ther miſlead growing. youths, who by this means come 
to think ſlaughter: the laudable buſineſs of mankine, 
and the moſt heroic of virtues. By theſe ſteps unna- 
tural cruelty. is planted in us; and what humanity ab- 
Hors, cuſtom reconciles and recommends to us, by 
laying it in the way to honour, Thus, by faſhion and 
Vol. VIII. I | opinion, 


opinion, that comes to be a ꝓpleaſure, which in itſelf 
neither is, nor can be any. This ought carefully to be 
watched, and early remedied, ſo as to ſettle and cheriſh 
the contrary and more natural temper of benignity and 
compaſſion in the room of it; but ſtill by the ſame 
gentle methods, which are to be applied to the other 
two faults before-mentioned. It may not perhaps be 
unreaſonable here to add this farther caution, viz. that 
the miſchiefs or harms that come by play, inadvertency, 
or ignorance, and were not known to be harms, or de- 
ſigned for miſchicf's ſake, though they may perhaps be 
| ſometimes of conſiderable damage, yet are not at all, 
or but very gently, to be taken notice of. For this, I 
think, I cannot too often inculcate, that whatever miſ- 
- carriage a child is guilty of, and whatever be the con- 
ſequgnce of it, the thing to be regarded in taking no- 
+ tice of it, is only what root it ſprings from, and what 
habit it is like to eſtabliſh; and to that the correction 
ought to be directed, and the child not to ſuffer any 
-puniſhment for any harm which may have come by his 
play or inadvertency. The faults to be amended lie in 
fi the mind; and if they are ſuch as either age will cure, 
1 or no ill habits will follow from, the preſent action, 
ö whatever diſpleaſing circumſtances it may have, is to be 
| - paſſed by without any animadverſion. ek 
| .  F 117. Another way to inſtil ſentiments of humanity, 
{4 and to keep them lively in young folks, will be, to 
accuſtom them to civility, in their language and de- 
portment towards their inferiours, and the meaner ſort 
of people, particularly ſervants. It is not unuſual to 
obſerve the children, in gentlemen's families, treat the 
ſervants of the houſe with domineering words, names 
of contempt, and an imperious carriage; as if they 
were of another race, and ſpecies beneath them. 
Whether ill example, the advantage of fortune, or their 
natural vanity, inſpire this haughtineſs, it ſhould be 
prevented, or weeded out; and a gentle, courteous, 
affable carriage towards the lower ranks of men, placed 
In the room of it. No part of their ſuperiority will 
he hereby loſt, but the diſtinction increaſed, and their 
authority ſtrengthened, when love in inferiours is joined 
3 | ko t 80 
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to outward reſpect, and an eſteem of the perſon has a 
ſhare in their ſubmiſſion; and domeſtics will pay a 
more ready and chearful ſervice, when they find them- 
ſelves not ſpurned, becauſe fortune has laid them below 
the level of others, at their maſter's feet. Children 
ſhould not be ſuffered to loſe the conſideration of human 
nature in the ſhufflings of outward conditions: the 
more they have, the better-humoured they ſhould be 
taught to be, and the more compaſſionate and gentle 
to thoſe of their brethren, who are placed lower, and 
have ſcantier portions. ' If they are ſuffered from their 
cradles to treat men ill and rudely, becauſe, by their 
father's title, they think they have a little power over 
them; at beſt it is ill-bred ; and, if care be not taken, 
will, by degrees, nurſe up their natural pride into an 
habitual contempt of thoſe beneath them: and where 
will that probably end, but in oppreſſion and cruelty ? 
$ 118. Curiofity in children (which I 
had occaſion juſt to mention, F 108) is but 
an appetite after knowledge, and therefore ought to be 
encouraged in them, not only as a good fign, but as 
the great inſtrument nature has provided, to remove 
that ignorance they were born with, and which without 
this buſy inquiſitiveneſs will make them dull and uſeleſs 
creatures. The ways to encourage it, and keep it 
active-and buſy, are, I ſuppoſe, theſe following : 
1. Not to check or diſcountenance any inquiries he 
ſhall make, nor ſuffer them to be laughed at; but to 
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anſwer all his queſtions, and explain the matters he de- 


fires to know, ſo as to make them as much intelligible 
to him, as ſuits the capacity of his age and knowledge. 
But confound not his underſtanding with explications 
or notions that are above it, or with the variety or 
number of things that are not to his preſent purpoſe. 
Mark what it is his mind aims at in the queſtion, and 
not what words he expreſſes it in: and, when you have 
informed and ſatis fied him in that, you ſhall ſee. how 
his thoughts will enlarge themſelves, and how by fit 
anſwers he may be led on farther than perhaps you 
could imagine. For knowledge is grateful to the un- 
derſtanding, as light to _ eyes: children are _— | 
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and delighted with it exceedingly, eſpecially if they ſee 
that their inquiries are regarded, and that their deſire 
of knowing is encouraged and commended. And 1 
doubt not but one great reaſon, why many children 
abandon themſelves wholly to filly ſports, and trifle 
away all their time inſipidly, is, becauſe they have 
found their curioſity baulked, and their inquiries 
neglected. But had they been treated with more kind- 
neſs and reſpect, and their queſtions anſwered, as they 
ſhould, to their ſatisfaction, I doubt not but they would 
have taken morc pleaſure in learning, and improving 
their knowledge, wherein there would be ſtill newneſs 
and variety, which is what they are delighted with, 
than in returning over and over to the ſame play and 
play- things. 

$ 119. 2. To this ſerious anſwering their en 
and informing their underſtandings in what they deſire, 
as if it were a matter that needed it, ſhould be added 
ſome peculiar ways of commendation. Let others, 
whom they eſteem, be told before their faces of the 
knowledge they have in ſuch and ſuch things; and ſince 
we are all, even from our cradles, vain and proud crea- 
tures, let their vanity be flattered with things that will 
do them good; and let their pride ſet them on work 
on ſomething which may turn to their advantage. 
Upon this ground you ſhall find, that there cannot be 
a greater ſpur to the attaining what you would have the 
elder learn and know himſelf, than to ſet him upon 
teaching it his younger brothers and fiſters. 

8 120. 3. As children's inquiries are not to be 
- lighted, ſo alſo great care is to be taken, that they 
never receive deceitful and illuding anſwers. Ther 
_ eaſily perceive when they are ſlighted or deceived, and 
quickly learn the trick of neglect, diſſimulation, and 
fal ſnood, which they obſerve others to make uſe of. 
We are not to intrench upon truth in any converſation, 
but leaſt of all with children; ſince, if we play falſe 
with them, we not only deceive their expectation, and 
hinder their knowledge, but corrupt their innocence, 
and teach them the worſt of vices. They are travel- 
lers newly arrived in a ſtrange country, of which they 
| know 
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know nothing: we ſhould therefore make conſcience 
not to miſlead them. And though their queſtions ſeem 
ſometimes not very material, yet they ſhould be ſeri- 
ouſly anſwered ; for however they may appear to us (to 
whom they are long fince known) inquiries not worth 
the making, they are of moment to thoſe who are 
wholly ignorant. Children are ſtrangers to all we are 
acquainted with ; and all the things they meet with, 
are at firſt unknown to them, as they once were to us : 
and happy are they who mect with civil people, that 
will comply with their ignorance, and help them to get 
out of it. 3 
If you or I now ſhould be ſet down in Japan, with 
all our prudence and knowledge about us, a conceit 
whereof makes us perhaps ſo apt to ſlight the thoughts 
and inquiries of children; ſhould we, I ſay, be ſet 
down in Japan, we ſhould, no doubt, (if we would in- 
form ourſelves of what is there to be known) aſk a 
thouſand queſtions, which, to a ſupercilious or incon- 
ſiderate Japaneſe, would ſeem very idle and imperti- 
nent ; though to us they would be very material, and 
of importance to be reſolved ; and we ſhould be glad 
to find a man ſo complaiſant and courteous, as to 
ſatisfy our demands, and inſtruct our ignorance. 
When any new thing comes in their way, children 
uſually aſk the common queſtion of a ſtranger, What 
is it? whereby they ordinarily mean nothing but the 
name; and therefore to tell them how it is called, is 
uſually the proper anſwer to that demand. The next 
queſtion uſually is, What is it for? And to this it 
ſhould be anſwered truly and directly : the uſe of the 
thing ſhould be told, and the way explained, how it 
ſerves to ſuch a purpoſe, as far as their capacities can 
comprehend it; and ſo of any other circumſtances they 
ſhall aſk about it; not turning them going, till you 
have given them all the ſatisfaction they are capable of, 
and fo leading them by your anſwers into farther queſ— 
tions. And perhaps to a grown man ſuch converſation 
will not be alrogether ſo 1dle and infignificant, as we 
are apt to imagine. The native and untaught ſuggeſ- 
tipns of inquiſitive CE do often offer things that 
3 may 
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may ſet a conſidering man's thoughts on work. And 
I think there is frequently more to be learned from the 
unexpected queſtions of a child, than the diſcourſes 
of mien, who talk in a road, according to the notions 
they have borrowed, and the prejudices of their educa- 
tion. | 

$ 121. 4. Perhaps it may not ſometimes be amiſs to 
excite their curioſity, by bringing ſtrange and new 
things in their way, on purpoſe to engage their inquiry, 
and give them occaſion to inform themſelves about 
them ; and if by chance their curiofity leads them to 
aſk what they ſhould not know, it is a great deal better 
to tell them plainly, that it is a thing that belongs not 
to them to know, than to pop them off with a falſhood, 
or a frivolous anſwer. f | | 

$ 122. Pertneſs, that appears ſometimes ſo early, 
zroceeds from a principle that ſeldom. accompanies a 
Aron conſtitution of body, or ripens into a ſtrong 
Judgment of mind. If it were defireable to have a 
child a more briſk talker, I believe there might be ways 
found to make. him ſo; but, I ſuppoſe, a wiſe father 
had rather that his ſon ſhould be able and uſeful, when 
a man, than pretty company, and a diverſion to others, 
whilſt a child ; though, if that too were to be conſi- 
dered, I think I may ſay, there is not ſo much pleaſure 
to have a child prattle agreeably, as to reaſon well. 
Encourage therefore his inquiſitiveneſs all you can, by 
fatisfying his demands, and informing his judgment, as 
far as it is capable. When his reaſons are any way 
tolerable, let him find the credit and commendation of 
them; and when they are quite out of the way, let 
him, without being laughed at for his miſtake, be - 
gently put into the right ; and, if he ſhow a forward- 
neſs to be reaſoning about things that come in his way, 
take care, as much as you can, that no-body check 
this inclination in him, or miſlead it by captious or 
fallacious ways of talking with him: for, when all is 
done, this, as the higheſt and moſt important faculty 

of our minds, deſerves the greateſt care and attention 
in cultivating it; the right improvement and exerciſe 
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of our reaſon being the higheſt perfection that a man 
can attain to in this life. 

$ 123. Contrary to this buſy inquiſitive temper, there 
is ſometimes obſervable in children a liſtleſs careleſſ- 
neſs, a want of regard to any thing, and a 
ſort of trifling, even at their buſineſs. 
This ſauntering humour J look on as one of the worſt 
qualities can appear in a child, as well as one of the 
hardeſt to be cured, where it is natural. But, it being 
liable to be miſtaken | in ſome caſes, care muſt be taken 
to make a right judgment concerning that trifling at 
their books or buſineſs, which may ſometimes be com- 
plained of in a child. Upon the firſt ſuſpicion a father 
has, that his ſon is of a ſauntering temper, he muſt 
carefully obſerve him, whether he be liſtleſs and indif- 
ferent in all his actions, or whether in ſome things 
alone he be ſlow and ſluggiſh, but in others vigorous 
and eager : for though he find that he does loiter at his 
book, and let a good deal of the time he ſpends in his 
chamber or ſtudy run idly away, he muſt not preſently 
conclude, that this is from a ſauntering humour in his 
temper; it may be childiſhneſs, and a preferring ſome- 
thing to his ſtudy, which his thoughts run on; and he 
diſlikes his book, as is natural, becauſe it is forced upon 
him as a taſk. To know this perfectly, you muſt watch 
him at play, when he is out of his place and time of ſtudy, 
following his own inclinations ; and ſee there, whether 
he be ſtirring and active; whether he deſigns any thing, 
and with labour and eagerneſs purſues «., till he has 
accompliſhed what, he aimed at;'or whether he lazily 
and liſtleſsly dreams away his time. If this floth be 
only when he is about his book, I think it may be 
eaſily cured; if it be in his temper, it will require a 
little more pains and attention to remedy it. 
$124. If you are ſatisfied, by his earneſtneſs at play, 
or any thing elſe he ſets his mind on, in the intervals 
between his hours of buſineſs, that he is not of himſelf 
inclined to lazineſs, but that only want of reliſh of 
his book makes him negligent and ſluggiſn in his ap- 
plication to it; the firſt ſtep is to try, by talking to 
Nn kindly of the folly ON SIR 4 as of it, aan 
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he loſes a good part of his time, which he might have 
for his diverſion: but be ſure to talk calmly and kindly, 
and not much at firſt, but only theſe plain reaſons in 
ſhort. If this prevails, you have gained the point in 
the moſt deſireable way, which is that of reaſon and 
kindneſs. If this ſofter application prevails not, try 
to ſhame him out of it, by laughing at him for it, 
aſking every day, when he comes to table, if there be 
no ſtrangers there, © how long he was that day about 
« his buſineſs?” And if he has not done it, in the 
time-he might be well ſuppoſed to have diſpatched it, 
expoſe and turn him into ridicule for it; but mix no 
Chiding, only put on a pretty cold brow towards him, 
and keep it till he reform; and let his mother, tutor, 
and all about him, do ſo too, If this work not the 
effect you deſire, then tell him, “ he ſhall be no longer 
te troubled with a tutor to take care of his education: 
cc you will not be at the charge to have him ſpend his 
cc time idly with him: but ſince he prefers this or that 
« [whatever play he delights in] to his book, that only 
« he ſhall do; and ſo in carneſt ſet him to work on 
his beloved play, and keep him ſteadily, and in earneſt 
to it, morning and afternoon, till he be fully ſurfeited, 
and would, at any rate, change it for ſome hours at his 
book again: but when you thus ſet him his taſk of 
play, you muſt be ſure to look after him yourſelf, or 
ſet ſomebody elſe to do it, that may conſtantly ſee him 
employed in it, and that he be not permitted to be idle 
at that too. I ſay, yourſelf look after him; for it is 
worth the father's while, whatever buſineſs he has, to 
beſtow two or three days upon his ſon, to cure ſo great. 
a miſchief as his ſauntering at his buſineſs. 
' $ 125. This is Mat I propoſe, if it be idleneſs, not 
from his general temper, but a peculiar or acquired 
averſion to learning, which you muſt be careful to 
examine and diſtinguiſh. But, though you have your 
eyes upon him, to watch what he does with the time 
which he has at his own diſpoſal, yet you muſt not let 
him perceive that you, or any body elſe do ſo; for that 
may hinder him from following his own inclination, 


which he being full of, and not daring, for fear of you, 
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do proſecute what his head and heart are ſet upon, he 
may neglect all other things, which then he reliſhes 
not, and ſo may ſeem to be idle and liſtleſs; when, in 
truth, it is nothing but being intent on that, which the 
fear of your eye or knowledge keeps him from executing. 
To be clear in this point, the obſervation muſt be made 
when you are out of the way, and he not ſo much as 
under the reſtraint of a ſuſpicion that any body has an 
eye upon him. In thoſe ſeaſons of perfect freedom, 
let ſomebody, you can truſt, mark how he ſpends his 
time, whether he inactively loiters it away, when, with- 
out any check, he is left to his own inclination. Thus, 
by his employing of ſuch times of liberty, you will 
eaſily diſcern whether it be liſtleſſneſs in his temper, or 
averſion to his book, that makes him ſaunter away his 
time of ſtudy. 
$ 126. If ſome defect in his conſtitution has caſt a 
damp on his mind, and he be naturally liſtleſs and 
dreaming, this unpromiſing diſpoſition is none of the 
eafieſt to be dealt with; becauſe, generally carrying 
with it an unconcernedneſs for the future, it wants the 
two great ſprings of action, foreſight and deſire ; which, 
ow to plant and increaſe, where nature has given a 
cold and contrary temper, will be the queſtion. As 
ſoon as you are ſatisfied that this is the caſe, you -muſt 
carefully inquire whether there be nothing he delights 
in; inform yourſelf, what 1t is he is moſt pleaſed with; 
and if you can find any particular tendency his mind 
hath, increaſe it all you can, and make uſe of that to 
ſet him on work, and to excite his induſtry. If he 
loves praiſe, or play, or fine clothes, &c. or, on the 
other 1ide, dreads pain, diſgrace, or your diſpleaſure, 
&c. whatever 1t be that he loves: moſt, except it be 
ſloth, (for that will never ſet him on work) let that be 
ade uſe of to quicken him, and make him beſtir him- 
ſelf: for in this liſtleſs temper you are not to fear an 
exceſs of appetite (as in all other caſcs) by cheriſhing 
it,, It is that which you want, and therefore muſt 
labour to raiſe and increaſe; for, where there is no 
_ deſire, there will be no induſtry, n 
d g $ 127. 
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6127. If you have not hold enough upon him this. 


way, to ſtir up vigour and activity in him, you muſt 
employ him in ſome conſtant bodily labour, whereby 
he may get an habit of doing ſomething : the keeping 


him hard to ſome ſtudy, were the better way to get him 


an habit of exerciſing and applying his mind. But, 
becauſe this is an inviſible attention, and no-body can 


tell when he is, or is not idle at it, you -muſt find 


bodily employments for him, which he muſt be con- 
ſtantly buſted in, and kept to; and, if they have ſome 
little hardſhip and ſhame in them, it may not be the 


"worſe, that they may the ſooner weary him, and make 


him deſire to return to his book: but be ſure, when 
you exchange his book for his other labour, fet him 
ſuch a tafk, to be done in fuch a time, as may allow 
him no opportunity to be idle. Only, after you have 
by this way brought him to be attentive and induftrious 
at his book, you may, upon his diſpatching his ſtudy 
within the time fet him, give him, as a reward, ſome 
refpite from his other labour; which you may diminiſh, 
as you find him grow more and more ſteady in his ap- 

lication ; and, at laſt, wholly take off, when his 
auntering at his book i» e 1 3 | 

$ 128. We formerly obferved, that variet 

ONT: and freedom was that which delighted chill 
dren, and recommended their plays to them; and that 
therefore their book, or any thing we would have them 
learn, ſhould not be enjoined them as buſineſs. This 
their parents, tutors and teachers, are apt to forget n 
and their impatience to have them buſied in what is fit 
for them to do, ſuffers them not to deceive them into 
it : but, by the repeated injunctions they meet with, 
children quickly diſtinguiſh between what is required 
of them, and what not. When this miſtake has once 
made his book uneaſy to him, the cure is to be applied 
at the other end. And fince it will be then too late to 


endeavour to make it a play to him, you muſt take the 


contrary courſe ; obſerve what play he is moſt delighted 


with; enjoin that, and make him play ſo many hours 


every day, not as a puniſhment for playing, but as if it 
N | were 
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were the buſineſs required of him. This, if I miſtake 
not, will, in a few days, make him ſo weary of his 
moſt beloved ſport, that he will prefer his book, or 
any thing, to it, eſpecially if it may redeem him from 
any part of the taſk of play is ſet him; and he may be 
ſuffered to employ ſome part of the time deſtined to 
his taſk of play in his book, or ſuch other exercife as 
is really uſeful to him. This I at leaſt think a better 
cure than that forbidding (which uſually increaſes the 
deſire) or any other puniſhment ſhould be made uſe of 
to remedy it; for, when you have once glutted his 
appetite, (which may ſafely be done in all things but 
eating and drinking) and made him ſurfeit of what you 
would have him avoid, you have put into him a prin- 
ciple of averſion, and you need not ſo much fear'after- 
wards his longing for the ſame thing again. 
$129. This, I think, is ſufficiently evident, that 
children generally hate to be idle: all the care then is, 
that their buſy humour ſhould be conſtantly employed 
in ſomething of uſe to them ; which if you will attain, 
you muſt make what you would have them do, a recre- - 
ation to them, and not a buſineſs. The way to do 
this, ſo that they may not perceive you have any hand 
in it, is this propoſed here, viz. to make them weary 
of that which. you would not have them do, by enjoin- 
ing and making them, under ſoine pretence or other, 
do it till they are ſurfeited. For example; Does your 
ſon play at top and ſcourge too much? Enjoin him to 
play ſo: many hours every day, and look that he do it; 
and you ſhall fee he will quickly be fick of it, and 
willing to leave it. By this means, making the recre- 
ations you diſlike, a buſineſs to him, he will of him- 
ſelf, with delight, betake himſelf to thoſe things you 
would have him do, eſpecially if they be propoſed as re- 
wards for having performed his taſk in that play which 
is commanded him. 'For, if he be ordered every day 
to whip his top, fo long as to make him ſufficiently 
weary, do you not think the will apply himſelf with 
eagerneſs to his book, and with for it, if you promiſe it 
him as a reward of having whipped his top luſtily, quite 
out all the time that is fet him? Children, in the _ 
| | | 8 | they 
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they do, if they comport with their age, find little 
difference, ſo they may be doing: the eſteem they have 
for one thing above another, they borrow from others ; 
ſo that what thoſe about them make to be a reward to 
them, will really be ſo. By this art, it is in their - 
governor's Choice, whether ſcotch-hoppers ſhall reward 
their dancing, or dancing their ſcotch-hoppers ; whe- 
ther peg-top, or reading, playing at trap, or ſtudying 
the globes, ſhall be more acceptable and pleaſing to 
them ; all that they deſire being to be buſy, and buſy, 
as they imagine, in things of their own choice, and 
which they receive as favours from their parents, or 
others for whom they have a reſpect, and with whom 
they would be in credit. A ſet of children thus or- 
dered, and kept from the ill example of others, would, 
all of them, I ſuppoſe, with as much earneſtneſs and 
delight, learn to read, write, and what elſe one would 
have them, as others do their ordinary plays: and the 
eldeſt being thus entered, and this made the faſhion of 
the place, it would be as impoſſible to hinder them 
from learning the one, as it is ordinarily to keep them 
from the other. 5 ot, 9 
; $ 130. Play-things, I think, children 
TR ſhould have, and of divers ſorts ; but till 
to be in the cuſtody of their turors, or ſomebody elſe, 
whereof the child ſhould have in his power but one at 
once, and ſhould not be ſuffered to have another, but 
when he reſtored that : this teaches them, betimes,. to 
be careful of not loſing or ſpoiling the things they have; 
whereas plenty and variety, in their own keeping, 
makes them wanton and careleſs, and teaches them 
from the beginning to be ſquanderers and waſters, 
Theſe, I confeſs, are little things, and ſuch as will 
ſeem beneath the care of a governor; but nothing that 
may form children's minds is to be overlooked and 
neglected ; and whatſoever introduces habits, and ſettles 
cuſtoms in them, deſerves the care and. attention of 
their governors, and is not a ſmall thing in its conſe- 
quences. 

One thing more about children's play-things. may be 
worth their parents care: though it be agreed wet 
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ſnould have of ſeveral ſorts, yet, I think, they ſhould 
have none bought for them. This will hinder that 
great variety they are often overcharged with, which 
ſerves only to teach the mind to wander after change 
and ſuperfluity, to be unquiet, and perpetually ſtretch- 
ing itſelf after ſomething more ſtill, though it knows 
not what, and never to be ſatisfied with what it hath. 
The court that is made to people of condition in ſuch 
kind of preſents to their children, does the little ones 
great harm ; by it they are taught pride, vanity, and 
covetouſneſs, almoſt before they can ſpeak ; and I have 
known a young child ſo diſtracted with the number and 
variety of his play-games, that he tired his maid every 
day to look them over; and was fo accuſtomed to abun- 
dance, that he never thought he had enough, but was 
always aſking, What more? What more? What new 
thing ſhall I have? A good introduction to maderate 
deſires, and the ready way to make a contented happy 
man! 

How then ſhall they have the play-games you allow 
them, if none muſt be bought for them? I anſwer, 
they ſhould make them themſelves, or at leaſt endea- 
vour it, and ſet themſelves about it; till then they 
ſhould have none, and till then, they will want none 
of any great artifice. A ſmooth pebble, a piece of 
paper, the mother's bunch of keys, or any thing they 
cannot hurt. themſelves with, ſerves as much to divert 
little children, as thoſe more chargeable and curious 
toys from the ſhops, which are preſently put out of 
order and broken. Children are never dull or out of 
humour for want of ſuch play-things, unleſs they have 
been uſed to them: when they are little, whatever 
occurs ſerves the turn; and as they grow bigger, if 
they are not ſtared by the expenſive folly of others, 
they will make them themſelves. Indeed, when they 
once begin to ſet themſelves to work about any of 
their inventions, they ſhould be taught and aſlifted ; 
but ſhould have nothing whilſt they lazily fit ſtill, 
expecting to be furniſhed from other hands without 
employing their own: and if you help them where 
they are at a ſtand, it will more endear you to _ 
tz | than 
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than any chargeable toys you ſhall buy for them. Play... 


things which are above their ſkill to make, as tops, 


gigs, battledores, and the like, which are to be uſed 
with labour, ſhould, indeed, be procured them : theſe, 
it is convenient, they ſhould have, not for variety, but 
exerciſe; but theſe, too, ſhould be given them as bare 
as might be. If they had a top, the ſcourge-ſtick and 
leather-ſtrap ſhould be left to their own making and 
fitting. If they fit gaping to have ſuch things drop 
into their mouths, they ſhould go without them. This 
will accuſtom them to ſeek for what they want in them 
ſelves, and in their own endeavours ; whereby they will 


be taught moderation in their deſires, 3 in- 


duſtry, thought, contrivance, and g huſbandry 
ualities that will be uſeful to them when they are men, 
and therefore cannot be learned too ſoon, nor fixed too 
deep. All the plays and diverſions of children ſhould 
be directed towards good and uſeful habits, or elſe they 
will introduce ill ones. Whatever they do, leaves 
ſome impreſſion on that tender age, and from thence 
they receive a tendency to good or evil: and whatever 
hath ſuch an influence, ought not to be neglected. 
Ling. | $ 131. Lying is ſo ready and Cheap a 
| cover for any miſcarriage, and ſo much in 
faſhion amongſt all ſorts of people, that a child can 
hardly avoid obſerving the uſe is made of it on all occa- 
fions, and ſo can ſcarce be kept, without great care, 
from getting into it. But it is ſo ill a quality, and the 


Mother -of ſo many ill ones, that ſpawn from it, and 


take ſhelter under it, that a child ſhould be brought up 
in the greateſt abhorrence of it imaginable: it ſhould 
be always (when occaſionally it comes to be mentioned). 
ſpoken of before him with the utmoſt deteſtation, as a 
quality ſo wholly inconſiſtent with the name and cha- 
racer of a gentleman, that no-body of any credit can 
bear the imputation of a lye; a mark that is judged 
the utmoſt diſgrace; which debaſes a man to the loweſt 

'of a ſhameful meanneſs, and ranks him with the 
moſt contemptible-part of mankind, and the abhorred 
raſcality ; and is not to be endured in any one, who 


would converſe with people of condition, or have any 


eſteem 
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eſteem or reputation in the world. The firſt time he 
is found in a lye, it ſhould rather be wondered at, as a 
monſtrous thing in him, than reproved as an ordinary 
fault. If that keeps him not from relapſing, the next 
time he muſt be ſharply rebuked, and fall into the ftate 
of great diſpleaſure of his father and mother, and all 
about him, who take notice of it. And if this way 
work not the cure, you muſt come to blows; for, after 
he has been thus warned, a premeditated lye muſt always 
be looked upon as obſtinacy, and never be permitted to 
eſcape unpuniſhed. TO 
S 132. Children, afraid to have their faults hs 
ſeen in their naked colours, will, like the reſt 
of the ſons of Adam, be apt to make excuſes. This 
is a fault uſually bordering upon, and leading to un- 
truth, and is not to be indulged in them; but yet it 
ought to be cured rather with ſhame than roughneſs. 
If therefore, when a child is queſtioned for any thing, 
his firſt anſwer be an excuſe, warn him ſoberly to tell 
the truth, ; and then, if he perſiſts to ſhuffle it off with 
a falſhood, he muſt be chaſtiſed ; but, if he directly 
confeſs, you muſt commend his ingenuity, and pardon 
the fault, be it what it will; and pardon it fo, that you 
never ſo much as reproach him with it, or mention it 
to him again: for, if you would have him in love with 
ingenuity, and by a conſtant practice make it habitual 
to him, you muſt take care that it never procure him 
the leaſt inconvenience ;- but, on the contrary, his own 
confeſſion, bringing always with it perfect impunity, 
ſhould be, befides, encouraged by ſome marks of appro. 
| bation. If his excuſe be ſuch at any time, that you 
cannot prove it to have any falſhood in it, let it paſs 
for true, and be ſure not to ſhow any ſuſpicion of it. 
Let him keep up his reputation with you as high as is 
poſſible; for, when once he finds he has loſt that, you 
have loſt a great and your beſt hold upon him. There- 
fore let him not think he has the character of a lyar 
with you, as long as you can avoid it without flatter- 
ing him in it. Thus ſome ſlips in truth may be over- 
looked. But, after he has once been corrected for a 
Jye, you muſt be ſure never after to pardon it 3 
1148 ; Wnen- 
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whenever you find, and take notice to him, that he ls 


guilty of it: for it being a fault, which he has been 
forbid, and may, unleſs he be wilful. avoid, the re- 
peating of it is perfect perverſeneſs, and muſt have the 
chaſtiſement due to that offence. 

$ 133. This is what I have thought, concerning the 
general. method of educating a young gentleman ; 
which, though I am apt to ſuppoſe may have ſome in- 
fluence on the whole courſe of his education, yet I am 
far from imagining it contains all thoſe particulars 
which his growing years, or peculiar temper, may re- 
quire. But this being premiſed in general, we ſhall, in 
the next place, deſcend to a more particular conſidera 
tion of the ſeveral parts of his education. a 

F 134. That which every gentleman (that takes any 
care of his education) deſires for his ſon, beſides the 
eſtate he leaves him, 1s contained (I ſuppoſe) in theſe 
four things, virtue, wiſdom, breeding, and learning. 
I will not trouble myſelf whether theſe names do not 
ſome of them ſometimes ſtand for the ſame thing, or 
really- include one another. It ſerves my turn here to 


follow the popular uſe of theſe words, which, I pre- 


ſume, is clear enough to make me be underſtood, and 
1 hope there will be no difficulty to comprehend my 
meaning. 

$ 135. I place virtue as the firſt and moſt neceſſary 
of thole endowments that belong to a man or a gentle- 
man, as abſolutely requiſite to make him valued and 
beloved by others, acceptable or tolerable to himſelf. 


Without that, I think, he will be happy neither | in this, 


nor the other world. 


God. $ 136. As the foundation of this, there 


ought very early to be imprinted on his mind 
a true notion of God, as of the independent fupreme 
Being, Author and Maker of all things, from whom 


we receive all our good, who loves us, and gives us all 


things: and, conſequent to this, inſtil into him a love 


and reverence of this ſupreme Being. This is enough 
to begin with, without going to explain this matter 


any farther, for fear, leſt by talking too early to him 


kim 
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him underſtand the incomprehenſible nature of that 
infinite Being, his head be either filled with falſe, or 
rplexed with unintelligible notions of him. Let 
im only be told upon occaſion, that God made and 
overns all things, hears ahd ſees every thing, and 
oes all manner of good to thoſe that love and obey 
him. - You will find, that, being told of ſuch a God, 
other thoughts will be apt to riſe up-faſt enough in his 
mind about him ; which, as you obſerve them to have 
any miſtakes, you muſt ſet right. And I think ir 
would be better, if men generally reſted in ſuch an 
idea of God, without being too curious in their notions 
about a Being, which all muſt acknowledge incom- 
prehenſible; whereby many, whe have not ſtrength 
and clearneſs of thought to diſtinguiſh between what 
they can, and what they cannot know, run themſelves 
into ſuperſtition or atheiſm, making God like them- 
ſelves, or (becauſe they cannot comprehend any thing 
elſe) none at all. And I am apt to think the keeping 
children conſtantly morning and evening to acts of de- 
votion to God, as to their Maker, Preſerver, and Bene= 
factor, in ſome plain and ſhort form of prayer, ſuit= 
able to their age and capacity, will be of much more 
uſe to them in religion, knowledge, and virtue, than 
to diſtract their thoughts with curious inquiries into his 
inſcrutable eſſence and being. Ns 
$ 137. Having by gentle degrees, as you 
find him capable of it, ſettled fuch an idea of | 
God in his mind, and taught him to pray to him, and 
praiſe him as the Author of his being, and of all the 
good he does or can enjoy, forbear *any diſcourſe of 
other ſpitits, till the mention of them coming in his 
way, upon occaſion hereafter to be ſet down, and his 
reading the ſcripture-hiſtory, put him upon that in- 
quiry. 1 h 3 „ 
$ 138. But even then, and always whilſt he Goblins 
is young, be ſure to preſerve his tender mind | 
from all impreſſions and notions of ſpirits and goblins, 
or any fearful apprehenfions in the dark. This he will 
be in danger of from the indifcretion of ſervants, whoſe 
uſual method is to awe children, and keep them in ſub- 
Vol. VIII. K jection, 
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jection, by telling them of raw-head and bloody- 


bones, and ſuch other names, as carry with them the 
ideas of ſomething terribte and hurtful, which they 
have reaſon to be afraid of, when alone, eſpecially in 
the dark. This muſt be carefully prevented; for 
though by this foohth way they may keep them from 
little faults, yet the remedy is much worſe than the 
difeaſe ; and there are ſtamped upon their imaginations, 
ideas that follow them with terrour and affrightment.' 
Such bug-bear thoughts, once got inte the tender 


minds of children, and being fet on with a ſtrong im- 


preſſion from the dread that accompanies ſuch appre- 
henſions, fink deep, and faſten themſelves fo, as not 
eaſily, if ever, to be got cut again; and, whilſt they 


are there, frequently haunt them with ſtrange viſions, 


making children daſtards' when alone, and afraid of 
their ſhadows and darkneſs all their lives after. I have 
had thofe complain ro me, when men, who had been 
thus uſed when young ; that, though their reaſon cor- 
rected the wrong 1deas they had taken in, and they were 
fatisfied, that there was no caufe to fear inviſible beings 
more in the dark, than in the light; yet that theſe 
notions were apt ſtill, upon any occaſion, to ſtart up 
firſt in their prepoſſeſſed fancies, and not to be removed 
without ſome pains. And, to let you fee how laiting 
frightful images are, that take place ia the mind early, 
J ſhall here tell you a pretty remarkable, but true 
ſtory : there was in a town in the weſt a man of a 
diſturbed brain, whom the boys uſed to teize, when he 
came in their way: this fellow one day, feeing in the 
ſtreet one of thoſe lads that uſed to vex him, ſtepped 
into a cutler's ſhop he was near, and, there ſeizing on 
a naked ſword, made after the boy, who, feeing him 
coming ſo armed, betook himfelf to his feet, and ran 
for his life, and by good luck had ſtrength and heels 


enough to reach his father's houſe, before the madman 


could get up to him: the door was only latched ; and, 
when he had the latch in his hand, he turned about his 
head to ſee how near his purfuer was, who was at the 
entrance of the porch, with his ſword up ready to 
ſtrike ; and he had juſt time to get in and clap-to the 
* 4 | EET 2 door, 
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door, te avoid the blow, which, though his body 
eſcaped, his mind did not. This frightening idea made 
fo deep an impreſſion there, that it laſted many years, 
if not all his life after; for telling this ſtory when he 
was a man, he faid, that after that time till then, he 
never went in at that door (that he could remember) at 
any time, without looking back, whatever bufineſs he 
had in his head, or how little ſever, before he came 
hither, he thought of this madman. 

If children were let alone, they would be no more 
afraid in the dark, than in broad ſun-ſhine; they would 
in their turns as much welcome the one for ſleep, as 
the other to play in: there ſhould be no diſtinction 
made to them, by any diſcourſe, of more danger, or 
terrible things in the one than the other. But, if the 
folly of any one about them ſhould do them this harm, 
and make them think there is any difference between 
being in the dark and winking, you muſt get it out of 
their minds as foon as you can; and let them know, 
that God, who made all things good for them, made 
the night, that they might ſleep the hetter and the 
quieter ; and that they being under his protection, there 
is nothing in the dark to hurt them. What is to be 
known more of God and good ſpirits, is to be deferred 
till the time we ſhall hereafter mention ; and of evil 
ſpirits, it will be well if you can keep him from wrong 
fancies about them, till he! is ripe for that ſort of know- 
ledge. 

51 Having laid the foundations of ß 
vine a true 1060 of a God, ſuch as the I 
creed wiſely teaches, as far as his age is capable, and 
by accuſtoming him to pray to him; the next thing 
to be taken care of, is to keep him exactly to ſpeaking 
of truth, and by all the ways imaginable inclining him 
to be good-natured. Let him know, that Good. nature. 
twenty faults are ſooner to be forgiven, 
than the ſtraining of truth, to cover any one by an 
excuſe: and to teach him hetimes to love and be good- 
natured to others, is to lay early the true foundation of 
an honeſt man; all injuſtice generally ſpringing from 
too great love of ourſelves, and too little of others. 

1 This 
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This is all 1 ſhall fay of this matter in general, and 
is enough for laying the firſt foundations of virtue in a 
child. As he grows up, the tendency of his natural 
inclination muſt be obſerved; which, as it inclines 
him, more than is convenient, on one or the other ſide, 
from the right path of virtue, onght to have proper 
remedies applied; for few of Adam's children are ſo 
happy, as not to be born with ſome bias in their natura! 
temper, which it is the buſineſs of education either to 
take off, or counterbalance: but to enter into particu- 
lars of this, would be beyond the defign of this ſhort 
treatiſe of education. J intend not a difcouvſe of all 
the virtues and vices, and how each virtue is to be at- 
tained, and every particular vice by its peculiar reme- 
dies cured ; though I have mentioned ſome of the moſt 
ordinary faults, and the ways to be ufed in correcting 
them. 
Wiſdom, $149. Wiſdom I take, in the popular 
| | acceptation, for a man's managing his buſi- 
neſs ably, and with fore-fight, in this world. This is 
the product of a good natural temper, application of 
mind and experience together, and ſo above the reach 
of children. The greateſt thing that in them can be 
done towards it, is to hinder them, as much as may be, 
from being cunning ; which, being the ape of wiſdom, 
is the moſt diſtant from it that can be: and, as an ape, 
for the likenefs it has to a man, wanting what really 
- ſhould make him fo, is by ſo much the uglier; cunning 
is only the wans of underſtanding ; which; becaufe ir 
cannot compals its ends by direct ways, would dot by 
a trick and circumvention; and the miſchief of it is, 
a cunning trick helps but once, but hinders ever after. 
No cover was ever made either fo big, or ſo fine, as to 
hide itſelf. Nobody was ever ſo cunning, as to conceal 
their being ſo: and, when they are once diſcovered, 
every body is ſhy, every body diſtruſtful of crafty men; 
and all the world forwardly join to oppoſe and defeat 
them: whilft the open, fair, wife man has every body 
to make way for him, and goes directly to his buſineſs. 
To accuſtom a child to have true notions of things, and 
not to be fatisfied till he has them; to raiſe his mind to 
great 
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reat and worthy thoughts; and to keep him at a 
1 from falſhood, and cunning, which has always 
a broad mixture of falſhood in it; is the fitteſt prepa- 
ration of a child for wiſdom. The reſt, which is to 
be learned from time, experience, and obſervation, and 
an acquaintance with men, their tempers and deſigns, 
is not to be expected in the ignorance and inadvertency 
of childhood, or the inconſiderate heat and unwarineſs 
of youth: all that can be done towards it, during this 
unripe age, is, as I have ſaid, to accuſtom them to 
truth and ſincerity; to a ſubmiſſion to reaſon; and, as 
much as may be, to reflection on their own actions. 

$ 141. The next good quality belonging to Breeding 
2 gentleman, is good breeding. There are f 
two ſorts of ill breeding; the one, a ſheepiſh baſhful- 
neſs; and the 'other, a miſbecoming negligence and 
diſreſpect in our carriage ; both which are avoided, by 
duly obſerving this one rule, Not to think meanly of 
ourſelves, and not to think meanly of others, ey 
$ 142. The fixſt part of this rule muſt not be under- 
ſtood in oppoſition to humility, but to aflunance. We 
ought not to think ſo well of ourſelves, as to ſtand 
upon our own value; and aſſume to ourſelves a prefer- 
ence before others, becauſe of any advantage we may 
imagine we have over them; but modeſtly to take what 
is offered, when it is our due. But yet we ought to 
think ſo well of ourſelves, as to perform thoſe actions 
which are incumbent on, and expected of us, without 
diſcompoſure or diſorder, in whoſe preſence ſoever we 
are, keeping that reſpect and diſtance which is due to 
every one's rank and quality. There is often in people, 
eſpecially children, a clowniſh ſhamefacedneſs betore 
ſtrangers, or thoſe above them; they are confounded in 
their thoughts, words, and looks, and ſo loſe them- 
ſelves in that confuſion, as not to be able to do any 
thing, or at leaſt not to do it with that freedom and 
racefulneſs which pleaſes and makes them acceptable. 
he only cure for this, as for any other miſcarriage, is 
by uſe to introduce the contrary habit. But fince we 
cannot accuſtom ourſelves to converſe with ſtrangers, 
and perſons of quality, without being in their company, 
. K 3 | nothing 
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nothing can cure this part of ill-breeding, but change 
and variety of company, and that of perſons above us. 
$ 143. As the before-mentioned conſiſts in too great 
a concern how to behave ourſelves towards others, ſo 
the other part of ill- breeding lies in the appearance of 
too little care of pleaſing or ſhowing reſpect to thofe 
we have to do with. To avoid this theſe two things 
are requiſite : firſt, a diſpoſition of the mind not to 
offend others ; and, ſecondly, the moſt acceptable and 
agreeable way of exprefling J that diſpoſition. From the 
one, men are called civil; from the other, well- faſhioned. 
The latter of theſe is that decency and gracefulneſs of 
looks, voice, words, motions, geſtures, and of all the 
whole outward demeanour, which takes in company, 
and makes thoſe with whom we may converſe eaſy and 
well-pleaſed. This is, as it were, the language, whereby 
that internal civility of the mind 1s expreſſed; which, 


as other languages are, being very much governed by 


the faſhion and cuſtom of every country, muſt, in the 
rules and practice of it, be learned chiefly from obſer- 
vation, and the carriage of thoſe who are allowed to be 
exactly well-bred. The other part, which lies deeper 
than the outſide, is that general good-will and regard 
tor all people, which makes any one have a care not to 
ſhow, in his carriage, any contempt, diſreſpect, or 
neglect of them; but to expreſs, according to the 
faſhion and way of that country, a reſpect and value 
for them, according to their rank and condition. It is 
a diſpolition of the mind that ſhows itſelf in the car- 
riage, whereby a man avoids making any one uneaſy in 
converſation: . 

I ſhall take notice of four qualities, that are moſt 
directly oppoſite to this firſt and moſt taking of all the 
ſocial virtues. And from ſome one of theſe. four it is, 
that incivility commonly has its riſe. I ſhall ſet them 


down, that children may be preſerved or recovered 
from their ill influence. | 


Roughneſs, 1. The firſt is, a natural roughneſs, 


which makes a man uncomplaiſant to others, 
ſo that he has no deference for their inclinations, tem- 


pers, or conditions. It 1s the ſure. badge. of a clown, 
not 
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not to mind what pleaſes or diſpleaſes thoſe he is with; 
and yet one may often find a man, in faſhionable clothes, 
give an unbounded ſwing to his own humour, and ſuffer 
it to juſtle or over-run any one that ſtands in its way, 
with a perfect indifferency how they take it. This is 
a brutality that every one ſees and abhors, and no- body 
can be eaſy with: and therefore this finds no place in 
any one, who would be thought to have the leaſt tinc- 
ture of good- breeding. For the very end and buſineſs 
of good-breeding is to ſupple the natural ſtiffneſs, and 
fo ſoften men's tempers, that ther may bend to a com- 
pliance, and accommodate - themſelves to thoſe they 
have to do with. | 2 

2. Contempt, or want of due reſpect, diſ- Contempt. 
covered either in looks, words, or geſture : ; 
this, from whomſoever it comes, brings always uneaſi- 
neſs with it; for no-body can contentedly bear being 
lighted. 77 

3. Cenſoriouſneſs, and finding fault with 6,p.-.c 
others, has a direct oppoſition to civility. neſs. 
Men, whatever they are, or are not guilty of, 
would not have their faults diſplayed, and ſet in open 
view and broad day-light, before their own, or other 
people's eyes. Blemithes affixed to any one, always 
carry ſhame with them: and the diſcovery, or even 
bare imputation of any defect, is not born without 
ſome uneaſineſs. Raillery is the moſt refined Raillery 
way of expoſing the faults of others; bu, 
becauſe it is uſually done with wit and good language, 
and gives entertainment to the company, people are 
ied into a miſtake, and, where it keeps within fair 
bounds, there is no incivility in it: and fo the plca- 
fantry of this ſort of converſation often introduces it 
amongſt people of the better rank; and ſuch talkers 
are favourably heard, and generally applauded by the 
laughter of the by-ſtanders on their fide: but they 
ought to conſider, that the entertainment of the reſt of 
the company is at the coſt of that one, who is ſet out 
in their burleſque colours, who therefore is not without 
uneaſineſs, unleſs the ſubject, for which he is rallied, 
be really in itſelf matter of commendation ; for then 
EU; k 4 the 
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the pleaſant 1 images and repreſentations, which make the 


raillery, carrying praiſe as well as ſport with them, the 
rallied perſon alſo finds his account, and takes part in 


the diverfion. But, becauſe the. nice management of 


ſo nice and tickliſh a buſineſs, wherein a little flip may 
ſpoil all, is not every body's talent, I think thoſe, who 
would ſecure themſelves from provoking others, eſpe- 
cially all young people, ſhould carefully abſtain from 
raillery ; which, by a ſmall miſtake, or any wrong 
turn, may leave upon the mind of thoſe, who are made 
uneaſy by it, the laſting memory of having been 
Piquantly, though wiktily, taunted or ſomething cen- 
ſurable in them. 
Contradic- | Beſides raillery, contradiftion is a kind 
ion. . of cenſoriouſneſs, wherein ill-breeding often 
ſhows itſelf. Complaiſance does not re- 
quire that we ſhould always admit all the reaſonings or 
relations that the company is entertained with ; no, 
NOT flently let paſs all that is vented in our hearing. 
The appoti ing the opinions, and rectifying the miſtakes 
of others, is what truth and charity ſometimes require 


of us, and civility does not oppoſe, if it be done with 


due caution and care of circumſtances. But there are 
ſome people, that one may obſerve poſſeſſed, as it 
were, with the ſpirit of contradiction, that ſteadily, 
and without regard to right or wrong, oppoſe ſome 
one, or perhaps every one of the company, whatever 
they ſay. This is ſo viſible and outrageous a way of 
cenſuring, that no-body can avoid thinking himſelf in- 
jured by it, All oppoſition to what another man has 
ſaid, is ſo apt to be ſuſpected of cenſoriouſneſs, and is 
fo ſeldom received without ſome ſort of humiliation, 
that it ought to be made in the gentleſt manner, and 
ſofteſt words can be found ; and ſuch as, with the whole 
deportment, may expreſs no forwardneſs to contradict. 

All marks of reſpec and good-will ought to accompany 


it, that, whilſt we gain the argument, we may not loſe 


the eſteem of pas.” that hear us. 
i aptiouſneſs is another fault oppoſite 
A. to 5 not only becauſe it often pro- 
fluces miſbecoming and projoking expreſ- 
ö lions 
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ſions and carriage, but becauſe it is a tacit accuſation _ 
and reproach of ſome incivility, taken notice of in 
thoſe whom we are angry with. Such a ſuſpicion, or 
intimation, cannot be born by any one without un- 
eaſineſs. Beſides, one angry body diſcompoſes the 
whole company, and the harmony ceaſes upon any ſuch 
jarring. 

The happineſs, that all men ſo ſteadily purſue, con- 
ſiſting in pleaſure, it is eaſy to ſee why the civil are 
more acceptable than the uſeful. The ability, ſincerity, 
and good intention, of a man of weight and worth, or 
a real friend, ſeldom atones for the uneaſineſs, that is 
produced by his grave and ſolid repreſentations. Power 
and riches, nay virtue itſelf, are valued only as con- 
ducing to our happineſs; and therefore he recommends 
himſelf ill to another, as aiming at his happineſs, who, 
in the ſervices he does him, makes him uneaſy in the 
manner of doing them. He that knows how to make 
thoſe he converſes with eaſy, without debaſing himſelf 
to low and ſervile flattery, has found the true art of 
living in the world, and being both welcome and valued 
every-where. Civility therefore is what, in the firſt 
place, ſhould with great care be made habitual to chil- 
dren and young people. 

$ 144. There is another fault in good Breeding. 
manners, and that is, exceſs of ceremony, | 
and an obſtinate perſiſting to force upon another what 
is not his due, and what he cannot take without folly 
or ſhame. This ſeems rather a deſign to expoſe, than 
_ oblige; or, at leaſt, looks like a conteſt for maſtery ; 
and, at beſt, is but troubleſome, and ſo can be no part 
of good breeding, which has no other uſe or end, but 
to make people eaſy and ſatisfied in their converſation 
with us. This is a fault few young people are apt to 
fall into; but yet, if they are ever guilty of it, or are 
ſuſpected to incline that way, they fhould be told of it, 
and warned of this miſtaken civility. The thing they 
ſhould endeavour and aim at in converſation, ſhould 
be to ſhow reſpect, eſteem, and good-will, by paying 
to every one that common ceremony and regard, which 
is in ciyility due to them, To do this, without a ſuſ- 

| : picion 
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ic ion of flattery, diſſimulation, or meanneſs, is a great 
kill, which good ſenſe, reaſon, and good company, 
can only teach; but is of ſo much uſe in civil life, that 

it is well worth the ſtudying. 
$145. Though the managing ourſelves well in this 
art of our behaviour has the name of good breeding, 
as if peculiarly. the effect of education; yet, as I have 
faid, young children ſhould not be much perplexed 
about it; 1 mean, about putting off their hats, and 
making legs modiſhly. Teach them humility, and to 
be good-natured, if you can, and this fort of manners 
will not be wanting: civility being, in truth, nothing 
but a care not to ſhow any ſlighting, or contempt, of 
any one in converfation. What are the moſt allowed 
and eſteemed ways of expreſſing this, we have above 
obſerved. It is as peculiar and different, in feveral 
countrics of the world, as. their languages ; and there- 
fore, if it be rightly conſidered, rules and diſcourſes, 
made to children about it, are as ufeleſs and imperti- 
nent, as it would be, now. and then, to give a rule or 
two of the ſpaniſh tongue, to one that converſes only 
with engliſhmen. Be as buſy as you pleaſe with diſ- 
courſes of civility to your ſon ; ſuch as is his company, 
ſuch will be his manners. A ploughman of your 
neighbourhood, that has never been out of his pariſh, 
read what lectures you pleaſe to him, will be as ſoon in 
his language, as his carriage, a courtier ; that is, in 
neither will be more polite, than thoſe he uſes to con- 
verfe with: and therefore of this no other care can be 
taken, till he be of an age to have a tutor put to him, 
who muft not fail to be a well-bred man. And, in 
ood earneſt, if T were to ſpeak my mind freely, ſo 
children do nothing out of obſtinacy, pride, and ill- 
nature, it is no great matter how they put off their 
hats, or make legs. If you can teach them to love and 
reſpect other people, they will, as their age requires it, 
find ways to expreſs it acceptably to every one, accord- 
ing to the faſhions they have been uſed to: and, as to 
their motions, and carriage of their bodies, a dancing- 
maſter, as has been ſaid, when it is fit, will teach them 
what is moſt becoming. In the mean time, when they 
are 
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are young, people expect not that children ſhould be 
over-mindful of theſe ceremonies; careleſſneſs is al- 
lowed to that age, and becomes them as well as com- 
pliments do grown people: or, at leaſt, if ſome very 
nice people will think 1t a fault, I am ſure it is a fault 
that ſhould be over-looked, and left to time, a tutor, 
and converſation, to cure: and therefore I think it nor 
worth your while to have your ſon (as I often ſee chil- 
dren are) moleſted or chid about it; but where there 
is pride, or 1il|-nature, appearing in his carriage, there 
he muſt be perſuaded, or ſhamed, out of it. 

Though children, when little, ſhould not be much 
perplexed with rules and ceremontous parts of breed- 
ing ; yet there is a ſort of unmannerlineſs very apt to 
grow up with young people, if not early reſtrained ; 
and that is a forwardneſs to interrupt others that are 
ſpeaking, and to ſtop them with ſome contradiction. 
Whether the cuſtom of diſputing, and the Interroption.. 
reputation of parts and learning uſually | 
given to it, as if it were the only ſtandard and evidence 
of knowledge, make young men ſo forward to watch 
occaſions to correct others in their diſcourſe, and not 
to ſlip any opportunity of ſhowing their talents; ſo it 
is, that I have found ſcholars moſt blamed in this 
point. There cannot be a greater rudeneſs, than to 
interrupt another in the current of his diſcourſe ; for, 
if there be not impertinent folly in anſwering a man 
before we know what he will ſay, yet it is a plain de- 
claration, that we are weary to hear him talk an 
longer; and have a diſeſteem of what he ſays ; which 
we, judging not fit to entertain the company, deſire 
them to give audience to us, who have ſomething to 
produce worth their attention. This ſhows a very great 
diſreſpect, and cannot but be offenſive; and yet, this 
is what almoſt all interruption conſtantly carries with 
it. To which, if there be added, as is uſual, a cor- 
recting of any miſtake, or a contradiction of what has 
been ſaid, it is a mark of yet greater pride and ſelf- 
conceitedneſs, when we thus intrude ourſelves for 
teachers, and take upon us, either to ſet another right 
in his ſtory, or ſhow the miſtakes of his judgment. 


I do 
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I do not ſay this, that I think there ſhould be no 
difference of opinions in converſation, nor oppoſition 
in men's diſcourſes : this would be to take away the 
greateſt advantage of ſociety, and the improvements 
that are to be made by ingenious company ; where the 
light is to be got from the oppoſite arguings of men of 
parts, ſhowing the different ſides of things, and their 
various aſpects and probabilities, would be quite loſt, 
if every one were obliged to aſſent to, and ſay after the 
firſt ſpeaker. It is not the owning one's diſſent from 
another that I ſpeak againſt, but the manner of doing 
it. Young men ſhould be taught not to be forward to 
interpoſe their opinions, unleſs aſked, or when others 
have done, and are filent; and then only by way of 
inquiry, not inſtruction. The poſitive afferting, and 
the magiſterial air, ſhould be avoided; and when a 
general pauſe of the whole company affords an oppor- 
tunity, they may modeſtly put in their queſtion as 
learners. | 

This becoming decency will not cloud their parts, 
nor weaken the ſtrength of their reaſon; but beſpeak 
the more favourable attention, and give what they ſay 
the greater advantage. An ill argument, or ordinary 
obſervation, thus introduced, with ſome civil preface 
of deference and reſpect to the opinions of others, will 
procure them more credit and eſteem, than the ſharpeſt 
wit, or profoundeſt ſcience, with a rough, inſolent, or 
noiſy management; which always ſhocks the hearers, 
and leaves an ill opinion of the man, though he get the 
better of it in the argument. i 
This therefore ſhould be carefully watched in young 
People, ſtopped in the beginning, and the contrary 
habit introduced in all their converſation: and the 
rather, becauſe forwardneſs to talk, frequent interrup- 
tions in arguing, and loud wrangling, are too often 
obſcrvable amongſt grown people, even of rank amongſt 
us. The indians, whom we call barbarous, obſerve 
much more decency and civility in their diſcourſes and 
converſation, giving one another a fair ſilent hearing, 
tilt they have quite done ; and then anſwering them 
calmly, and without noiſe or paſſion, And if it be not 
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ſo in this civilized part of the world, we muſt impute 
it to a neglect in education, which has not yet reformed 
this ancient piece of barbarity amongft us. Was it 
not, think you, an entertaining ſpectacle, to ſee two 
ladies of quality aceidentally ſeated on the oppoſite 
ſides of a room, ſet round with company, fall into a 
diſpute, and grow ſo eager in it, that in the heat of 
their controverſy, edging by degrees their chairs for- 
wards, they were in a little time got up cleſe to one 
another in the middle of the room; where they for a 
good while managed the diſpute as fiercelß Diſpute. 
as two game-cocks in the pit, without 
minding or taking any notice of the circle, which could 
not all the while forbear ſmiling ? This I was told by a 
perfon of quality, who was preſent at the combat, and 
did not omit to reflect upon the indecencies, that 
warmth in diſpute often runs people into; which, ſince” 
cuſtom makes too frequent, education ſhould take the 
more care of. There is no-body but condemns this in 
others, though they overlook it in themſelves: and 
many, who are ſenſible of it in themſelves, and reſolve 
againſt it, cannot yet get rid of an ill cuſtom, which 
neglect in their education has ſuffered to ſettle into an 
habit. 
| F 146. What has been above ſaid con- Company. 
cerning company, would, perhaps, if it 
were well reflected on, give us a larger proſpect, and 
let us ſee how much farther its influence reaches. It is 
not the modes of civility alone, that are imprinted by 
converſation; the tincture of company ſinks deeper 
than the outſide ; and poſſibly, if a true eſtimate were 
made of the morality and religions of the world, we 
thould find, that the far greater part of mankind re- 
ceived even thoſe opinions and ceremonies they would 
die for, rather from the faſhions of their countries, and 
the conſtant practice of thoſe about them, than from 
any conviction of their reaſons. I mention this only 
to let you ſee of what moment I think company is to 
, your ſon in all the parts of his life, and therefore how 
much that one part is to be weighed and provided for, 
| N 
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it being of greater force to work upon him, than all 
you can do beſides. 
Learning. $ 147. You will wonder, perhaps, that 1 
put learning laſt, eſpecially if I tell you I 
think it the leaſt part. This may ſeem ſtrange in the 
mouth of a bookiſh man: and this making uſually the 
chief, if not only buſtle and ſtir about children, this 
being almoſt that alone, which is thought on, when 
eople talk of education, makes it the greater paradox. 
hen I conſider what a- do is made about a little latin 
and greek, how many years are ſpent in it, and what a 
noiſe and buſineſs it makes to no purpoſe, I can hardly 
forbear thinking, that the parents of children till live 
in fear of the ſchoolmaſter's rod, which they look on 
as the only inſtrument of education; as if a language 
or two were its whole buſineſs. How elſe is it poſſible, 
that a child ſhould be-chained to the oar ſeven, eight, 
or ten of the beſt years of his life, to get a language or 
two, which I think might be had at a great deal cheaper 
rate of pains and time, and be learned almoſt in 
playing! ? 
Forgive me therefore, if I ſay, I cannot with pati- 
. ence think, that a young gentleman ſhould be put into 
the herd, and be driven with a whip and ſcourge, as if 
he were to run the gantlet through the ſeveral claſſes, 
« ad capiendum ingenii cultum.“ © What then, ſay 
you, would you not have him write and read? Shall 
« he be more ignorant than the clerk of our pariſh, 
who takes Hopkins and Sternhold for the beſt poets 
* in the world, whom yet he makes worſe than they 
are, by his il reading? Not ſo, not ſo fait, I be- 
feech you. Reading, and writing, and learning, I allow 
to be neceſſary, but yet not the chief bufineſs. I ima- 
gine you would think him a very foolifh fellow, that 
ſhould not value a virtuous, or a wife man, infinitely 
before a great ſcholar. Not but that I think learning a 
great help to both, in well-diſpoſed minds; but yet it 
muſt be confeſſed alſo, that in others not ſo diſpoſed, 
it helps them only to he the more fooliſh, or worſe 
men. I ſay this, that, when * confider of the breed- 
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mg of your ſon, and are looking out for a ſchool- 
maſter, or a tutor, you would not have (as is uſual} 
latin and logic only in your thoughts. Learning muſt 
be had, but in the ſecond place, as ſubſervient only to 
greater qualities. Seek out ſome- body, that may know 
how diſcreetly to frame his manners: place him in 
hands, where you may, as much as poſſible, ſecure his 
janocence, cheriſh and nurſe up the good, and gentty- 
correct and weed out any bad inclinations, and fettle _ 
in him good habits. This is the main point; and this 
being provided for, learning may be had into the bar- 
gain; and that, as I think, at a very cafy rate, by me- 
thods that may be thought on. 

$ 148. When he can talk, it is time he Reading. 
ſhould begin to learn to read. But as to : 
this, give me leave here to inculcate again what is very 
apt to be forgotten, viz. that a great care is to be taken, 
that it be never made as a bufineſs to him, nor he look 
on it as a taſk. We naturally, as J ſaid, even from our 
cradles, love liberty, and have therefore an averſion to 
many things, for*no other reaſon, but becauſe they are 
injoined us. I have always had a fancy, that learning 
might be made a play and recreation to children ; and 
that they might be brought to defire to be taught, if it 
were propoſed to them as a thing of honour, credit, 
delight, and recreation, or as a reward for doing ſome- 
thing elſe, and if they were never chid or corrected 
for the neglect of it: That which confirms me in this 
opinion, 1s, that amongſt the Portugueſe, it is ſo much 
a faſhion and emulation amongft their chitdren to learn. 
to read and write, that they cannot hinder them from 
it: they will learn it one from another, and are as in- 
tent on it as if it were forbid them. 1 remember, that 
being at a friend's houſe, whoſe younger fon, a child 
in coats, was not caſily brought to his book (being 
taught to read at home by his mother) ; I adviſed to 
try another way, than requiring it of him as his. duty. 
We therefore, in a diſcourſe on purpoſe amongſt our- 
ſelves, in his hearing, but without taking any notice of 
| him, declared, that it was the privilege and advantage 
of heirs and elder -brathers, ta be ſcholars ; that this 
OH | made 
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made them fine gentlemen, and beloved by every body s 
and that for younger brothers, it was a favour to admit 
them to breeding; to be taught to read and write, was 
more than came to their ſhare ; they might be ignorant 
bumpkins and clowns, if they pleaſed. This ſo wrought 
upon the child, that afterwards he deſired to be taught; 
would come himſelf to his mother to learn; and would 
not let his maid be quiet, till ſhe heard him his leſſon. 
1 doubt not but ſome way like this might be taken with 
other children; and, when their tempers are found, 
fome thoughts be inſtilled into them, that might fet 
them upon deſiring of learning themſelves, and make 
them ſeek it, as another ſort of play or recreation. 
But then, as I ſaid before, it muſt never be impoſed as 
a taſk, nor made a trouble to them. There may be 
dice, and play-things, with the letters on them, to 
teach children the alphabet by playing; and twenty 
other ways may be found, ſuitable to their particular 
tempers, to make this kind of learning a ſport to 
them. 8 5 | | . 
9 149. Thus children may be cozened into a know- 
ledge of the letters; be taught to read, without per- 
ceiving it to be any thing but a ſport, and play them- 
felves into that which others are whipped for. Children 
mould not have any thing like work, or ſerious, laid 
on them ; neither their minds nor bodies will bear it. 
It injures their healths ; and their being forced and tied 
down to their books, in an age at enmity with all ſuch 
reſtraint, has, I doubt not, been the reaſon why a 
great many have hated books and learning all their lives 
after: it is like a ſurfeit, that leaves an averſion behind, 
not to be removed. | 
$150. I have therefore thought, that if play-things 
vere fitted to this purpoſe, as they are uſually to none, 
contrivances might be made to teach children to read, 
whilſt they thought they were only playing. For exam= 
ple; What if an ivory-ball were made like that of the 
royal-Oak Jottery, with thirty-two fides, or one rather 
of twenty-four or twenty-five ſides; and upon feveral 
of thoſe ſides paſted on an A, upon ſeveral others B, 
on others C, and on others D? I would have you begin 
bo. wh 
A \ 
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with but theſe four letters, or perhaps only two at firſt; 
and when he is perfect in them, then add another; and 
ſo on, till each ſide having one letter, there be on it 
the whole alphabet. This I would have others play 
with before him, it being as good a ſort of play to lay 
a ſtake who ſhall firſt throw an A or B, as who upon 
dice ſhall throw fix or ſeven. This being a play amongſt 
you, tempt him not to it, leſt you make it buſineſs ; 
for I would not have him underſtand it is any thing bur . 
a play of older people, and I doubt not but he will 
take to it of himſelf. And that he may have the more 
reaſon to think it is a play, that he is ſometimes in 
favour admitted to; when the play is done, the ball 
ſhould be laid up ſafe out of his reach, that ſo it may 
not, by his having it in his keeping at any time, grow 
ſtale to him. ; | 5 : 

8 151. To keep up his eagerneſs to it, let him think 
it a game belonging to thoſe above him : and when by 
this means he knows the letters, by changing them into 
ſyllables, he may learn to read, without knowing how 
he did ſo, and never have any chiding or trouble about 
it, nor fall out with books, becauſe of the hard uſage 
and vexation they have cauſed him. Children, if you 
obſerve them, take abundance of pains to learn ſeveral 
games, which, if they ſhould be enjoined them, they 
would abhor as a taſk, and buſineſs. I know a perſon 
of great quality (more yet to be honoured for his learn- 
ing and virtue, than for his rank and high place) who, 
by paſting on the ſix vowels, (for in our language Y 
is one) on the fix ſides of a die, and the remaining 
eighteen conſonants on the ſides of three other dice, 
has made this a play for his children, that he ſhall win, 
who, at one caſt, throws moſt words on theſe four dice; 
whereby his eldeſt ſon, yet in coats, has played himſelf 
into ſpelling, with great eagerneſs, and without once 
having been chid for it, or forced to it. 

'$ 152. I have ſeen little girls exerciſe whole hours 
together, and take abundance of pains to be expert at 
dibſtones, as they call it. Whilſt I have been looking 
on, I have thought it wanted only ſome good con- 

trivance to make them employ all that induſtry about. 
Vol. VIII. 8 ſome- 
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ſomething that might be more uſeful to them; and me- 
thinks it is only the fault and negligence of elder 
people, that it is not ſo. Children are much leſs apt 
to de idle than men; and men are to be blamed, if 
ſome part of that buſy humour be not turned to uſeful 
things; which might be made uſually as delightful to 
them as thoſe they are employed in, if men would be 
but half ſo forward to lead the way, as theſe little a 
would be to follow. I imagine ſome wiſe Portugueſe 
heretofore began this faſhion amongſt the children of 
his country, where I have been told, as I ſaid, it is im- 
poſſible to hinder the children from learning to read 
and write: and in ſome parts of France they teach one 
another to ſing and dance from the cradle. 

F 153. The letters paſted upon the ſides of the dice, 
or polygon, were beſt to be of the ſize of thoſe of the 
_ folio bible to begin with, and none of them capital let- 
ters; when once he can read what is printed in ſuch 
letters, he will not long be ignorant of the great ones: 
and in the beginning he ſhould not be perplexed with 

variety. With this Hi alſo, you might have a play juſt 
like the. royal-oak, which would be another variety ; 
and play for cherries, or apples, &c. 

F 154. Beſides theſe, twenty other plays might be 
invented, depending on letters, which thoſe, who like 
this way, may eaſily contrive, and get made to this 
uſe, if they will. But the four dice above-mentioned 
I think ſo eaſy and uſeful, that it will be hard to find 
any better, and there will be ſcarce need of any other. 

$155. Thus much for learning to read, which let 
him never be driven to, nor chid for; cheat him into 
it if you can, but make it not a bufinefs for him. It 
is better it be a year later before he can read, than that 
he ſhould this way get an averſion to learning. If you 
have any conteſts with him, let it be in matters of 
moment, of truth, and good- nature; but iay no taſk 
on him about ABC. Uſe your ſkill to make his will 
fupple and pliant to reaſon : teach him to love credit 
and commendation; to abhor being thought ill or 
meanly of, eſpecially by you and his mother; and then 
the reſt will come all eaſily. But, I think, if you 13 
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reward his Fan in reading; and yet not ſuch as ſhould 


fill his head with perfectly uſeleſs trumpety, or lay the 
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the increaſe of knowledge with it: for ſuch viſible ob- 
jects children hear talked of in vain, and without any 
ſatisfaction, whilſt they have no ideas of them; thoſe 
ideas being not to be had from ſounds, but from thi 

things themſelves, or their pictures. And therefore, I 
think, as ſoon as he begins to ſpell, as many pictures 
of animals ſhould be got him as can be found, with the 
rinted names to them, which at the ſame time will 
invite him to read, and afford him matter of inquiry 
and knowledge. Reynard the fox is another book, I 
think, may be made uſe of to the ſame purpoſe. And 
if thoſe about him will talk to him often about the ſtories 
he has read, and hear him tell them, it will, beſides 
other advantages, add- encouragement and delight to 
his reading, when he finds there is ſome uſe and plea- 
ſure in it. Theſe baits ſeem whally neglected in the 
ordinary method; and it is uſually long before learners 
find any uſe 3 in reading, ich nice tempt 


them to it, and ſo take books only for faſhionable 


amuſements, or impertinent troubles, good for nothing. 
9157. The Lord's prayer, the creed, and ten com- 
mandments, it is neceſſary he ſhould learn perfectly b: 
heart; but, I think, not by reading them himſelf = 
| L'2 _ his 
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his primer, but by ſomebody's repeating them to him, 
even before he can read. But learning by heart, and 
learning to read, ſhould not, I think, be mixed, and ſo 
one made to clog the other. But his learning to read 
ſhould be made as little trouble or buſineſs to him as 
might be. 3 
What other books there are in engliſh of the kind of 
thoſe above-mentioned, fit to engage the liking of chil- 
_ dren, and tempt them to read, I do not know; but am 
apt to. think, that children, being generally delivered 
over to the method of ſchools, where the fear of the 
rod is to inforce, and not any pleaſure of the employ- 
ment to invite, them to learn; this ſort of uſeful books, 
amongſt the number of filly ones that are of all ſorts, 
have yet had the fate to be neglected ; and nothing that 
I know has been conſidered of this kind out of the or- 
dinary road of the. horn-book, primer, pſalter, Teſta- 
ment, and Bible. 15 | a HIS 
$ 158. As for the Bible, which children are uſually 
employed in, to exerciſe and improve their talent in 
reading, I think the promiſcuous reading of it, though 
by chapters as they he in order, is fo far from being of 
any advantage to children, either for the perfecting 
their reading, or, principling their religion, that per- 
haps a worſe could not be found. For what pleaſure 
or encouragement can it be to a child, to exerciſe him- 
ſelf in reading thoſe parts of a book where he under- 
ſtands nothing ? And how little are the law of Moſes, 
the Song of Solomon, the prophecies in the Old, and 
the epiſtles and apocalypſe in the New Teſtament, ſuited. 
to a child's capacity? And though the hiſtory of the 
evangeliſts, and the Acts, have ſomething eaſier ; yet; 
taken all together, it is very diſproportional to the 
underſtanding of childhood. I grant, that the princi- 
ples of religion are'to be drawn from thence, and in the 
' words of the ſcripture; yet none ſhould be propoſed 
to a child, but ſuch as are ſuited to a child's capacity 
and notions. But it is far from this to read through 
the whole Bible, and that for reading's ſake. And 
what an odd jumble of thoughts muſt a child have in 
his head, if he have any at all, ſuch as he ſhould have 
. eee eee ee LK n con. 
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concerning religion; who in his tender age reads all the 
parts of the Bible indifferently, as the word of God, 
without any other diſtinction! I am apt to think, that 
this, in ſome men, has been the very reafon why they 
never had clear and diſtinct thoughts of it all their life- 
Came.” 3 | | ge © Of 

$159. And now I am by chance fallen on this ſub- 
ject, give me leave to ſay, that there are ſome parts of 
the ſcripture, which may be proper to be put into the 
hands of a child to engage him to read ; ſuch as are the 
ſtory of Joſeph and his brethren, of David and Goliath, 
of David and Jonathan, &c. and others, that he ſhould 
be made to read for his inſtruction; as that, * What 
you would have others do unto you, do you the ſame 
« unto them;”” and ſuch other eaſy and plain moral 
rules, which, being fitly choſen, might often be made 
uſe of, both for reading and inſtruction together; and 
ſo often read, till they are thoroughly fixed in his 
memory; and then afterwards, as he grows ripe for 
them, may in their turns, on fit occaſions, be incul- 
cated as the ſtanding and ſacred rules of his life and 
actions. But the reading of the whole ſcripture indif- 
ferently, is what I think very inconvenient for children, 
till, after having been made acquainted with the plaineſt 
fundamental parts of it, they have got ſome kind of 
general view of what they ought principally to believe 
and practiſe, which yet, I think, they ought to receive 
in the very words of the ſcripture, and not in ſuch as - 
men, prepoſſeſſed by ſyſtems and analogies, are apt in 
this caſe to make uſe of, and force upon them. Dr. 
Worthington, to avoid this, has made a catechiſm, 
which has all its anſwers in the precife words of the 
ſcripture, a thing of good example, and ſuch a ſound 
form of words, as no chriſtian can except againſt, as 
not fit for his child to learn. Of this, as ſoon as he 
can ſay the Lord's prayer, creed, and ten command- 
ments by heart, it may be fit for him to learn a queſtion 
every day, or every week, as his underſtanding is able 
to receive, and his memory to retain them. And, 
when he has this catechiſm perfectly by heart, fo as 
readily and roundly to anſwer to any queſtion in the 
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whole book, it may be convenient te lodge in his mind 
the remaining moral rules, ſcattered up and down in 
the Bible, as the beſt exerciſe of his memory, and that 
lich may be always a rule to him, ready at hand, in 

the whole conduct of his life. 
Writing, $ 160. When he can read Engliſh vell, 
it will be ſeaſonable to enter him in writing. 


And here the firſt thing ſhould be taught him, is to 


hold his pen right ; and this he ſhould. be perfect in, 
before he ſhould be ſuffered to put it to paper: for not 
only children, but any body elſe, that would do any 
thing well, ſhould never be put upon too much of it at 
once, or be ſet to perfect themſelves in two parts of an 
action at the ſame time, if they can poſſibly be ſepa- 


rated. I think the italian way of holding the pen be- 


hag the thumb and the fore-finger alone may be beſt; 
ut in this you ſhould conſult ſome good writing - 
maſter, or any other perſon who. writes well, and quick. 
When he has learned to hold his pen right, in the next 
place he ſhould learn how to lay his paper, and place 
his arm and body. to it. Theſe practices being got 
over, the way to teach him to write without much 

rouble, is to get a plate graved with the characters of 

ch a hand as you like belt! but you muſt remember 
to have them a pretty deal bigger than he ſhould ordi- 
narily write; for every one naturally comes by degrees 
to write a leſs hand than he at firſt was taught, but 
never a bigger. Such a, plate being graved, let ſeveral 
ſheets, of good writing-paper be printed off with red 


. which ke "Sh nothing to do but to go over with a 


en. filled with black ink, which will quickly 

w_ ais hand to the formation of thoſe characters, 
eing at firſt ſhowed where to begin, and how to form 
every, letter. And when he can do that well, he muſt 


then exerciſe on fair en 3 204 ſo may; aa de 


brought to write the hand you deſire. 
Drawing. F 5 When he can write well, and 
_ quick, I think it may be convenient, not 
anly to conpinye the exerciſe of his hand in writing, 
KY alſo to improve the uſe; of it farther in drawing, a 
"B: "OY. uſeful, to denden on ſeveral ale 
| ut 
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but eſpecially if he travel, as that which helps a man 
often to expreſs, in a few lines well put together, what 
a Whole ſheet of paper in writing would not be able to 
repreſent and make intelligible. How many buildings 
may a man ſee, how many machines and habits meet 
with, the ideas whereof would be eaſily retained and 
communicated by a little ſkill in drawing ; which, 
being committed ro words, are in danger to be loſt, or 
at beſt but ill retained in the moſt exact deſcriptions ? 
JI do not mean that I would have your ſon a perfect 
painter; to be that to any tolerable degree, will require 
more time than a young gentleman can ſpare from his 
other improvements of greater moment ; but ſo much 
inſight into perſpective, and ſkill in drawing, as will 
enable him to repreſent tolerably on paper any thing he 
ſees, except faces, may, I think, be got in a little time, 
_ Eſpecially if he have a genius to it: but where that is 
wanting, unleſs it be in the things abſolutely neceſſary, 
it is better to let him paſs them by quietly, than to vex 
him about them to no purpoſe: and therefore in this, 
as in all other things not abſolutely neceſſary, the rule 
holds, Nihil invita Minerva.” | 

Jr. Short-hand, an art, as I have been Sport hand. 
told, known only in England, may perhaps 
be thought worth the learning, both for diſpatch in 
what men write for their own memory, and conceal- 
ment of what they would not have le open to every. 
eye. For he that has once learned any ſort of charac- 
ter, may eaſily vary it to his own private uſe or fancy, 
and with more contraction ſuit it to the buſineſs he 
would employ it in. Mr. Rich's, the beſt contrived of 
any J have ſeen, may, as I think, by one who knows 
and conſiders grammar well, be made much eaſier and 
ſhorter. Bur, for the learning this compendious way 
of writing, there will be no need haſtily to look out 4 
maſter; it will be early enough, when any convenient 
opportunity offers itſelf, at any time after his hand is 
well-ſettled in fair and quick writing. For boys have 
but little uſe. of ſhort-hand, and ſhould by no means 
practiſe it, till they write perfectly well, and have 

thoroughly fixed the habit of doing ſo. 
- 0 : 4 $ 162. 
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French, *' $162. As ſoon as he can ſpeak engliſh, 

it is time for him to learn ſome other lan- 
guage: this no-body doubts of, when french is pro- 
poſed. And the reaſon is, becauſe people are accuſ- 
tomed to the right way- of teaching that language, 
which is by talking it into children in conſtant conver- 
ſation, and not by grammatical rules, The latin tongue 
would eaſily be taught the ſame way, if his tutor, being 
conſtantly with him, would talk nothing elſe to him, 
and make him anſwer ſtill in the ſame language. But 


becauſe french is a living language, and to be uſed 


more in ſpeaking, that ſhould be firſt learned, that the 

yet pliant organs of ſpeech might be accuſtomed to a 

due formation of thoſe ſounds, and he get the habit of 

pronouncing french well, which is the harder to be 

done, the longer it is delayed. 

"OY S 163. When he can ſpeak and kd 
french EY which in this method 1s uſually 


in a year or two, he ſhould proceed to latin, which it 


is a wonder parents, when they have had the experi- 
ment in french, ſhould not think ought to be learned 
the ſame way, by talking and reading. Only care is to 
be taken, whilſt he is learning theſe foreign languages, 
by ſpeaking and reading nothing elſe with his tutor, 
that he do not forget to read engliſh, which may be 
preſerved by his mother, or ſome body elſe, hearing 
him read ſome choſen parts of the ſcripture or * 
engliſn book, every day. 

F 164. Latin I look upon as abſolutely neceſſary to a 
gentleman; and indeed cuſtom, which prevails over 
every thing, has made it ſo much a part of education, 
that even thoſe children are whipped to it, and made 


ſpend many hours of their precious time uneaſily in 


latin, who, after they are once gone from ſchool, are 
never to have more to do with it, as long as they live. 
Can there be any thing more ridiculous, than that a 
father ſhould waſte his own money, and his ſon's time, 
in ſetting him to learn the roman language, when, at 
the ſame time, he defigns him for a trade, wherein he, 
having no uſe of latin, fails not to forget that little 
which he brought from ſchool, and which it is ten to 

i one 
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one he abhors for the ill uſage it procured him? Could 
it be believed, unleſs we had every-where amongſt us 
examples of it, that a child ſhould be forced to learn 
the rudiments of a language, which he 1s never to uſe 
in the courſe of life that he is deſigned to, and neglect 
all the while the writing a good hand, and caſting ac- 
counts, which are of great advantage in all conditions 
of life, and to moſt trades indiſpenſably neceſſary ? But 
though theſe qualifications, requiſite to trade and com 
merce, and the buſineſs of the world, are ſeldom or 
never to be had at grammar-ſchools ; yet thither not 
only gentlemen ſend their younger ſons intended for 
"trades, but even tradeſmen and farmers fail not to ſend 
their children, though they have neither intention nor 
ability to make them ſcholars. If you aſk them, why 
they do this? they think 1t as ſtrange a queſtion, as if 
you ſhould aſk-them why they go to church? Cuſtom 
ſerves for reaſon, and has, to thoſe that take it for rea- 
ſon, ſo conſecrated this method, that it is almoſt reli- 
giouſly obſerved by them ; and they ſtick to it, as if 
their children had ſcarce an orthodox education, unleſy - 
they learned Lilly's grammar. | | 
$ 165. But how neceſſary ſoever latin be to ſome, 
and is thought to be to others, to whom it is of no 
manner of ule or ſervice, yet the ordinary way of learn- 
ing it in a grammar-ſchool, is that, which having had 
thoughts about, I cannot be forward to encourage, 
The reaſons againſt it are ſo evident and cogent, that 
they have prevailed with ſome intelligent perſons to 
quit the ordinary road, not without ſucceſs, though the 
method made uſe of was not exactly that which 4 
gine the eaſieſt, and in ſhort is this: to trouble the 
child with no grammar at all, but to have latin, as 
engliſh has been, without the perplexity of rules, talked 
into him; for, if you will conſider it, latin is no more 
unknown to a child, when he comes into the world, 
than engliſh : and yet he learns engliſh without maſter, 
rule, or grammar; and ſo might he latin too, as Tully 
did, if he had ſomebody always to talk to him in this 
language. And when we ſo often ſee a frenchwoman 
teach an engliſh girl to ſpeak and read french perfectly, 
| | | | in 
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in a year or two, without any rule of grammar, or 
any thing elfe, but prattling to her; I cannot but 
wonder, how gentlemen have been overſeen this way 
for their ſons, and thought them more dull or inca- 


pable than their daughters, 


$ 166. If therefore a man could be got, who, him- 
felf ſpeaking good latin, would always be about your 
fon, talk conſtantly to him, and ſuffer him to ſpeak 
or read nothing elfe, this will be the true and genuine 


way, and that which I would propoſe, not only as the 
eafieft and beſt, wherein a child might, without pains 
or chiding, get a language, which others are wont to 


be whipped for at ſchool, fix or ſeven years together; 


but alfo as that, wherein at the ſame time he might 


have his mind and manners formed, and he be inſtructed 
to boot in ſeveral ſciences, fuch as are a good part of 
geography, aſtronomy, chronology, anatomy, beſides 
ſome parts of hiſtory, and all other parts of knowledge 


of things, that fall under the ſenſes, and require little 


more than memory. For there, if we would take rhe 
true way, our knowledge fhould begin, and in thoſe 


things be laid the foundation; and not in the abſtract 


notions of logic and metaphyfics, which are fitter to 


amuſe, than inform the underſtanding, in jts firſt —— 


out towards knowledge. When young men have ha 

their heads employed a while in thoſe abſtract ſpecula- 
tions, without finding the ſucceſs and improvement, or 
that uſe of them which they expected, they are apt to 
have mean thoughts, either of learning, or themfelves ; 
they are tempted to quit their ſtudies, and throw away 


their books, as containing nothing, but hard words, and 
empty ſounds; or 'elfe to conclude, that if there be 


any real knowledge in them,” they themſelves have not 
underſtandings capable of it. That this is fo, perhaps 
I could affure you upon my own experience. Amongſt 
other things to be learned by a young gentleman in 
this. method, whilſt others of his age are wholly taken 
up with latin and languages, I may alſo ſet down 

eometry for one, having known a young gentleman, 
pied ſomething after this way, able to demonſtrate 
ſeveral propoſitions in Enchdy before he was . N 
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8167. But if ſuch a man cannot be got, who ſpeaks 
good latin, and, being able to inſtruct your ſon in all 
theſe parts of knowledge, will undertake it by this 
method; the next beſt is to have him taught as near 
this way as may be, which is by taking ſome eaſy and 
pleaſant book, ſuch as /Efop's fables, and writing the 
engliſh tranſlation (made as literal as it can be) in one 
line, and the latin words, which anſwer each of them, 
juſt over it in another. Theſe let him read every day 
over and over again, till he perfectly underſtands the 
latin; and then go on to another fable, till he be alfa 
perfect in that, not omitting what he is already perfect 
in, but fometimes reviewing that, to keep it in his 
memory. And when he comes to write, let theſe be 
fet him for copies; which, with the exerciſe of his 
hand, will alfo advance him in latin. This being a 
more imperfect way than by talking latin unto him, the 
formation of the verbs firſt, and afterwards the declen- 
ſions of the nouns and pronouns perfectly learnt by 
heart, may facilitate his acquaintance with the genius 
and manner of the latin tongue, which varies the ſignt- 
fication of verbs and nouns, not as the modern lan- 
guages do, by particles prefixed, but by changing the 
laſt fyllables* More than this of grammar I think he 
need not have, till he can read himſelf © Sanctii Mi- 
nerva, with Scioppius and Perizonius's notes. 

In teaching of children this too, I think, it is to be 
obſerved, that in moſt caſes, where they ſtick, they 
are not to be farther puzzled, by putting them upon 
finding it out themſelves; as by aſking fuch queſtions 
as theſe, viz. Which is the nominative caſe in the 
| ſentence they are to conſtrue? or demanding what 
« aufero** ſignifies, to lead them to the knowledge 
what © abſtulere** ſignifies, &e. when they cannot 
readily. tell. This waſtes time only in diſturbing them; 
for whilſt they are learning, and applying themſelves 
with attention, they are to be kept in good humour, 
and every thing made eaſy. to them, and as pleaſant as 
poſſible. Therefore, wherever they are at a ſtand, and 
are willing to go forwards, help them preſently over 
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bering that, where harſher ways are taken, they are the , 
effect only of pride and peeviſhneſs in the teacher, who 
expects children ſhould inſtantly be maſters of as much 
as he knows: whereas he ſhould rather conſider, that 
his buſineſs is to ſettle in them habits, not angrily to 
inculcate rules, which ſerve for little in the conduct of 
our lives; at leaſt are of no uſe to children, who forget 
them as ſoon as given. In ſciences where their reaſon 
is to be exerciſed, I will not deny, but this method 
may ſometimes be varied, and difficulties propoſed on 
purpoſe to excite induſtry, and accuſtom the mind to 


employ its whole ſtrength and fagacity in reaſoning. 


But yet, J gueſs, this is not to be done to children 
whilſt very young ; nor at their entrance upon any ſort 


of knowledge: then every thing of itſelf is difficutt, 


and the great uſe and ſkill of a teacher is to make all 


as caſy as he can. But particularly in learning of lan- 


guages there is leaſt occaſion for poſing of children. 
For languages being te be learned by rote, cuſtom, and 
memory, are then ſpoken in greateft perfection, when 


all rules of grammar are utterly forgotten. I grant the 
grammar of a language is ſometimes very carefully to 
be ſtudied : but it is only to be ſtudied by a grown 
man, when he applies himſelf to the underſtanding of 
any language critically, which is ſeldom the bufinefs 
of any but profeſſed ſcholars. - This, I think, will be 
agreed to, that, if a gentleman be to ſtudy any lan- 
guage, it ought to be that of his own country, that he 


may underſtand the language, which he has conſtant 


uſe of, with the utmoſt accuracy. 


There i is yet afarther reafon, why maſters and teachers 


ſhould raiſe no difficulties to their ſcholars ; but, on the 


contrary, ſhould - ſmooth their way, and readily help 


them forwards, where they find them ſtop. Children's 


minds are narrow and weak, and uſually ſuſceptible 


but of one thought at once. Whatever is in a child's 


head, fills it for the time, eſpecially if ſet on with any 
paſſion. It ſhould therefore be the ſkill and art of the 


teacher, to clear their heads of all other thoughts, 


whilit they are learning of any ching, the better to 
make room for what he would.inſiil into them, that it 
23 may 
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may be received with attention and application, with- 
dut which it leaves no impreſſion. The natural temper 
of children diſpoſes their minds to wander. Novelty 
alone takes them; whatever that preſents, they are pre- 
ſently eager to have a taſte of, and are as ſoon ſatiated 
with it. They quickly grow weary of the ſame thing, 
and ſo have almoſt their whole delight in change and 
variety. It is a contradiction to the natural ſtate of 
childhood, for them to fix their fleeting thoughts. 
Whether this be owing to the temper of their brains, 
or. the quickneſs or inſtability of their animal ſpirits, 
over which the mind has not yet got a full command: 
this is viſible, that it is a pain to children to keep their 
thoughts ſteady to any thing. A laſting continued at- 
tention is one of the hardeſt taſks can be impoſed on 
them: and therefore, he that requires their application, 
Thould endeavour to make what he propoſes as grateful 
and agreeable as poſſible; at leaſt, he ought to take 
care not to join any diſpleaſing or frightful idea with 
it. If they come not to their books with ſome kind of 
liking and reliſh, it is no wonder their thoughts ſhould _ 
be perpetually ſhifting from what diſguſts them, and 
- Teck better entertainment in more pleaſing objects, after 
which they will unavoidably be gadding. 

It is, I know, the uſual method of tutors, to endea- 
vour to procure attention in their ſcholars, and to fix 
their minds to the buſineſs in hand, by rebukes and 
corrections, if they find them ever ſo little wandering. 
But ſuch treatment is ſure to produce the quite contrary 
effect. Paſſionate words or blows from the tutor fill the 
child's mind with terrour and affrightment, which im- 
mediately takes it wholly up, and leaves no room fo 
other impreſſions. I believe there is nobody, that reads. 
this, but may recollect, what diſorder haſty or impe- 
rious words from his parents or teachers have cauſed in 
his thoughts; how for the time it has turned his brains, 
ſo that he ſcarce knew what was ſaid by, or to him: 
he preſently loſt the ſight of what he was upon; his 
mind was filled with diſorder and confuſion, and in that 
ſtate was no longer capable of attention to any thing 
elſe, | | | | 1 
. * 
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It is true, parents and governors d6ught to fettle and 
eſtabliſh their authoriry, by an awe over the minds of 
thoſe under their tuition ; and to rule them by that : 
but when they have got an aſcendant over them, they 
ſhould uſe it with great moderation, and not mak 
themſelves ſuch ſcarecrows, that their ſcholars ſhoul 
always tremble in their ſight. Such an auſterity may 
make their government eaſy to themſelves, but of very 
little uſe to their pupils. It is impoſſible children 
ſhould learn any thing, whilſt theit thoughts are poſſeſſed. 
and diſturbed with any paſſion, eſpecially fear, which 
makes the 5 impreſſion on their yet tender and 
weak ſpirits. Keep the mind in an eaſy calm temper, 
when you would have it receive your inſtructions, or 
any increaſe of knowledge. It is as impoſſible to draw 
fair and regular characters on a trembling mind, as on 
a ſhaking paper. | 

The great ſkill of a teacher is to get and keep the 
attention of his ſcholar : whilft he has that, he is ſire 
to advance as faſt as the learner's abilities will carry 
him; and without that, all his buſtle and pother will 
be to little or no purpoſe. To attain this, he ſhould 
make the child comprehend (as much as may be) the 
uſefulneſs of what he reaches him; and let him ſee, by 
what he has learned, that he can do ſomething which 
he could not do before; fomething which gives him 
ſome power and real advantage above others, who are 
ignorant of it. To this he ſhould add ſweetneſs in all 
his inſtructions; and by a certain tendernefs in his 
whole carriage, make the child ſenſible that he loves 
him, and deſigns nothing but his good ; the only way 
to beget love in the child, which will make him hearken 
to his leſſons, and reliſh what he teaches him. | 

Nothing but obſtinacy ſhould meet with = imperi- 
ouſneſs or rough uſage. All other faults ſhould be 
corrected with a gentle hand; and Kind encouraging 
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| words will work. better and more effectually upon a 
ii willing mind, and even prevent a good deal of that 
= perverſeneſs, which rough and imperious uſage often 
"i produces in well-difpoſed and getierous minds. It is 
5 true, obſtinacy and wilful neglects muſt be maſtered, 
io | 5 even 
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even though it coſt blows to do it: but I am apt to 
think perverſeneſs in the pupils is often the effect of 
frowardneſs in the tutor ; and that moſt children would 
ſeldom have deſerved blows, if needleſs and miſapplied 
roughneſs had not taught them ill- nature, and given 
them an averſion to their teacher, and all that comes 
from him. | | 

| Inadvertency, forgetfulneſs, unſteadinefs, and wan 
dering of thought, are the natural faults of childhood : 
and therefore, when ther are not obſerved to be wilful, 
are to be mentioned ſoftly, and gained upon by time. 
If every flip of this kind produces anger and ratin 
the occaſions of rebuke and corrections will return ſo 
often, that the tutor will be a conſtant terrour and un- 
eaſineſs to his pupils; which one thing is enough to 
hinder their profiting by his leſſons, and to defeat all 
his methods of inſtruction. e 

Let the awe he has got upon their minds be ſo tem- 
pered with the conſtant marks of tenderneſs and good- 
will, that affection may ſpur them to their duty, and 
make them find a pleaſure in comply ing with his dic- 
tates. This will bring them with fatisfaction to their, 
tutor; make them hearken to him, as to one who is 
their friend; that cheriſhes them, and takes pains for 
their good; this will keep their thoughts eaſy and free, 
whilſt they are with him, the only temper wherein the 
mind is capable of receiving new informations, and of 
admitting into itſelf thoſe impreſſions, which if not 
taken and retained, all that they and their teacher do 
together is loſt labour; there is much uneaſineſs, and 
little learning. 

$ 168. When, by this way of interlining latin and 
engliſh one with another, he has got a moderate know- 
ledge of the latin tongue, he may then be advanced a 
little farther to the reading of ſome other eaſy latin 
book, ſuch as Juſtin, or Eutropins; and to make the 
reading and underſtanding of it the leſs tedious, and 
difficult to him, let him help himſelf, if he pleaſe, with 
the engliſh tranſtation. Nor let the abjection, that he 
will then know it only by rote, fright any one. This, 
when well conſidered, is not of any moment againſt, 


but 
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but plainly for, this way of learning a language; for. 
languages are only to be learned by rote; and a man, 


who does not ſpeak. engliſh or latin perfectly by rote, 


ſo that having thought of the thing he would ſpeak of, 
his tongue of courſe, without thought of rule of gram- 
mar, falls into the proper expreſſion and idiom of that 


language, does not ſpeak it well, nor is maſter of it. 


And I would fain have any one name to me that tongue, 
that any one can learn or ſpeak as he ſhould do, by the 
rules of grammar. Languages were made not by rules 


or art, but by accident, and the common uſe of the 


people. And he that will ſpeak them well, has no 
other rule but that; nor any thing to truſt to but his 
memory, and the habit of ſpeaking after the faſhion 
learned from thoſe that are allowcd to ſpeak properly, 
which, in other words, is only to ſpeak by rote. 

It will poſſibly be aſked here, Is grammar 
then of na uſe? And have thoſe who have 
taken ſo much pains in reducing ſeveral languages to 
rules and obſervations, who have writ ſo much about 
declenſions and conjugations, about concords and ſyn- 
taxis, loſt their labour, and been learned to no purpoſe? 
I ſay not ſo; grammar has its place too. But this I 


Grammar. 


think I may ſay, there is more ſtir a great deal made 


with it than there needs, and thoſe are tormented about 
it, to whom it does not at all belong; I mean children, 


at the age wherein they are uſually perplexed with it 


in grammar-ſchools. 5717 Tin, 

There is nothing more evident, than that languages 
learned by rote ſerve well enough for the common 
affairs of life, and ordinary commerce. Nay, perſons 
of quality of the ſofter ſex, and ſuch of them as have 
ſpent their time in well-bred company, ſhow us, that 
this plain natural way, without the leaſt ſtudy or know- 
ledge of grammar, can carry them to a great degree 'of 
elegancy and politeneſs in their language: and there 
are ladies who, without knowing what tenſes and par- 
ticiples, adverbs and prepoſitions are, ſpeak. as pro- 


perly, and as correctly, (they might take it for an ill 
compliment, if I ſaid as any country ſchool-maſter) as 
moſt gentlemen who have been bred up in the ordinary 


methods 
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methods of grammar- ſchools. Grammar therefore we 
ſee may be ſpared in ſome caſes. The queſtion then 
will be, To whom thould-it be taught, and when? To 

This Dankerr, „„ 2 20 - w 

1. Men learn languages for the ordinary intercourſe 
of ſociety, and communication of thoughts in common 
life, without any farther deſign in their uſe of them. 
And for this purpoſe the original way of learning a 
language by converſation not only ſerves well enough, 
but is to be preferred, as the moſt expedite, proper, 
and natural. Therefore to this uſe of language one 
may anſwer, that grammar is not neceſſary. This ſo 
many of my readers muſt be forced to allow, as under- 
ſtand what J here ſay, and who, converſing with others, 
underſtand them without having ever been taught the 
grammar of the engliſh tongue: which I ſuppoſe is 
the caſe of incomparably the greateſt part of engliſh= 
men ; of whom I have never yet known any one who 
learned his mother-tongue by rules. 155 

2. Others there are, the greateſt part of whoſe buſi- 
neſs in this world is to be done with their tongues, and 
with their pens ;” and to thoſe it is convenient, if not 
neceſſary, that they ſhould ſpeak properly and correctly, 
whereby they may let their thoughts into other men's 
minds, the more eaſily, and with the greater impreſſion. 
Upon this account it is, that any ſort of ſpeaking, ſo 
as will make him be underſtood, is not thought enough 
for a gentleman. He ought to ſtudy grammar, amongſt 
the other helps of ſpeaking. well; but it muſt be the 
grammar of his own tongue, of the language he uſes, 
that he may underſtand his own country ipeech nicely, 
and ſpeak it properly, without ſhocking the ears of 
thoſe it is addreſſed to with ſoleciſms and offenſive irre- 
gularities. And to this purpoſe grammar is neceſſary: 
but it is the grammar only of their own proper tongues, 
and to thoſe only Who would rake puing in cultivating 
their language, and in perfecting their ſtyles. Whether 
all gentlemen ſhould not do this, I leave to be con- 
| ſidered, ſince the want of propriety, and grammatical 
exactneſs; is thought very miſbecoming one of that 
rank, and uſually draws on cng guilty of ſuch faults 
Vol. VIII. M e | the 
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the cenſure of having had a lower hating; and worſe 
t 


company, than fuits with his quality. his be ſo, 
(as I ſuppoſe it is) it will be matter of wonder, why 


young gentlemen are forced to learn the grammars of 


foreign and dead languages, and are never once told of 
the grammar of their own tongues: they do not fo 
much as know there is any ſuch thing, much leſs is it 
made their buſineſs to be inſtructed in it. Nor is their 
own language ever prepoſed to them as worthy their 
care and cultivating, though they have daily uſe of it, 
and are not ſeldom in the future courſe of their lives 
judged of, by their handfome or aukward way of 
expreſſing themſelves in it. Whereas the languages 
whoſe grammars they have been ſo much employed in, 
are ſuch as probably they fhall fcarce ever ſpgak or 
write; or, if upon occaſion this ſhould happen, they 
thall be excufed for the miſtakes and faults they make 


in it. Would not a chineſe, who took notice of this 


way of breeding, be apt to imagine, that all our young 
gentlemen were deſigned to be teachers and profeſſors 
of the dead languages of foreign countries, and not to 
be men of bufinefs in their own? 

3. There is a third fort of men, who apply them- 
ſelves to two or three foreign, dead (and which amongft 


us are called the learned) languages, make them their 


ſtudy, and pique themſelves upon their ſkill in them. 
No doubt thoſe who propoſe to themſetves the leap! 
of any language with this view, and would be critically 
exact in it, ought carefully to ſtudy the grammar of it. 
I would not. be miſtaken here, as if this were to under- 
value greek and latin: I grant thefe are languages 
of great uſe and excellency; and a man can have no 
place amongſt the learned, in this part of the world, 
who is a ſtranger to them. But the knowledge a gen- 
tleman would ordinarily draw for his ufe, out of the 
roman and greek-writers, I think he may attain with- 
out ſtudying the grammars of thoſe tongues, and, 

bare reading, may come to underſtand them ſuſkiciently 
for all his purpoſes. How much farther he ſhall at 
any time be concerned to look into the grammar and 


eritical niceties of eicher of theſe tangues, he appar ; 


L 
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will be able to determine, when he comes to propoſe to 
himſelf the ſtudy of any thing that ſhall require it. 
Which brings me to the other part of the inquiry, viz. 
When grammar ſhould be taught?“ 8 bs 
To which, upon the premiſed grounds, the anſwer Is 
obvious, viz. | ors E 
That, if grammar ought to he taught at any time, it 
muſt be to one that can ſpeak the language already: 
how elſe can he be taught the grammar of it? This, at 
leaſt, is evident from the practice of the wiſe and 
learned nations amongſt the ancients. They made it 
a part of education to cultivate their own, not foreign 
tongues. The greeks counted all other nations barba- 
rous, and had a contempt for their languages. And, 
though the greek learning grew in credit amongſt the 
romans, towards the end of their commonweàlth, yet 
it was the roman tongue that was made the ſtudy of 
their youth: their own language they were to make ufe 
of, and therefore it was their own language they were 
inſtructed and exerciſed in. F; 
But more particularly to determine the me ſeaſon 
for grammar; I do not ſee how it can reaſonably be 
made any one's ſtudy, but as an introduction to rheto- 
ric: when it is. thought time to put any one upon the 
care of poliſhing his tongue, and of ſpeaking better 
than the illiterate, then is the time for him to be in- 
ſtructed in the rules of grammar, and not before. For 
grammar being to teach men not to ſpeak, but to ſpeak 
correctly, and according to the exact rules of the tongue, 
which is one part of elegancy, there is little uſe of the 
one to him that has no need of the other; where rheto- 
ric is not neceſſary, grammar may be ſpared. I know 
not why any one ſhould waſte his time, and beat his 
head about the latin grammar, who does not intend to 
be a critic, or make ſpeeches, and write diſpatches in 
it. When any one finds in himſelf a neceſſity or diſ- 
poſition to ſtudy any foreign language to the bottom, 
and to be nicely exact in the knn of it, it will 
be time enough to take a grammatical ſurvey of it, If 
is uſe of it be only to — ds books — 
it, without a critical knowledge of che tapngie Intell, 
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reading alone, as 1 have ſaid, will attain this end, with- 

out charging the mind with the mavinlie rules n 
intricacies of grammar. r 277t 9 

§ 169. For the exerciſe of his writing, let him tome 

times tranſlate latin into engliſh ; but the learning of 
latin being nothing but the learning of vords, a very 
-unpleaſant: buſineſs both to young and old; join as much 
8 real knowledge with it as you can, beginning ſtill 
with that which lies moſt obvious to the ſenſes; ſuch 
as is the knowledge of minerals, plants, and animals, 
and particularly timber and fruit- trees, their parts and 
ways of propagation, wherein a great deal may be 
it taught a child, which will not be uſeleſs to the man. 
. But more eſpecially geography, aſtronomy, and ana- 
| tomy. But, whatever you are teaching him, have a 
care ſtill, that you do not clog him with too much at 
once; or make any thing his buſineſs but downright 
virtue, or reprove him for any ang: 1 Vice, or ſome 
Io apparent tendency to it. 
1 $ 170. But, if, after all, his fate be to go. to FI 
| to get the latin tongue, it will be in vain to talk to you 
concerning the method I think beſt to be obſerved in 
1 ſchools. You muſt ſubmit to that you find there, not 
I expect to have it changed for your fon; but yet by all 
means obtain, if you can, that he be not employed in 
1 Themes. making latin themes and declamations, and, 
Bhs leaſt of all, verſes of any kind. ou may 
4 inſiſt on it, if it will do any goods that you have no 
x dieſign to make him either a latin orator or poet, but 
barely would have him underſtand perfectly a latin 
1 author; and that you obſerve thoſe bar teach any of 
the modern languages, and that with ſucceſs, never 
amuſe their ſcholars to make ſpeeches or verſes either 
in french or italian, their buſineſs being language barely, 
| ANG not invention. 
1 $157k But to tell YOU, a little more " folly; why. I 
1 would not haye him exerciſed in making of themes and 
verſes: 1. As to themes, they have, | I confeſs, the pre- 
| Tenge: 6f.) ſomething uſeful, which: is to teach people to 
' ſpeak handſomely and well 'on.any” ſubject; which, if 
4 "Jt eg be attained this) way, Lon, would. be a great 
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advantage; there being nothing more becoming a gen- 
tleman, nor more uſeful in all the occurrences — life, 
than to be able, on any occaſion, to ſpeak well, and to 
the purpoſes But this I ſay, that the making of 
themes, as is uſual in ſchools, helps not one ot towards 
it: for do but confider what it is in making a theme 
that a young lad is employed about; it is to make a 
ſpeech on ſome latin ſaying, as Omnia vincit amor,“ 
or“ Non licet in bello bis peccare, &c. And here 
the poor lad, who wants knowledge of thoſe things he 
is to ſpeak of, which is to be had only from timè and 
obſervat ion; muſt ſet his invention on the rack, to ſay 
ſomething where he knows nothing, which is a ſort of 
egyptian tyranny,” to bid them make bricks who have 
not yet any of the materials. And therefore it is uſual, 
in ſuch caſes, for the poor children to go to thoſe of 
higher forms with this petition,“ Pray give me a little 
e ſenſe;” which, whether it be more reaſonable or 
more ridiculous, is not eaſy to determine. Before a 
man can be in any capacity to ſpeak on any ſubject, it 
8 neceſſary he be acquainted with it; or elſe it is as 
fooliſh to ſet him to diſcourſe of it, as to ſet a blind 
man to talk of colours, or a deaf man of muſic,. And 
would you not think him a little cracked who would 
require another to make an argument on a moot- point, 
who underſtands nothing of our laws? And what, I 
pray, do ſchool- boys underſtand concerning thoſe mat- 
ters, which are uſed to be propoſed to them in their 
themes, as e to diſcourſe on, to whet and exerciſe ; 
their fancies ?. 8 
§ 172. In the next placs, conſider the language that 
their themes are made in: it is latin, a language foreign 
in their country, and long fince dead every-where; a 
language which your ſon, -it is-a thouſand to one, ſhall 
never have an occaſion once to make a ſpeech in as long 
as he lives, after he comes to be a man; and a language, 
wherein the manner of expreſſing one's ſelf is ſo far 
different from our's, that to be perfect in that, would 
very little improve the purity and facility of his engliſh 
ſtyle. Beſides that, there is now ſo little room or uſe 
for ſer ſpeeches in our own language i in any part of our 
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eengliſh buſineſs, that I can ſee no pretente for this ſort 


of exerciſe in our ſchools; unleſs it can be ſuppoſed, 


that the making of ſet latin ſpeeches ſhould be the way 
to teach men to ſpeak well in engliſh extempore, The 
way to that I ſhould think rather to be this : that there 


ſhould be propoſed to young gentlemen rational and 
uſeful queſtions, ſuited to their age and capacities, and 


on ſubjects not wholly unknown to them, nor out of 
their way : ſuch as theſe, when they are. ripe for exer- 
Ciſes of this nature, they ſhould, extempore or after a 


little meditation u the ſpot, ſpeak to, without 
penning of any thing. For I aſk, if he will examine 
„ who 


ſpeak beſt in any buſineſs, when occaſion calls yh 
it upon any debate; either thoſe who have accuſtomed 


themſelves to compoſe and write down beſoſe- hand 


what they would ſay; or thoſe, who thinking only of 

the matter, to underſtand that as well as they cah, uſe 

themſelves. only to ſpeak extempore? And he that fhall 

judge by this, will be little apt to think, that the 

accuſtoming him to ſtudied ſpeeches, and ſet compoſi- 
| 


tions, is the way to fit a young gentleman for buſineſs. 
8 173, But perhaps we ſhall be told, it is to improve 
and perfect them in the latin tongue. It is true, that 


4s their proper buſineſs at ſchool; but the making of 


themes is not the way to it: that perplexes their brains, 


about invention of things to be ſaid, not about the 


ſigni fication of words to be learnt ; and, when they are 
making a theme, it is thoughts they ſearch and ſweat 
for, and not language. But the learning and maſtery 
of a tongue being uneaſy and unpleaſant enough in it- 

ſelt, ſhould not be cumbered with any other difficulties, 
as is done in this way of proceeding. In fine, if boys 
invention be to be quickened by ſuch exerciſe, let them 


-make themes in engliſh, whene they have facility, and 
a command of words, and will better ſee what kind of 


thoughts they have, when put into their own language: 
and, if the latin tongue be to be learned, let it be done 


in the eaſieſt way, without toiling and diſguſting the 


mind by ſo uneaſy an employment ag that of making 


8174. 
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$ 174. If theſe may be any reaſons againſt 
children's making latin themes at ſchool, I 
have much more to ſay, and of more weight, againſt 
their making verſes of any ſort: for, if he has no 
genius to poetry, it is the moſt unreaſonable thing in 
the world to torment a child, and waſte his time about 
that which can never ſucceed ; and, if he have a poetic 
Win, it is to me the ſtrangeſt thing in the world, that 
the father ſhould deſire or ſuffer it to be cheriſhed or 
improved. Methinks the parents ſhould labour to have 
it ſtifled and ſuppreſſed as much as may be; and I 
know not what reaſon a father can have to wiſh his ſon 
a poet, who does not defire to have him bid defiance 
to all other callings and buſineſs: which is not yet the 
worſt of the caſe; for if he proves a ſucreſsful rhymer, 
and gets once the reputation of a wit, I defire it may 
be confidered, what company and places he is like to 
ſpend his time in, nay, and eſtate too: for it is very 
ſeldom ſeen, that any one diſcovers mines of gold or 
filver in Parnaſſus. It is a pleaſant air, but a barren 
foil; and there ate very few inſtances of thoſe who 
have added to theit patrimony by any thing they have 
reaped from thence. Poetry and gaming, which uſually 
£9 together, are alike in this too, that they feldom 

ring any. advantage, but to thoſe who have nothing 
elſe to live on, Men of eſtates almoſt conſtantly go 
away loſers ; and it is well if they eſcape at a cheaper 
rate than their whole eſtates, or the greateſt part of 
them. If therefore you would not have your ſon the 
fiddle to every jovial company, . without whom the 
ſparks could not reliſh their wine, nor know how to 
| paſs an afternoon idly; if you would not have him 
waſte his time and eſtate to divert others, and contemn 
the dirty atres left him by his anceſtors, I do not 
think you will much care he ſhould be a poet, or that 
his ſchool-maſter ſhould enter him in verſifying. But 
yet, if any one will think poetry a deſireable quality 
in his ſon, and that the ſtudy of it would raiſe his = 
and parts, he muſt needs yet confeſs, that, to that end, 
reading the excellent-greek and roman poets, is of more 
uſp than making bad verſes of his own, in a language 
EG | ONES > that 
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that is not his own. And he, whoſe deſign it is to 
excel in engliſh poetry, would not, I gueſs, think the 
way to it were to make his firſt eſſays in latin verſes... _ 
$ 175- Another thing, very ordinary in 
the vulgar method of rammar-ſchools, 
there i is, of which I ſee no uſe at all unleſs it be to 


Memoriter. | 


| baulk young lads in the way to learning languages, 


which, in my opinion, ſhould be made as eaſy and 
pleaſant as may be; and that which was painful in it, 
as much as poſſible, quite removed. That which I 
mean, and here complain of, is, their being forced to 


learn by heart great parcels. of the. authors which are 


taught them; wherein I, can;difcover.no adyantage at 
all, eſpecially to the buſineſs they are upon, Languages 
are to be learnt only by reading and talking, and not 
by ſcraps of authors got by heart; which when a man's 
head is ſtuffed with, he has got the juſt furniture of a 

edant, and it is the ready way to make him one, than 
which there is nothing leſs becoming a gentleman. For 
what can be more ridiculous, than to mix the rich and 
handſome thoughts and ſayings of others with a deal of 
poor ſtuff of his own; which is thereby the more 
expoſed; and has no other grace in it, nor will other- 


wiſe recommend the ſpeaker, than a thread-bare rufſet- 
coat would, that was ſet off with large patches of ſcarlet 


and glittering brocade? Indeed, where a paſſage comes 
in the way, whoſe matter is worth remembrance, an 


the expreſſion. of it very cloſe and excellent, (as there 


are many ſuch in the ancient authors) it may not be 
amiſs to, lodge it jn the minds of young ſcholars, and 


with ſuch admirable ſtrokes of thoſe great maſters 


ſometimes exerciſe the memories of ſchool-boys : but 


their learning of their leſſons by heart, as they ha pen 
to fall out in | their bopks, without choice or diſtinction, 
I know not what it ſerves for, but to miſpend their 


time and pains, and giye them a diſguſt and averſion to 


their books, wherein RV find nothing but uſeleſs 


trouble. 


* | 76. 1 hear it is my that children ſhould 1 em- 


| ployed i in getting things by heart, to exerciſe and im- 
Prove their memories. I could wiſh HS ) were ſaid with 
8 5 . | as 
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as much authority of reaſon, as it is with forwardneſs 
of aſſurance; and that this practice were eſtabliſhed 
upon good obſervation, more than old cuſtom ; for it 
is evident, that ſtrength of memory is ow ing to an happy 
conſtitution, and not to any habitual improvement got 
by exerciſe. It is true, what the mind is intent upon, 
and for fear of letting it ſlip, often imprints afreſh on 
itſelf by frequent reflection, that it is apt to retain, but 
ſtill according to its own natural ſtrength of retention. 
An impreſſion made on bees-wax or lead will not laſt 
ſo long as on braſs or ſteel. Indeed, if it be renewed 
often, it may laſt, the longer; but every new reflecting 
on it is a new jmpreſſion, and it is from thence one is 
to reckon, if one. would know how long the mind re- 
tains it. But the learning pages of latin by heart, no 
more fits the memory for retention of any thing elſe, 
than the graving of one ſentence in lead, makes it the 
more capable of retaining firmly any other characters. 
If ſuch a ſort of exerciſe of the memory were able to 
give it ſtrength, and improve our parts, players of all 
other people muſt needs have the beſt memories, and 
be the beſt company : but whether the ſcraps they have 
ot into their head this way, make them remember 
other things the better; and whether their parts be im- 
proved proportionably to the pains they have taken in 
getting by heart other ſayings ; experience will ſhow. 

Memory is ſo neceſſary to all parts and conditions of 
life, and ſo little is to be done without it, that we are 
not to fear it ſhould grow dull and uſeleſs for want of 
exerciſe, if exerciſe would make it grow ſtronger. But 
I fear this faculty of the mind 1s not capable of much 
help and amendment in general, by any exerciſe or 
endeavour of ours, at leaſt not by that uſed upon this 
pretence in grammar- ſchools. And if Xerxes was able 
to call every common ſoldier by his name, in his army, 
that conſiſted of no leſs than an hundred thouſand men, 
I think it may be gueſſed, he got not this wonderful 
ability by learning his leſſons by heart, when he was a. 
boy. This method of exerciſing. and improving the 
memory by toilſome repetitions, without book, of what 
they read, is, I think, little uſed in the education of 
| | EX princes ; 
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princes; which, if it had that advantage talked of, 
{ſhould be as little neglected in them, as in the meaneft 
ſchool-boys: princes having as much need of good 
memories as any men living, and have generally an 
equal ſhare in this faculty with other men: though it 
has never been taken care of this way. What the mind 


is intent upon, and careful of, that it remembers beſt, 


and for the reaſon above- mentioned: to which if me- 
thod and order be joined, all is done, I think, that 
can be, for the help of a weak memory; and he that 
will take any other way to do it, eſpecially that of 
charging it with a train of other "ag gents words, which 
he that learns cares not for; will, 1 gueſs, ſcarce find 
the profit anſwer half the time and pains employed 
in it. | | 

I do not mean hereby, that there ſhould be no exer- 
ciſe given to children's memories. I think their 
memories ſhould be employed, but not in learning by 
rote whole pages out of books, which, the leffon being 
once faid, and that taſk over, are delivered up again 
to oblivion, and neglected for ever. This mends neither 
the memory nor the mind. What they ſhould learn by 
heart out of authors, I have above-mentioned : and 
ſuch wiſe and uſeful ſentences being once given in 
charge to their memories, they ſhould never be ſuffered 
to forget again, but be often called to account for them : 


whereby, beſides the uſe thoſe ſayings may be to them 


in their future life, as ſo many good rules and obſer. 
vations ; they will be taught to reflect often, and be- 
think themſelves what they have to remember, which 
is the only way to make the memory quick and uſeful. 
The cuſtom of frequent reflection will keep their minds 
from running adrift, and call their thoughts home from 
uſeleſs inattentive rqving: and therefore, I think, it 
may do well to give them ſomething every day to re- 
member; but ſomething ſtill, that is in itſelf worth 
the remembering, and what you would never have out of 
mind, whenever you call, or they themſelves fearch for 
it. This will oblige them often to turn their thoughts 
inwards, - than which you cannot wiſh them a better in- 
tellectual habit. as 
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517%. But under whoſe care ſoever a child I tin. 
is put to be taught, during the tender and 
flexible years of his life, this is certain, it ſhould be 
one who thinks latin and language the leaſt part of 
education; one, who knowing how much virtue, and 
a well-tempered ſoul, is to be preferred to any ſort of 
ing or language, makes it his chief buſineſs to 
form the mind of his ſcholars, and give that a right 
diſpoſition : which, if. once got, though all the reſt 
ſhould be neglected, would, in due time, produce all 
the reſt; and which if it be not gut, and ſettled, ſo as 
to keep out ill and vicious habits, languages and 
ſciences, and all the other accompliſhments of educa- 
tion, will be to no purpoſe, but to make the worſe or 
more dangerous man. And indeed, whatever ſtir there 
is made t getting of latin, as the great and difficult 
buſineſs; his mother may teach it him herſelf, if ſhe 
will but ſpend two or three hours in a day with him, 
and make him read the evangeliſts in latin to her: for 
ſhe need but buy a latin teſtament, and having got 
ſomebody to mark the laſt ſyllable but one, where ir is 
long, in words above two ſyllables, (which is enough 
to regulate her pronunciation, and accenting the words) 
read daily in the goſpels; and then let her avoid un- 
derſtanding them in latin, if ſne can. And when ſhe 
3 the evangeliſts in latin, let her, in the ſame 
manner, read Aſop's fables, and ſo proceed on to 
Eutropius, Juſtin, and other ſuch books. I do not 
mention this, as an imagination of what I fancy may 
do, but as of a thing I have known done, and the latin 
tongue, with eaſe, got this way. 
But to return to what I was ſaying: he that takes on 
him the charge of bringing up young men, eſpecially 
young gentlemen, ſhould have ſomething more in him 
than latin, more than even a knowledge in the liberal 
ſciences ; he ſhould be a perſon of eminent virtue and 
prudence, and with good ſenſe have good humour, and 
the {kill to carry himſelf with gravity, eaſe, and kind- 
neſs, in a conſtant converſation with his pupils. But 
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8 178. At the ſame time chat he is WE 
n. ing french and latin, a child, as has been 
ſaid, may alſo be entered in arithmetic, geography, 
chronology, hiſtory, and geometry too. For if theſe 
be taught him in french or latin, when he begins once 
to underſtand either of theſe tongues, he will get a 


knowledge in theſe ſciences, and the language to- boot. 


Geography, I think, ſhould be begun with; for the 
learning of the ſigure of the globe, the ſituation and 


boundaries of the four parts of the world, and that of 
particular kingdoms and countrits, being only an exer- 
Ciſe of the eyes and memory, a child with pleaſure will 
learn and retain them: and this is, ſo: certain, that I 


now live in the houſe with a child, hom his mother 


has ſo well inſtructed this, way in geography, that he 
knew the limits of the four parts of the world, could 
readily point, being aſked, to any country upon the 
globe, or any county in the map of England; knew all 
the great rivers; promontories, ſtraits, and bays in the 
world, and could find the longitude and latitude of any 


place, before he was ſix years old. Theſe things, that 
e will thus learn by ſight, and have by rote in his 
memory, are not all, * confeſs, that he is to learn 


upon the globes, But yet it is a good ſtep and prepa- 
ration to it, and will make the remainder much eaſier, 


when his judgment is grown ripe enough for it : beſides 
that, it gets ſo much time now, and by the pleaſure of 


knowing things, leads him on inſeafibly to [he gaining 


of languages. 

9 179. When he has the natural parts. pe the globe 
well fixed in his memory, it may then be time to begin 
arithmetic. , By the natural parts of the globe, I mean 
ſeveral poſitions. of the parts of the earth and ſea, under 
different names and diſtinctions of countries; not 
coming yet to thoſe artificial and imaginary lines, which 


have been invented, and are enly fuppoſed, for the 


better improvement of that ſcience. 
Ah. $ 180. Arithmetic is the eaſieſt, * con- 
ſequently the firſt ſort of abſtract reaſoning, 


which the mind commonly bears, or accuſtoms itſelf 


O0: 
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10+ and is' of fo general uſe in- all parts: of life and 
buſineſs, that ſcarce any thing is to be done without 
it. This is certain, a- man cannot have too much of 
it, nor too perfectiy; he ſhould therefore - begin to be 
exerciſhd in counting, as; ſoon; and as far, as he is 
capable of it; and do ſomething in it every day, till 
he is maſter of che art of numbers. When he under- 
ſtands addition and ſubtraction, he may then be ad- 
vanced farther in geography, and after he is acquainted 
with the poles, zones, parallel circles, and meridians, 
be taught longitude and latitude, and by them be made 
to underſtand- the uſe of maps, and by the numbers 
placed on their ſides, to know the reſpective fituation 
of countries, and how-to find them out on the terre. 
trial globe. Which when he can' readily do, he may 
then be entered in the celeſtial; and there 
going over all the circles again, with a more 
particular obſervation of the ecliptic or zodiac, to fix 
them all very clearly and diſtinctly in his mind, he may 
be taught the figure and poſition of the ſeveral conſtel- 
lations, Which may be ſhowed him firlt 0 the globe, 
and then in the heavens [ 
When that is done, and he "on pretty ld the 
conſtellations of; this. our hemiſphere, it may be time 
to give him; ſome potions of this our planetary world. 
and to that purpoſe it may not be amiſs to make him 
a draught of the cqpernican ſyſtem; and therein explain 
to him, the ſituation of the planets, their reſpective 
diſtances ſrom the, ſun, the centre of their revolutions. 
This will prepare him to underſtand the motion and 
theory of the planets, the moſt eaſy; and natural way. 
For, ſince aſtronomers no longer doubt of the motion 
of the planets about the ſun, it is fit he ſhould pro- 
ceed upon that hypotheſis, which is not only the ſimpleſt 
and leaſt perplexed for a learner, but alſo the likelieſt 
to be true in itſelf. But in this, as in all other parts 
of inſtruction, great care muſt be taken with children, 
to begin with that which is plain and ſimple, and to 
teach them as little as can be at once, and ſettle that 
vell in their heads, before you proceed to the next, or 


. thing new in that ſcience, Give them firſt ane 
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that, which he 
in his memory, 
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ſimple idea, and ſee that they take it right, and per- 
fectly comprehend it, before you go any farther ; and 
then add ſome other ſimple idea, which lies next in your 
way to what you aim at; and ſo eeding by gentle 
and inſenſible ſteps, children, without confuſion and 
amazement, will have their underſtandings opened, and 
their thoughts extended, farther than could have been 


expected. And when any one has learned any thing 


himſelf, there is no ſuch way to fix it in his memory, 
and 0 encourage him to go on, as to ſet him to teach 
it others. | 


' Geometry, 8 181. When he has once got ſuch an 


acquaintance with the globes, as is above- 


mentioned, he may be fit to he tried a little in geome- 


try; wherein I think the fix firſt books of Euclid enough 


for him to be taught. For I am in ſome doubt, whether 


more to a man of buſineſs be neceffary or uſeful ; at 
leaſt if he have a genius and inclination to it,” being 
entered ſo far by his tutor, he will be able to go on of 
himſelf without a teacher. e 
The globes therefore muſt be ſtudied, and that dili- 


gently, and, I think, may be begun betimes, if the 


tutor will but be careful to diſtinguiſh what the, child 
is capable of knowing, and what not ; for which this 


may be a rule, that perhaps will go a pretty way, ( viz.) 


that children may be taught any thing that falls under 


their ſenſes, eſpecially their fight, as far as their memo- 
ries only are exerciſed : and thus a child very young 
may learn, which is the equator, which the meridian, 


&c. which Europe, and which England, upon the 


lobes, as ſoon almoſt as he knows the rooms of the 
ES he lives in; if care be taken not to teach him 
too much at once, nor to ſet him upon a new part, till 
is upon, be perfectly learned and fixed 


Chronology. $1 82. With geography, chronology ought 

to go hand in hand ; I mean the general part 
of it, ſo that he may have in his mind a view of the 
whole current of time, and the ſeveral conſiderable 


epochs that are made uſe of in hiſtory. Without theſe 


two, hiſtory, which is the great miſtreſs of prudence 


and 2 4 
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and civil knowledge ; and ought to be the proper ſtudy 
of a gentleman, or man of buſineſs in the world; with- 
out geography and chronology, I ſay, hiſtory will be 
very ill retained, and very little uſeful ; but be only a 
Jumble of matters of fact, confuſedly heaped together 

without order or inſtruction. It is by theſe two that 
the actions of mankind are ranked into their pro 
places of times and countries; under which circums 
ſtances, they are not only much eaſier kept in the me- 
mory, but, in that natural order, are only capable to 
afford thoſe obſervations, which make a man the better 
and the abter for reading them. 

$ 183. When I ſpeak of chronology as a ſcience he 
ſhould be perfect in, I do not mean the little contro- 
verſies that are in it. Theſe are endleſs, and moſt of 
them of ſo little importance to a gentleman, as not to 
deſerve to be inquired into, were they capable of an 
eaſy deciſion. And therefore all that learned noiſe and 
duſt of the chronologiſt is wholly to be avoided. The 
moſt uſeful book I have ſeen in that part of learning, 
is a ſmall treatiſe of Strauchius, which 1s printed in 
twelves, under the title of Breviarium Chronologi- 
« cum,” out of which may be ſelected all that is neceſ- 
ſary to be taught a young gentleman concerning chro- 
nology; for all that is in that treatiſe a learner need 
not be cumbered with. He has in him the moſt re- 
markable or uſual epochs reduced all to that of the 
julian period, which is the eaſieſt, and plaineſt, and 
ſureſt method, that can be made uſe of in chronology. 
To this treatiſe of Strauchius, Helvicus's tables may 
be added, as a book to be turned to on all occaſions. 

$ 184. As nothing teaches, ſo nothing de- Hiſtory. 
lights, more than hiſtory. The firſt of theſe 
recommends it to the ſtudy of grown men; the latter 
makes me think it the fitteſt for a young lad, who, as 
ſoon as he is inſtructed in chronology, and acquainted 
with the ſeveral epochs in uſe in this part of the world, 
and. can reduce them to the julian period, ſhould then 
have fome latin hiſtory put into his hand. The choice 
ſnould be directed by the eaſineſs of the ſtyle; for 
vhere-ever he begins, chronology will keep it from 
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confuſion ; and the pleaſantneſs of the ſubje& inviting 
him to read, the language will inſenſibly be got, with- 
out that terrible vexation and uneaſinefs, which chil- 
dren ſuffer where they are put into books beyond their 


capacity, ſuch as are the roman orators and poets, only 


to learn the roman language. When he has by reading 


maſtered the eaſier, ſuch perhaps as Juſtin, Eutropius, 


Quintus Curtius, &c. the next degree to theſe will give 
him no great trouble: and thus, by a gradual progreſs 
from the plaineſt and eaſieſt hiſtorians, he may at laſt 
come to-read the moſt difficult and ſublime of the latin 
authors, ſuch as are Tully, Virgil, and Horace. 
Ethics. $ 185. The knowledge of virtue, all 
along from the beginning, in all the in- 
ſtances he is capable of, being taught him, more by 
practice than rules; and the love of reputation, inſtead 


of ſatisfying his appetite, being made habitual in him; 
I know not whether he ſhould read any other diſcourſes 
of morality, but what he finds in the bible; or have 


any ſyſtem of ethics put into his hand, till he can read 
Tully's Offices, not as a ſchool-boy to learn latin, but 
as one that would be informed in the principles and 


precepts of virtue, for the conduct of his life. 
Civil law. $186. When he has pretty well digeſted 


Tully's Offices, and added to it Puffen- 
« dorf de officio hominis & civis,” it may be ſeaſon- 
able to ſet him upon © Grotius de jure belli & 'pacis,” 
or, which perhaps is the better of the two,“ Puffen- 
dorf de jure naturali & gentium,” wherein he will 
be inſtructed in the natural rights of men, and the ori- 
ginal and foundations of ſociety; and the duties reſulting 
from thence. This general part of civil law and hiſtory 
are ſtudies which a gentleman ſhould not barely touch 


at, but conſtantly dwell upon, and never have done 


with. A virtuous and well-behaved young man, that 


is well verſed in the general part of the civil law, 


(which concerns not the chicane of private caſes, but 
the affairs and intercourſe of civilized nations in gene- 


ral, grounded upon principles of reaſon) underſtands 
| 1 well, and can write a good hand, * turn 
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looſe into the world, with great aſſurance that he will 
find employment and eſteem every-where. 1 

$ 187. It would be ſtrange to ſuppoſe an 1 
engliſh gentleman ſhould be ignorant of the 
law of his country. This, e aer ſtation ke is in, is 
ſo requiſite, that, from a juſtice of the peace to a 
miniſter of ſtate, I know no place he can well fill 
without it. I do not mean the chicane or wrangling 
and captious part of the law; a gentleman whoſe buſi- 
neſs is to ſeek the true meaſures of right and wrong, 
and not the arts how to avoid doing the one, and ſecure 
himſelf in doing the other, ought to be as far from 
ſuch a ſtudy of the law, as he is concerned diligently - 
to apply himſelf to that wherein he may be ſerviceable 
to his country. And to that purpoſe I think the right 
way for a gentleman to, ſtudy our law, which he does 
not deſign for his calling, is to take a view of our 
engliſh conſtitution and government, in the ancient 
books of the common law, and ſome more modern 
writers, who out of them have given an account of this 
government. And having got a true idea of that, then 
to read our hiſtory, and with it join in every king's 
reign the laws then made. This will give an inſight 
into the reaſon of our ſtatutes, and ſhow the true 
ground upon which they came to be made, and what 
weight they ought to have. 

$ 188. Rhetoric and logic being the arts Rhetoric, 
that in the ordinary method uſually follow Lesie. 
immediately after grammar, it may perhaps be won- 
dered, that I have faid ſo little of them. The reaſon 
is, | becauſe of the little advantage young people receive 
by them; for I have ſeldom or never obſerved any one 
to get the ſkill of reaſoning well, or ſpeaking hand- 
ſomely, by ſtudying thoſe rules which pretend to-teach 
it: and therefore I would have a young gentleman take 
a view of them in the ſhorteſt ſyſtems could be found, 
without dwelling long on the contemplation and ſtudy 
of thoſe. formalities. | Right reaſoning is founded on 
ſomerhing elſe than the predicaments and predicables, 
and does not conſiſt in talking in mode and figure 
irfelf, But it is beſides my preſent 8 to enlarge 
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upon this ſpeculation. To come therefore to what we 
have in hand; if you would have your ſon reaſon well, 
let him read Chillingwerth; and if you would have 
him ſpeak well, let him be converſant in Tully, to give 
him the true idea of eloquence; and let him read thoſe 
things that are well writ in engliſh, te perfect his ſtyle 
in the purity of our language. 
$ 189. If the uſe and end of right reaſoning be to 
have right notions, and a right judgment of things ; 
to diſtinguiſh betwixt truth and falſhood, right and 
wrong, and to act accordingly ; be ſure not to let your 
ſon be bred up in the art and formality of diſputing, 
either practiſing it himfelf, or admiring it in others; 
unleſs, inſtead of an able man, you defire to have him 
an infignificant wrangler, opiniatre in difcourſe, and 
priding himſelf in contradicting others; os, which is 
worſe, queſtioning every thing, and thinking there is 
no ſuch thing as truth to be fought, but only victory, 
in difputing. There cannot be any thing ſo difinge- 
nuous, ſo miſbecoming a gentleman, or any one who 
pretends to be a rational creature, as not to yield to 
lain reaſon, and the conviction of clear arguments. - 
Is there any thing more inconſiſtent with civil conver- 
fation, and the end of all debate, than not to take an 
anſwer, though ever ſo full and ſatisfactory ; but ſtill 
to go on with the diſpute, as long as equivocal ſounds 
can furniſh {a © medius terminus” | a term to wrangle 
with on the one fide, or a diſtinction on the other? 
Whether pertinent or impertinent, fenſe or nonſenſe, 
agreeing with, or contrary to, what he had ſaid before, 
it matters not. For this, in ſhort, is the way and per- 
fection of logical diſputes, that the opponent never 
takes any anſwer, nor the reſpondent ever yields to any 
argument. This neither of them muſt do, whatever 
becomes of truth or knowledge, unleſs he will pafs for 
a a poor baffled wretch, and lie under the diſgrace of not 
being able to maintain whatever he has once affirmed, 
which is the great aim and glory in diſputing. Truth 
is to be found and ſupported by a mature and due con- 
ſideration of things themſelves, and not by artificial 
terms and ways of arguing: theſe lead not men ſo much 
N ? | to 
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into the diſcovery of truth, as into a captious and falla- 
cious uſe of doubtful words, which is the moſt uſeleſs 
and moſt offenſive way of talking, and ſuch as leaſt 
ſuits a gentleman or a lover of truth of any thing in the 
world. 

There can ſcarce be a greater defect in a gentleman, 
than not to expreſs himſelf well, either in writing or 
ſpeaking. But yet, I think, I may aſk my reader, 
Whether he doth not know a great many, who live 
upon their eſtates, and ſo, with the name, ſhould have 
the qualities of gentlemen, who cannot ſo much as tell 
a ſtory as they ſhould, much leſs ſpeak clearly and per- 
ſuaſively in any buſineſs? This I think not to be fo 
much their fault, as the fault of their education; for L 
muſt, without partiality, do my countrymen this right, 
that where they apply themſelves, I ſee none of their 
neighbours outgo them. They have been taught rheto- 
ric, but yet never taught how to expreſs themſelves 
handſomely with their tongues, or pens, in the language 
they are always to uſe; as if the names of the figures, 
that embelliſhed the diſcourſes of thoſe who underſtood 
the art of ſpeaking, were the very art and ſkill of 
ſpeaking well. This, as all other things of practice, 
is to be learned not by a few or a great many rules 
given, but by exerciſe and application, according to 
good rules, or rather patterns, till habits are got, and, 
a facility of doing it well. 

Agreeable hereunto, perhaps it might not be | 
amiſs to make children, as ſoon as they are capable of 
it, often to tell a ſtory of any thing they know; and to 
correct at firſt the-moſt remarkable fault they are guilty 
of, in their way of putting it together. When that 
fault is cured, then to ſhow them the next, and ſo on, 
till, one after another, all, at leaſt the groſs ones, are 
mended. When they can tell tales pretty well, then it 
may be time to make them write them. The fables of 
Aſop, the only book almoſt that I know fit for chil- 
dren, may afford them matter for this exerciſe of 
writing engliſh, as well as for reading and tranſlating, 
to enter them in the latin tongue. When they are got 
paſt the faults of grammar, and can join in a continued 
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coherent diſcourſe the ſeveral parts of a ſtory, without 
bald and unhandſome forms of tranſition (as is uſual) 
often repeated; he that defires to perfect them yet far- 
ther in this, which is the firſt ſtep to ſpeaking well, 
and needs no invention, may have recourſe to Tully ; 
and by putting in practice thoſe rules, which that 
maſter of eloquence gives in his firſt book De Inven- 
* tione,”” $ 20. make them know wherein the kill 
and graces of an handſome narrative, according to the 
feveral ſabjects and deſigns of it, lie. Of each of 
which rules fit examples may be found out, and therein 
they may be ſhown how others have practiſed them. 
The ancient claſſic authors afford plenty of fuch exam 
ples, which they ſhould be made not only to tranſlate, 
but have ſet before them as patterns for their daily 
imitation. 7 

When they underſtand how to write engliſh with due 
connexion, propriety, and order, and are pretty well 
maſters of a tolerable narrative ſtyle, they may be ad- 
vanced to writing of letters; wherein they ſhould not 
be put upon any ftrains of wit or compliment, but 
taught to expreſs their own plain eaſy ſenſe, without 
any incohercnce, confuſion, or roughneſs. And when 
they are perfect in this, they may, to raiſe their thoughts, 
have ſet before them the example of Voiture's, for the 
entertainment of their friends at a diſtance, with letters, 
of compliment, mirth, raillery, or diverſion; and 
Tully's epiſtles, as the beſt pattern, whether for bufineſs 
123 or converſation. The writing of letters 

e has ſo much to do in all the eccurrences of 
human life, that no gentleman can avoid ſhowing him- 
ſelf in this kind of writing: occaſions will daily foree 
him to make this uſe of his pen, which, beſides the 
conſequences, that, in his affairs, his welt or ill managing 
of it often draws after it, —_ lays him open to a 


feveref examination of his breeding, ſenſe, and abilities, 


than oral diſcourſes; whoſe tranfient faults, dying for 


the moſt part with the ſound that gives them life, and 
$0 not ſubje& to a ſtrict review, more eaſily eſcape 


obſervation and cenſure. 
| Had 
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Had the methods of education been directed to their 
right end, one would have thought this, ſo neceſſary a 
part, could not have been neglected, whilſt themes and 
verſes in latin, of no uſe at all, were, ſo conſtantly 
every- where, preſſed, to the racking of children's in- 
ventions beyond their ſtrength, and hindering their 
cheerful progreſs in learning the tongues, by unnatural 
difficulties. But cuſtom has ſo ordaincd it, and who 
dares diſobey? And would it not be very unreaſonable 
to require of a learned country ſchool-maſter, (who has 


all the tropes and figures in Farnaby's thetoric at his 


fingers ends) to teach his ſcholar to expreſs himſelf 
handfomely in engliſh, when it appcars to Engliſh 
be ſo little his buff neſs or thought, that the 
boy's mother -(defpiſed, it is like, as iHliterate, for not 
having read a ſyſtem of logic and rhetoric) outdees 
him in it? 
To write and ſpeak correctly. gives a grace, and gains 
a favourable attention to what one has to ſay: and, ſince 
it is engliſh that an engliſh gentleman will have con- 
fant uſe of, that is the language he ſhould chiefly culti- 
vate, and wherein moſt care ſhould be taken to polith 
and perfect his ſtyle. To ſpeak or write better latin 
than engliſh, may make a man be talked of ; but he 
would find it more to his purpoſe to expreſs himſelf 
well in his own tongue, that he ufes every moment, 
than to have the vain commendation of others for a 
very inſignificant quality. This I find univerſally 
neglected, and no care taken any-where to improve 
young men in their own language, that they may 
thoroughly underſtand and be maſters of it. If any 
one among us have a facility or purity more than ordi- 
nary in his mother-tongue, 1t is owing to chance, or 
his genius, or any thing, rather than to his education, 
or any care of his teacher. To mind what engliſh his 
pupil ſpeaks or writes, is below the dignity of one bred 
up amongſt greek and latin, though he have but little 
of them himſelf, Theſe are the learned languages, fit 
only for learned men to meddle with and teach ; engliſh 
is the language of the illiterate vulgar ; though yet we 
tee the te of ſome of our neighbours hath not 
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thought it beneath the public care to promote and re- 
ward the improvement of their own language. Poliſh- 
ing and enriching their tongue, is no ſmall buſineſs 
amongſt them; it hath colleges and ſtipends appointed 
it, and there is raiſed amongſt them a great ambition 
and emulation of writing correctly: and we ſee what 


they are come to by it, and how far they have ſpread 


one of the worſt languages, poſſibly, in this part of the 


world, if we look upon it as it was in ſome few reigns 


-. 


backwards, whatever it be now. Thegreat men amongſt 
the romans were daily exerciſing themſelves in their 
own language; and we find yet upon record the names 
of orators, who taught ſome of their emperors latin, 
though | it were their mother-tongue, 


It is plain the greeks were yet more nice in theirs ; 


all other ſpeech was barbarous to them but their own, 


and no foreign language appears to. have been ſtudied 


or valued amongſt that learned and acute people; though 


it be paſt doubt, that they borrowed their learning and 


philoſophy from abroad. 
I am not here ſpeaking againſt greek and latin; I 


think they ought to be ſtudied, and the latin, at leaſt, 


underſtood well, by. every gentleman. But whatever 


foreign languages a young man meddles with, (and the 


more he knows, the better) that which he ſhould cri- 


tically ſtudy, and labour to get a facility, clearneſs, and 


elegancy to expreſs himſelf in, ſhould be his own, and 
to this purpoſe he ſhould daily be exerciſed in it. 


Natural Phi. $ 190. Natural philoſophy, as a ſpecula- 


loſophy. tive ſcience, I imagine, we have none; and 


perhaps I may think I have reaſon to ſay, 
we never ſhall be able to make a ſcience of it. The 
works of nature are contrived by a wiſdom, and operate 
by ways, too far ſurpaſſing our faculties to diſcover, or 


capacities to Conceive, for us ever to be able to reduce 


them into a ſcience. Natural philoſophy being the 


knowledge of the principles, properties, and operations 


of things, as they are in themſelves, I imagine there 


are two parts of it, one comprehending ſpirits, with 
their nature and qualities; and the other bodies. The 


fir of theſe is —_ 0 to metaphyſics: but 
| under 
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under what title ſoever the conſideration of ſpirits 
comes, I think it ought to go before the ſtudy of mat- 
ter and body, not as a ſcience that can be methodized 
into a ſyſtem, and treated of, upon principles of know- 
ledge ; but as an enlargement of our minds towards a 
truer and fuller eomprehenfion of the intellectual world, 
to which we are led both by reaſon and revelation. 
And ſince the cleareſt and largeſt diſcoveries we have of 
other ſpirits, beſides God and our own ſouls, is im- 
parted to us from heaven by revelation, I think the in- 
formation, that at leaſt young people ſhould have of 
them, ſhould be taken from that revelation. To' this 
purpoſe, I conclude, it would be well, if there were 
made a' good hiſtory of the Bible for young people to 
read ; wherein if every thing that 1s fit to be put into 
it, were laid down in its due order of time, and ſeveral 
things omitted, which are ſuited only to riper age; 
that confuſion, which is uſually produced by promiſ- 
cuous reading of the ſcripture, as it lies now bound up 
in our Bibles, would be avoided; and allo this other 
good obtained, that by reading of it conſtantly, there 
would be inſtilled into the minds of children a notion 
and belief of ſpirits, they having ſo much to do, in all 
the tranſactions of that hiſtory, which will be a good 
preparation to the ſtudy of bodies. For, without the 

notion and allowance of ſpirit, our philoſophy will be 
lame and defective in one main part of it, when it leaves 
out the contemplation of the moſt exceilent and power- 
ful part of the creation. | | 
$ 191. Of this hiſtory of the Bible, I think too it 
would be well, if there were a ſhort and plain epitome 
made, containing the chief and moſt material heads for 
children to be converſant in, as ſoon as they can read. 
This, though it will lead them early into ſome notion 
of ſpirits, yet is not contrary to what I ſaid above, that 
J would not have children troubled, whilſt young, with 
notions of ſpirits; whereby my meaning was, that 1 
think it inconvenient, that their yet tender minds ſhould - 
receive early. impreſſions of goblins, ſpectres, and appa- 
ritions, wherewith their maids, and thoſe about them, 
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are apt to fright them into a compliance of their orders, 
which often proves a great inconvenience to them all 
their lives after, by ſubjecting their minds to. frights, 
fearful apprehenſions, weakneſs, and ſuperſtition ; 
which, when. coming abroad into the world and con- 
verſation, they grow weary and aſhamed of; it not ſel. 
dom-happens, that to make, as they think, a thorough 
cure, and eaſe themſelves of a load, which has ſat ſo 
heavy on them, they throw away the thoughts of all 
ſpirits together, and ſo run into the other, but worſe 
Extreme, 


$192, The reaſon why I would have this premiſed to 


the ſtudy of bodies, and the doctrine of the ſcriptures 


well imbibed, before young men be entered in natural 
philoſophy, 1s, becauſe matter being a thing that all 
our ſenſes are conſtantly converſant with, it is ſo apt to 
poſſeſs the mind, and exclude all other beings but mat- 
ter, that prejudice, grounded on ſuch principles, often 
leaves no room for the admittance of ſpirits, or the 
allowing any ſuch things as immaterial beings, © in 
« rerum natura ;*” when yet it is evident, that by mere 
matter and motion, none of the great phenomena of 
nature can be reſolved : to inſtance but in that common 
one of gravity, which I think impoſſible to be explained 
by any natural operation of matter, or any other law of 
motion, but the poſitive will of a ſuperiour Being ſo 
ordering it. And therefore ſince the deluge cannot be 
well explained, without admitting ſomething out.of the 
ordinary courſe of nature, I propoſe it to be conſidered, 
whether God's altering the centre of gravity in the earth 
for a time, (a thing as intelligible as gravity itſelf, 
which perhaps a little variation of cauſes, unknown ta 


us, would produce) will not more eafily account for 


Noah's flood, than any hypotheſis yet made uſe of, to 
ſolve it. I hear the great objection to this is, that it 
would produce but a partial deluge. Burt the alteration 
of the centre of gravity once allowed, it is no hard 
matter to concetve, that the divine power might make 
the centre of gravity, placed at a due diſtance from the 
centre of the earth, - move round it in a convenient 
ſpace of time; whereby the flood would become uni- 

i verſal, 
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verſal, and, as 1 think, anſwer all the phænomena of 
the deluge, as delivered by Moſes, at an cafier rate 
than thoſe many hard ſuppoſitions that are made uſe of, 
to explain it. But this is not a place for that argu- 
ment, which is here only mentioned by the bye, to 
ſhow the neceſſity of having recourſe to ſomething be- 
yond bare matter, and its motion, in the explication of 
nature; to which the notions of ſpirits, and their 
power, as delivered in the bible, where ſo much is 
attributed to their operation, may be a fit preparative; 
reſerving to a fitter opportunity a fuller explication of 
this hypotheſis, and the application of it to all the 
parts of the deluge, and any difficulties that can be 
ſuppoſed in the hiſtory, of the flood, as recorded in the 
ſcripture. _ ts 

$ 193. But to return to the ſtudy of natural philo- 
ſophy : though the world be full of ſyſtems of it, yet T 
cannot ſay, I know any one which can be taught a 
young man as a ſcience, wherein he may be ſure to find 
truth and certainty, which is what all ſciences give an 
expectation of. I do not hence conclude, that none of 
them are to be read; it is neceſſary for a gentleman, in 
this learned age, to look into ſome of them to fit him- 
ſelf for converſation : but whether that of Des Cartes 
be put into his hands, as that which is the moſt in 
faſhion, or it be thought fit to give him a ſhort view 
of that and ſeveral others alſo; I think the fyſtems of 
natural philoſophy, that have obtained in this part of 
the world, are to be read more to know the hypotheſes, 
and to underſtand the terms and ways of talking of the 
ſeveral ſets, than with hopes to gain thereby a com- 
prehenſive ſcientifical and ſatisfactory knowledge of the 
works of nature: only this may be ſaid, that the mo- 
dern corpuſcularians talk, in moſt things, more intel- 
ligibly than the peripatetics, who poſſeſſed the ſchools 
immediately before them. He that would look farther 
back, and acquaint himſelf with the ſeveral opinions 
of the ancients, may conſult Dr. Cudworth's Intellec- 
tual Syſtem ;; wherein that very learned author hath, 
with ſuch accurateneſs and judgment, collected and 
Explained the opinions of the greek philoſophers, _ | 
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what principles they built on, and what were the chief 
hypotheſes that divided them, is better to be ſeen in 
him, than any where elſe that I know. But I would 
not deter any one-from the ſtudy of nature, becauſe all 
the knowledge we have, or poſſibly can have of it, 
cannot be brought into a ſcience. There are very many 
things in it, that are convenient and neceſſary to be 
known to a gentleman ; and a great many other, that 
will abundantly reward the pains of the curious with 
delight and advantage. But theſe, I think, are rather 


ta be found amongſt ſuch writers, as have employed 
'themſelves in making rational experiments and obſer- 


vations, than in ſtarting barely ſpeculative' ſyſtems. 
Such writings, therefore, as many of Mr. Boyle's are, 
with others that have writ of huſbandry, planting, gar- 
dening, and the like, may be fit for a gentleman, when 


he has a little acquainted himſelf with ſome of the 


ſyſtems of natural philoſophy in faſhion. 

$ 194. Though the ſyſtems of phyſics, that I have 
met with, afford little encouragement to look for cer- 
tainty, or ſcience, in any treatiſe, which ſhall pretend 
to give us a body of natural philoſophy from the firſt 


Principles of bodies in general ; yet the incomparable 


Mr. Newton has ſhown, how far mathematics, applied 
to ſome parts of nature, may, upon principles that 
matter of fact juſtify, carry us in the knowledge of 
ſome, as I may ſo call them, particular provinces of 
the incomprehenſible univerſe. And if others could 
give us ſo good and clear an account of other parts of 
nature, as he has of this our planetary world, and the 
moſt conſiderable phænomena obſervable 1n it, in his 
admirable book * Philoſophiæ naturalis Principia ma- 
thematica, we might in time hope to be furniſhed 
with more true and certain knowledge in ſeveral parts 
of this ſtupendous machine, than hitherto we could 
have expelled And though there are very few that 


have mathematics enough to underſtand his demonſtra- 


tions; yet the moſt accurate mathematicians, wha have 
examined them, allowing them to be ſuch, his book 
will deſerve to be read, and give no ſmall light and 
plcaſure to thoſe, who, willing to underſtand the mo- 

| | Lions, 
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tions, properties, and operations of the great maſſes of 
matter in this our ſolar ſyſtem, will but carefully mind 
his concluſions, which may be depended on as propo- 
fitions well proved. | i | 

$ 195. This is, in ſhort, what I have 1 
thought concerning a young gentleman's 
ſtudies; wherein it will poſſibly be wondered, that TI 
ſhould omit greek, ſince amongſt the grecians is to be 
found the original, as it were, and foundation of all 
that learning which we have in this part of the world. 
I grant it ſo; and will add, that no man can paſs for a 

ſcholar, that is ignorant of the greek tongue. But I 

am not here conſidering the education of a profeſſed 
ſcholar, but of a gentleman, to whom latin and french, 
as the world now goes, is by every one acknowledged 
to be neceſſary. When he comes to be a man, if he 
has a mind to carry his ſtudies farther, and look into 
the greek learning, he will then eaſily get that tongue 
himſelf; and if he has not that inclination, his learning 
of it under a tutor, will be but loſt labour, and much 
of his time and pains ſpent in that, which will be 
neglected and thrown away as ſoon as he is at liberty. 
For how many are there of an hundred, even amongſt 
{ſcholars themſelves, who retain the greek they carried - 
from ſchool ;/ or ever improve it to a familiar reading, 
and perfect underſtanding of greek authors ? 
To conclude this part, which concerns a young gen- 
tleman's ſtudies; his tutor ſhould remember, that his 
buſineſs is not ſo much to teach him all that is know- 
able, as to raiſe in him a love and eſteem of know- 
ledge; and to put him in the right way of knowing and 
improving himſelf, when he has a mind to it. 

The thoughts of a judicious author on the ſubje& 
of languages, I ſhall here give the reader, as near as I 
can, in his own way of expreſſing them. He fays 
* One can ſcarce burden children too much with the 
* knowledge of languages. They are uſeful to men of 
all conditions, and they equally: open them the en- 
trance, either to the moſt profound, or the more 


La Bruyere Meœurs de ce Siecle, p. 577, 6624 
« eaſy 
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*« eaſy. and entertaining parts of learning. If this 
«© jrkſome ſtudy be put off to a little more advanced 
«« age, young men either have not reſolution enough to 
apply to it out of choice, or ſteadineſs to carry it 
« on. And if any one has the gift of perſeverance, it 
ce js not without the inconvenience of ſpending that 
„ time upon languages, which is deſtined to other 
„ uſes: and he confines to the ftudy of words that age 
<« of his life that is above it, and requires things; at 
c leaſt, it is the loſing the beſt and beautifulleſt ſeaſon 
r of one's life. This large foundation of languages 
< cannot. be well laid, but when every ching makes an 
, eaſy and deep impreſſion on the mind; when the 
re memory is freſh, ready, and tenacious; when the 
cc head and heart are as yet free from cares, paſſions 
« and deſigns; and thoſe, on whom the child depends, 
c have authority enough to keep him cloſe to a long- 
«© continued application. I am perſuaded that the ſmall 
<< number of truly learned, and the multitude of ſuper- - 
re ficial pretenders, is owing to the neglect of this. 

I think every body will agree with this. obſerving 
gentleman, that languages are the proper ſtudy of our 
firſt years. But it is to be conſidered by the parents 
and tutors, what tongues it is fit the child ſhould learn. 
For it muſt be confeſſed, that it is fruitleſs pains, 
and loſs of time, to learn a language, which, in the 
cCourſe of life that he is deſigned to, he is never like to 
make uſe of; or which one may gueſs by his temper, 
he will wholly negle& and loſe again, as ſoon, as an 
approach to manhood, ſetting him free from a governor, 
ſhall pur him into the hands of his own inclination ; 
which is not likely to allot any of his time to the culti- 
vating the learned tongues ; or diſpoſe him to mind any 
other language, but what daily uſe, or ſome particular 
neceſſity, ſhall force upon him. 

But yet for the ſake of thoſe who are deſigned. to be 
Pr ad I will add, what the ſame author ſubjoins, to 
make good his foregoing remark. It will deſerve to be 
confidered by all who defire to be truly learned, and 
therefore may be a fit rule for tutors to inculcate, and 
leave with their pupils, to guide their future ſtudies: 
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e The ſtudy, ſays he, of the original text can never 
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be ſufficiently recommended. It is the ſhorteſt, 
fureſt, and moſt agreeable way to all forts of tearn- 
ing. Draw from the ſpring-head, and take not 


things at ſecond-hand. Lev the writings of the 


great maſters be never laid afide ; dwell upon them, 
ſettle them in your mind, and cite them UPON. occa- 
ſion; make it your buſineſs thoroughly to under- 
ſtand them in their full extent, and all their circum- 
ſtances: acquaint yourſelf fully with the principles 
of original authors; bring them to» a confiſtency, 
and then do you yourſelf make your deductions. In 
this ſtate were the firſt commentators, and do not 
you reſt till you bring yourfelf to the fame. Con- 
tent not yourſelf with thofe borrowed lights, nor 
guide yourſelf by their views, but where your own 
fails you, and leaves you in the dark. Their exph- 
cations are not yours, and will give you the _— 


On the contrary, your own obſervations are the 


duct of your own mind, where they will abide, and 
be ready at hand upon all occaſions in converſe, con- 
ſultation, and difpute. Loſe not the pleaſure it is 
to fee that you were not ſtopped in your reading, but, 
by difficulties that are invincible; where the com- 
mentators and ſcholiaſts themſelves are at a ſtand, 
and have nothing to ſay ; thoſe copious expoſitors of 
other places, who, with a vain and pompous over- 
flow of learning, poured out on paſſages plain and 
eaſy in themſelves, are very free of their words and 


- pains, where there is no need. Convince yourſelf 


fully by thus ordering your ſtudies, that it is nothing 
but men's lazineſs, which hath encouraged pedantry 
to cram, rather than enrich libraries, and to hury 


_good authors under heaps of notes and commenta- 


ries; and you will perceive, that floth herein hath 
acted againſt itfelf, and its own intereſt, by multi- 


plying reading and inquiries, and dere g the pains 
it endeavoured to avoid.” 


This though it may ſeem to concern none but direct 
fcholars, is of ſo great moment for the right ordering 
of their education and ſtudies, that I hope I ſhall not 


be 
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be blamed for inſerting of it here, eſpecially if it be 
conſidered, that it may be of uſe to gentlemen too, 
when at any time they have a mind to go deeper than 
the ſurface, and get to themſelves a ſolid, ſatisfactory, 
and maſterly inſight in any part of learning. 
Method. Order and conſtancy are ſaid to make the 
great difference between one man and ano- 
ther; this I am ſure, nothing ſo much clears a learner's 
way, helps him ſo much on in it, and makes him go ſo 
eaſy and fo far in any inquiry, as a good method. His 
governor ſhould take pains to make him ſenſible of 
this, accuſtom him to order, and teach him method in 
all the applications of his thoughts ; ſhow him wherein 
it lies, and the advantages of it; acquaint him with the 
ſeveral ſorts of 1t, either from general to particulars, or 
from particulars to what is more general; exerciſe him 
in both of them; and make him ſee, in what caſes each 
different method is moſt proper, and to what ends it 
beſt ſerves. 

In hiſtory the order of time ſhould govern ; in phi- 
loſophical inquiries, that of nature, which in all pro- 
greſſion is to go from the place one is then in, to that 
which joins and lies next to it; and ſo it is in the mind, 
from the knowledge it ſtands poſſeſſed of already, to 
that which lies next, and is coherent to it; and ſo on to 
what it aims at, by the ſimpleſt and moſt uncom- 
pounded parts it can divide the matter into. To this 

urpoſe, it will be of great uſe to his pupil to accuſtom 
bim to diſtinguiſh well, that is, to have diſtinct notions, 
where-ever the mind can find any real difference ; but 
as carefully to avoid diſtinctions in terms, where he has 
not diſtinct and different clear ideas. 

$ 196. Beſides what is to be had from ſtudy and 
books, there are other accomplifhments neceſſary for a 

entleman, to be got by exerciſe, and to which time is 
to be allowed, and for which maſters muſt be had. 

Dancing being that which gives graceful 
motions all the life, and, above all things; 
manlineſs and a becoming confidence to young chil- 
| dren, I think it cannot be learned too early, after they 
are Qnce of an age and ſtrength capable of it. But — 

| mu 
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muſt be ane to have a good maſter, that knows, and 
can teach, what is graceful and becoming, and what 
gives a freedom and eaſineſs to all the motions of the 
body. One that teaches not this, is worſe than none 
at all; natural unfathionableneſs being much better 
than apiſh, affected poſtures; and I think it much 
more paſſable to put off the hat, and make a leg, like 
an honeſt country gentleman, than like an ill- faſhioned 
dancing-maſter. For, as for the jigging part, and the 
figures of dances, I count that little or nothing, farther 
than as it tends to perfect graceful carriage. 

$ 197. Muſic is thought to have ſome Moſic. 
affinity with dancing, and a good hand, 
upon ſome inſtruments, is by many people mightily 
valued. But it waſtes ſo much of a young man's time, 
to gain but a moderate {kill in it; and engages often in 
ſuch odd company, that many think it much better 
ſpared : and I have, amongſt men of parts and buſineſs, 
ſo ſeldom heard any one commended or eſteemed for 
having an excellency in muſic, that amongſt all thoſe 
things, that ever came into the liſt of accompliſhments, 
IT think I may give it the laſt place. Our ſhort lives 
will not ſerve us for the attainment of all things ; nor 
can our minds be always intent on ſomething to be 
learned. The weakneſs of our conſtitutions, both of 
mind and-body, requires that we ſhould be often un- 
bent : and he that will make a good uſe of any part of 
his life, muſt allow a large portion of it to recreation. 
At leaſt this muſt not be denied to young people, un- 
leſs, whilſt you with too much haſte make them old, 
you have the diſpleaſure to ſet them in their graves, or 
a ſecond childhood, fooner than you could with. And 
therefore I think, that the time and pains allotted to 
ſerious improvements, ſhould be employed about things 
of moſt uſe and conſequence, and that too in the me- 
thods the moſt eaſy and ſhort, that could be at any rate 
obtained; and perhaps, as I have above ſaid, it would 
be none of the leaſt ſecrets of education, to make the 
exerciſes-in the body and the mind, the recreation one 
to another. I doubt not but that ſomething might be 
done in it, by a prudent man, that would well con- 
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fider the temper and inclination of his duni. For he 
that is wearied either with ſtudy or dancing, does not 
deſire preſently to go to fleep; but to do ſomething 
elſe which may divert and delight him. But this muſt 
be always remembered, that nothing can come into the 
account of recreation, that is not done with delight. 
$ 198. Fencing, and riding the great horſe, are 
looked upon as ſo neceſſary parts of breeding, that it 
would be thought a great omiſſion to neglect them: the 
latter of the two being for the moſt part to be learned 
only in great towns, 1s one of the beſt exerciſes for 
health, which is to be had in thoſe places of eaſe and 
luxury ; ; and, upon that account, makes a fit part of a 
young gentleman's employment, during his abode there. 
And, as far as it conduces to give a man a firm and 
graceful ſeat on horſeback, and to make him able to 
teach his horſe to ſtop, and turn quick, and to reſt on 
his haunches, is of uſe to a gentleman both in peace 
and war. But, whether it be of moment enough to be 
made a buſineſs of, and deſerve to take up more of his 
time, than ſhould barely for his health be employed, 
at due intervals, in ſome ſuch vigorous exerciſe, I ſhall 
leave to the diſcretion of parents and tutors ; who will 
do well to remember, in all the parts. of education, 
that moſt time and application is to be beſtowed on 
that, which 1s like to be of greateſt conſequence, and 
frequenteſt uſe, in the ordinary courſe and occurrences 
of that life the young man is deſigned for. 
. Fencing. $199. As for fencing, it ſeems to me a 
ood exerciſe for health, but dangerous to 
the life, the confidence of their ſkill being apt to en- 
gage in quarrels thoſe that think they have learned to 
uſe their ſwords. This preſumption makes them often 
more touchy than needs, on points of honour, and 
flight or no provocations. Young men in their warm 
blood are forward to think they have in vain learned 
to fence, if they never ſhow their ſkill and courage in 
a duel; and they ſeem to have reaſon. But how many 
1ad tragedies that reaſon has been the occaſion of, the 
tears of many a mother can witneſs. A man that can 
not fence, will be more careful to keep out of aps 
an 
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and gameſters company, and will not be half ſo apt to 
ſtand upon punctilios, nor to give affronts, or fiercely 
juſtify them when given, which is that which uſually 
makes the quarrel. And when a man is in the field, a 
moderate ſkill in fencing rather expoſes him to the 
ſword of his enemy, than ſecures him from it. And 
certainly a man of courage, who cannot fence at all, 
and therefore will put all upon one thruſt, and not 
ſtand parrying, has the odds againſt a moderate fencer, 
eſpecially if he has ſkill in wreſtling. And therefore, 
if any proviſion be to be made againſt ſuch accidents, 
and a man be to prepare his ſon for duels, I had much 
rather mine ſhould be a good wreſtler, than an ordinary 
fencer ; which is the moſt a gentleman can attain to in 
it, unleſs he will be conſtantly in the fencing ſchool, 
and every day exerciſing. But fince fencing, and riding 
the great-horſe, are ſo generally looked upon as neceſ- 
fary qualifications in the breeding of a gentleman, it 
will be hard wholly to deny any one of that rank theſe. 
marks of diſtinction. I ſhall leave it therefore to the 
father, to conſider, how far the temper of his ſon, and 
the ſtation he is like to be in, will allow or encourage 
him to comply with faſhions, which, having very little 
to do with civil life, were yet formerly unknown to the 
moſt warlike nations ; and ſeem to have added little of 
force or courage to thoſe who have received them : un- 
leſs we will think martial ſkill or proweſs have been 
improved by duelling, with which fencing came into, 
and with which, I preſume, it will go out of the 
world. | : 1 

8 200. Theſe are my preſent thoughts concerning 
learning and accompliſhments. The great buſineſs of 
all is virtue and wiſdom. 


45 Nullum numen.abeſt, ſi ſit prudentia.” 


Teach him to get a maſtery over his inclinations, and 
ſubmit his appetite: to reaſon. This being obtained, 
and by conſtant practice ſettled into habit, the hardeſt. 
part of the taſk is over. To bring a young man to 
this, I know nothing which ſo much contributes, as 
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the love. of praiſe and commendation, which ſhould 
therefore be inſtilled into him by all arts imaginable, 
Make his mind as ſenſible of credit and ſhame as may 
be: and when you have done that, you have put a 
principle into him, which will influence his actions, 
when you are not by ; to which the fear of a little ſmart 
of a rod is not comparable; and which will be the 
proper ſtock, whereon afterwards to graft the trye prin- 
ciples of morality and religion. en 
Trade. $ 201. I have one thing more to add, 
* Which as ſoon as I mention, I ſhall run the 
danger of being ſuſpected to have forgot what I am 
about, and what I have above written concerning edu- 
cation, all tending towards a gentleman's calling, with 
which a trade ſeems wholly to be inconſiſtent. And 
yet, I cannot forbear to ſay, I would have him learn a 
trade, a manual trade; nay, two or three, but one 
more particularly. _. ee CS 
'$ 202. The buſy inclination of children being always 
to be directed to ſomething that may be uſeful to them, 
the advantages propoſed from what hey, are ſet about 
may be conſidered of two kinds; 1. Where the ſkill 
itſelf, that is got by exerciſe, is worth the having. 
. Thus ſkill not only in languages, and learned ſciences, 
but in painting, turning, gardening, tempering and 
working in iron, and all other uſeful arts, is worth the 
having. 2. Where the exerciſe itſelf, without any con- 
ſideration, is neceſſary or uſeful for health. Knowledge 
in ſome things is ſo neceſflary to be got by children, 
whilſt they are young, that ſome part of their time is 
to be allotted to their improvement in them, though 
thoſe employments contribute nothing at all to their 
health: ſuch are reading, and writing, and all other 
ſedentary ſtudies, for the cultivating of the mind, 
which unavoidably take up a great part of gentlemen's 
time, quite from their cradles. Other manual arts, 


which are both got and exerciſed by labour, do many 
of them, by that exerciſe, not only increaſe our dexte- 
rity and kill, but contribute to our health too; eſpe- 
cially ſuch as employ us in the open air. In theſe, 
then, health and 6 may be joined together; 
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and of theſe ſhould ſome fit ones be choſen, to be made 
the recreations of one, whoſe chief buſineſs is with 
books and ſtudy. In this choice, the age and inclina- 
tion of the perſon is to be confidered, and conſtraint 
always to be avoided in bringing him to it. For com- 
mand and force may often create, but can never cure 
an averſion; and whatever any vne is brought to by 
compulſion, he will leave as ſoon as he can, and be 
little profited, and leſs recreated by, whilſt he is at-it. 
$203. That which of all others would pleaſe þ,;_.. 
me beſt, would be a painter, were there not an | 
argument or two againſt it, not ealy to be anſwered. 
Firſt, ill painting is one of the worſt things in the world; 
and to attain a tolerable degree of ſkill in it, requires too 
much of a man's time. If he has a natural inclination 
to it, it will endanger the neglect of all other more 
uſeful ſtudies, to give way to that; and if he have no 
inclination to it, all the time, pains, and money- ſhall 
be employed in it, will be thrown away to no purpoſe. 
Another reaſon why I am not for painting in a gentle- 
man, is, becauſe it is a-fedentary recreation, which 
more employs the mind than the body. A gentleman's 
more ſerious employment, I look on to be ſtudy ; and 
when that demands relaxation and refreſhment, it ſhould 
be in ſome exerciſe of the body, which unbends the 
thought, and confirms the health and ſtrength. For 
theſe two reaſons I am not _ painting. 72 
$ 204. In the next place, for a country Garde ing. 
gentteman, I ſhould propoſe one, or rather e = 
both theſe ; viz. gardening or huſbandry in general, 
and working in wood, as a carpenter, joiner, 7 1 
or turner; theſe being fit and healthy re- 227 
creations for a man of ſtudy or buſineſs. For ſince the 
mind endures not to be conſtantly employed in the ſame 
thing or way; and ſedentary or ſtudious men ſhould 
have ſome exerciſe, that at the ſame time might divert 
their minds, and employ their bodies; F know none 
that could do it better for a country gentleman; than 
theſe two, the one of them affording him exerciſe, when 
the weather or ſeafon keeps him from the other. Be- 
ſides that, by being ſkill _ the one of K 
| | ) 2 
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be able to.govern and teach his gardener ; by the other, 
contrive and make a great many things both of delight 
and uſe : though theſe I propoſe not as the chief ends 1 
of his labour, but as temptations to it ; diverſion from : 
his other more ſerious thoughts and employments, by 


_ uſeful and healthy manual exerciſe, being what I chiefly 
aim at in it. 5 ee e 
205. The great men among the ancients underſtood, 
very well how to reconcile manual labour with affairs 
of ſtate, and thought it no leſſening to their dignity, to | 
make the one the recreation to the other. That indeed | 
which ſeems moſt generally to have employed and di- 
verted their ſpare hours, was agriculture. Gideon 
amongſt the jews: was taken from threſhing, as well as 
Cincinnatus amongſt the romans, from the plough, to 
command. the armies of their countries againſt their 
enemies; and it is plain their dexterous handling of the 
Rail, or the plough, and being good workmen with 
theſe tools, did not hinder their {kill in arms, nor make 
them leſs able in the arts of war or government. They 
were great captains and ſtateſmen, as well as huſband- 
men. Cato major, who had with great reputation born 
all the great offices of the commonwealth, has left us 
an evidence under his own hand, how much he was 
verſed in country affairs; and, as I remember, Cyrus 
thought gardening ſo little beneath the dignity and 
grandeur of a throne, that he ſhowed Xenophon a large 
field of fruit-trees, all of his own planting. The re- 
cords of antiquity, both amongſt jews and gentiles, are 
full of inſtances. of this kind, if it were neceſſary to 
recommend uſeful. recreations by examples. / 
98 206. Nor let it be thought, that I 
oY miſtake, when I call theſe or the like exer- 
ciſes of manual arts, diverfions or recreations : for re- 
creation is not. being idle, (as every. one may obſerve) 
bur l wearied part by change of buſineſs: and 
he that thinks diverſion may not lie in hard and painful 
labour, forgets the early riſing, hard riding, heat, cold 
and hunger of huntſmen, which is yet known to be the 
conſtant recreation of men of the greateſt condition. 
Delving, planting, inoculating, or any the like prot 
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able employments, would be no leſs a diverfion, than 
any of the idle ſports in faſhion, if men could but be 
brought to delight in them, which cuſtom and ſkill in 
a trade will quickly bring any one to do. And I doubt 
not but there are to be found thoſe, who, being fre- 
quently called to cards, or any other play, by thoſe 
they could not refuſe, have been more tired with theſe 
recreations, than with any the moſt ſerious employment 
of life: though the play has been ſuch as they have 
naturally had no averſion to, and with which they could 
willingly ſometimes divert themſelves. | 
9 207. Play, wherein perſons of condition, eſpecially 
Jadies, waſte fo much of their time, is a plain inſtance 
to me, that men cannot be perfectly idle ; they muſt be 
doing ſomething. For how elſe could they fit ſo many 
hours toiling at that, which generally gives more vexa- 
tion than delight to people, whilſt they are actually 
engaged in it? It is certain, gaming leaves no ſatis- 
faction behind it to thoſe who reflect when it is over; 
and it no way profits either body or mind: as to their 
eſtates, if it ſtrike ſo deep as to concern them, it is a 
trade then, and not a recreation, wherein few, that 
have any thing elſe to live on, thrive; and, at heſt, a | 
thriving gameſter has but a poor trade on it, who fills. | 
his pockets at the price of his reputation. 5 
Recreation belongs not to people who are ſtrangers 
to buſineſs, and are not waſted and wearied with the 
employment of their calling. The ſkill ſhould be, ſo | 
to order their time of recreation, that it may relax and | 
refreſh the part that has been exerciſed, and is tired; h 
and yet do ſomething, which, beſides the preſent de- 
light and eaſe, may produce what will afterwards be 
profitable. It has been nothing but the vanity and 
pride of greatneſs and riches, that has brought unpro- 
fitable and dangerous paſtimes (as they are called) into 
faſhion, and perſuaded people into a belief, that the 
learning or putting their hands to any thing that was 
uſeful, could not be a diverſion fit for a gentleman, 
This has been that which has given cards, dice, and 
drinking, ſo much credit in the world; and a great 
many throw away their 1 1 hours in them, 2 
5 | 3 - the 
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the prevalency of cuſtom, and want of ſome better em- 
ployment to fill up the vacancy of leiſure, more than 
from any real delight is to be found in them. They 
cannot bear the dead weight of unemployed time lying 
upon their hands, nor the uneaſineſs it is to do nothing 
at all; and having never learned any laudable manual 
art, wherewith to divert themſelves, they have recourſe 
to thoſe fooliſh or ill ways in uſe, to help off their 
time, which a rational man, till corrupted by cuſtom, - 
could find very little pleaſure in. | | 

$ 208. I ſay not this, that I would never have a young 
gentleman accommodate himſelf to the innocent diver- 
1 in faſhion, amongſt thoſe of his age and condi- 
tion. I am ſo far from having him auſtere and moroſe 
to that degree, that I would perſuade him to more than 
ordinary complaiſance for all the gaieties and diverſions 
of thoſe he converſcs with, and be averſe or teſty in 
nothing they ſhould defire of him, that might become 
a gentleman, and an honeſt man: though, as to cards 
and dice, I think the ſafeſt and beſt way is never to 
learn any play upon them, and ſo to be incapacitated 
for thoſe dangerous temptations, and incroaching waſters 
of uſeful time. But allowance being made for idle and 
Jovial converſation, and all faſhionable becoming re- 
creations ; I ſay, a young man will have time enough, 
from his ſerious and main buſineſs, to learn almoſt any 
Trade. trade. It is for want of application, and 
e not of leiſure, that men are not ſkilful in 
more arts than one; and an hour in a day, conſtantly 
employed in ſuch a way of diverſion, will carry a man 
in a ſnort time a great deal farther than he can imagine: 
which, if it were of no other uſe but to drive the com- 
mon, vicious, uſeleſs, and dangerous paſtimes out of 
faſhion, and to ſhow there was no need of them, would 
deſerve to be encouraged. If men from their youth 
were weaned from that ſauntering humour, wherein 
ſome, out of cuſtom, let a good part of their lives run 
uſeleſſy away, without either buſineſs or recreation; 
they would find time enough to acquire dexterity and 
fkill in hundreds of things, which, though remote from 
their proper callings, would not at all interfere with 
e W 0 AT II nnn 
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them. And therefore, I think, for this, as well as 
other reaſons before- mentioned, a lazy, liſtleſs humour, 
that idly dreams away the days, is of all others the leaſt 
to be indulged, or permitted in young people. It is 
the proper ſtate of one ſick, and out of order in his 
health, and is tolerable in no-body elſe, of. what age 
or condition ſoever. | WR.) 

$ 209. To the arts abovementioned may be added 
perfuming, varniſhing, graving, and ſeveral ſorts of 
working in iron, braſs, and ſilver: and if, as it happens 
to moſt young gentlemen, that' a conſiderable part of 
his time be ſpent in a great town, he may learn to cut, 
poliſh, and ſet precious ſtones, or employ himſelf in 
grinding and poliſhing optical glaſſes. Amongſt the 
great variety there is of ingenious manual arts, it will 
be impoſſible that no one ſhould be found to pleaſe and 
delight him, unleſs he be either idle or debauched, 
which is not to be ſuppoſed in a right way of educa» 
tion. And ſince he cannot be always employed in ſtudy, 
reading, and converſation, there will be many an hour, 
beſides what his exerciſes will take up, which, if not 
ſpent this way, will be ſpent worſe. For, I conclude 
2 young man will ſeldom defire to ſit perfectly {till and 
idle; or if he does, it is a fault that ought to be 
mended. 5 e 8 
8 210. But if his miſtaken parents, frightened with 
the diſgraceful names of mechanic and trade, ſhall have 
an averſion to any thing of this kind in their children; 
yet there is one thing relating to trade, which, when 
they conſider, they will think abſolutely neceſſary for 
their ſons to learn. | | 5 
Merchants accounts, though a ſcience not Z lerchants 
likely to help a gentleman to get an eſtate, accounts. 
yet poſſibly there is not any thing of more 
uſe and efficacy to make him preſerve the eſtate he hase 
It is ſeldom obſerved, that he who keeps an account of 
his income and expences, and thereby has conſtantly | 
under view the courſe of his dameſtic aftairs, lets them 
run to ruin; and I doubt not but many a man gets 
behind-hand, before he is aware, or runs further on 
hen he is once in, for want of this care, or the ſkil 
1 ©: SY to 
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to do it. I would therefore adviſe all gentlemen to 
learn perfectly merchants accounts, and not to think it 
is a {kill that belongs not to them, becauſe it has re- 
ceived its name from, and has been chiefly practiſed by, 
men of traffic. | 7 
$ 211. When my young maſter has once got the {kill 
of keeping accounts, (which is a buſineſs of reaſon 
more than arithmetic) perhaps it will not be amiſs, 
that his father from thenceforth require him to do it in 
all his concernments. Not that I would have him ſet 
down every pint of wine, or play, that coſts him money; 
the general name of expences will ſerve for ſuch things 
well enough: nor would I have his father look fo 
narrowly into theſe accounts, as to take occaſion from 
thence to criticiſe on his expences. He muſt remem- 
ber, that he himſelf was once a young man, and not 
forget the thoughts he had then, nor the right his ſon 
has to have the ſamc, and to have allowance made for 
them. If therefore I would have the young gentleman 
obliged to Keep an account, it is not at all to have that 
way a check upon his expences, (for what the father 
allows him, he ought to let him be fully maſter of) 
but only, that-he might be brought early into the 
cuſtom of doing it, and that it might be made familiar 
and habitual to him betimes, which will be ſo uſeful 
and neceſſary to be conſtantly practiſed through the 
whole courſe of his life. A noble venetian, whoſe ſon 
wallowed in the plenty of his father's riches, finding 
his ſon's expences grow very high and extravagant, or- 
dered his caſhier to let him have, for the future, no 
more money than what he ſhould count when he re- 
cei ved it. This one would think no great reſtraint to 
a young gentleman's expences, who could freely have 
as much money as he would tell. But yet this, to one, 
who was uſed to nothing but the purſuit of his plea- 
ſures, proved a very great trouble, which at laſt ended 
in this ſober and advantageous reflection: * If it be ſo 
« much pains to me, barely to count the money I would 
* ſpend; what labour and pains did it coſt my anceſ- 
tors, not only to count, but get it?” This rational 
thought, ſuggeſted by this little pains impoſed upon 
g > | I ; 2 8 . him, 
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him, wrought ſo effectually upon his mind, that it 
made him take up, and from that time forwards prove 
a good huſband. - This at leaſt every body muſt allow, 
that nothing is likelier to keep a man within compaſs, 
than the having conſtantly before his eyes the ſtate of 
his affairs, i., a regular courſe of account. 
$ 212. The laſt part uſually in education, Travel. 
is travel, which is commonly thought to 
finiſh the work, and complete the gentleman. I con- 
feſs, travel into foreign countries has great advantages: 
but the time uſually choſen to ſend young men abroad, 
is, I think, of all other, that which renders them leaſt 
capable of reaping thoſe advantages. Thoſe which are 
propoſed, as to the main of them, may be reduced to 
theſe two: firſt, language ; ſecondly, an improvement 
in wiſdom and prudence, by ſeeing men, and con- 
verſing with people of tempers, cuſtoms, and ways of 
living, different from one another, and eſpecially from 
thoſe of his pariſh and neighbourhood. But from 
ſixteen to one and twenty, which is the ordinary time 
of travel, men are, of all their lives, the leaſt ſuited to 


theſe improvements. The firſt ſeaſon to get foreign 


languages, and form the tongue to their true accents, I 
ſhould think, ſhould be from ſeven to fourteen or ſix- 
. teen; and then too a tutor with them is uſeful and 
neceſſary, who may, with thoſe languages, teach them 
other things. But to put them out of their parents 
view, at a great diſtance, under a governor, when they 
think themſelves too much men to be governed by 
others, and yet have not prudence and experience 
enough to govern themſelves : what is it but to expoſe 


them to all the greateſt dangers of their whole life, 


when they have the leaſt fence and guard againſt them? 
Till that boiling boiſterous part of life comes on, it may 
be hoped the tutor may have ſome authority ; neither 
the ſtubbornneſs of age, nor the temptation or examples 
of others can take him from his tutor's conduct, till 
fifteen or fixtcen : but then, when he begins to conſort 
himſelf with men, and thinks himſelf one; when he 
comes to reliſh, and pride himſelf in, manly vices, and 


thinks it a ſhame to be any longer under the control 
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and conduct of another: what can be hoped from even 
the moſt careful and diſcreet governor, when neither he 
Has power to compel, nor his pupil a diſpoſition to be 
perſuaded ; but, on the contrary, has the advice of 
warm blood, and prevailing faſhion, to hearken to the 
temptations of his companions, juſt as wiſe as himſelf, | 
rather than to the perſuaſions of his tutor, who is now 
looked on as the enemy to his freedom ? And when is a 
man ſo like to miſcarry, as when at the ſame time he 
is both raw and unruly? This is the feaſon of all his 
life, that moſt requires the eye and authority of his 
parents and friends, to govern it. The flexibleneſs of 
the former part of a man's age, not yet grown up to 
be headſtrong, makes it more governable and ſafe ; and, 
in the after-part, reaſon and foreſight begin a little to 
take place, and mind a man of his ſafety and improve- 
ment. The time therefore I ſhould think the fitteſt 
for a young gentleman to be ſent abroad, would be, 
either when he 1s younger, under a tutor, whom he 
might be the better for; or when he is ſome years 
older, without a governor ; when he is of age to govern 
himſelf, and make obſervations of what he finds in 
other countries worthy his notice, and that might be of 
uſe to him after his return: and when too, bein 
thoroughly acquainted with the laws and faſhions, the 
natural and moral advantages and defects of his own 
country, he has ſomething to exchange with thofe 
abroad, from whoſe converſation he hoped to reap any 
knowledge. | | | 
F 213. The ordering of travel otherwiſe, is that, I 
imagine, which makes ſo many young gentlemen come 
back ſo little improved by it. And it they do bring 
home with them any knowledge of the places and 
people they have ſeen, it is often an admiration of the 
worſt and vaineſt practices they met with abroad; re- 
taining a reliſh. and memory of thoſe things, wherein 
their liberty took its firſt ſwing, rather than of what 
ſhould make them better and wiſer after their return, 
And indeed, how can it be otherwiſe, going abroad at 
the age they do, under the care of another, who is ta 
provide their neceſſaries, and make theip „ 
or 
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for them? Thus, under the ſhelter and pretence of a 
governor, thinking themſelves excuſed from ſtanding 
upon their own legs, or being accountable for their 
own conduct, they very ſeldom trouble themſelves with 
inquiries, or making uſeful obſervations of their own. 
Their thoughts run after play and pleaſure, wherein 
they take it as a leſſening to be controlled; but ſeldom 
trouble themſelves to examine the deſigns, obſerve the 
addreſs, and conſider the arts, tempers, and inclinations 
of men they meet with; that ſo they may know how. 
to comport themſelves towards them. Here he that 
travels with them, is to ſkreen them, get them out, 
when they have .run themſelves into the briars; and in 
all their miſcarriages be anſwerable for them. 
$214. I confeſs, the knowledge of men is ſo 
a {kill, that it is not to be expected a young man ſhould 
preſently be perfect in it. But yet his going abroad is 
to little purpoſe, if travel does not ſometimes open his 
eyes, make him cautious and wary, and accuſtom him 
to look beyond the outſide, and, under the inoffenſive 
ard of a civil and obliging carriage, keep himſelf 
12 and ſafe in his converſation with ſtrangers, and 
all ſorts of people, without forfeiting their good opi- 
nion. He that is ſent out to travel at the age, and with 
the thoughts, of a man deſigning to improve himſelf, 
may get into the converſation and acquaintance of per- 
ſons of condition where he comes: which, though a 
thing of moſt advantage to a gentleman that travels; 
yet I aſk, amongſt our young men that go abroad under 
tutors, What one is there of an hundred, that ever 
viſits any perſon of quality? much leſs makes an ac- 
quaintance with ſuch, from whoſe converſation he ma 
learn what is good breeding in that country, and what 
is worth obſervation in it ; though from ſuch perſons it 
is, one may learn more in one day, than in a year's 
rambling from one inn to another. Nor indeed is it to 
be wondered; for men of worth and parts will not 
eaſily admit the familiarity of boys, who yet need the 
care of a tutor: though a young gentleman and ſtranger, 
appearing like a man, and ſhowing a defire to inform 
himſelf jn the cuſtoms, manners, laws, and govern- 
3 ment 
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exactly the ſame method, Beſides that, I think a prince, 
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ment of the cbuntry he is in, will find welcome aſſiſt- 


ance and entertainment amongſt the beſt and moſt 


knowing perſons every-where, who will be ready to re- 


ceive, encourage, and countenance any ingenious and 


inquiſitive foreigner. * 36 

$215. This, how true ſoever it be, will not, I fear, 
alter the cuſtom, which has caſt the time of travel upon 
the worſt part of a man's life ; but for reaſons not taken 
from their improvement. The young lad muſt not be 
ventured abroad at eight or ten, for fear of what may 
happen to the tender child, though he then runs ten 
times leſs riſque than at ſixteen or eighteen, Nor muſt 


he ſtay at home till- that dangerous heady age be over, 


| becauſe he muſt be back again by one and twenty, to 


marry and propagate. The father cannot ſtay any longer 
for the. portion, nor the mother for a new ſet of babies 
to play with: and ſo my young maſter, whatever comes 
on it, muſt have a wife looked out for him, by that 
time he is of age; though it would be no prejudice to 
his ſtrength, his parts, or his iſſue, if it were reſpited 


for ſome time, and he had leave to get, in years and 


knowledge, the ſtart a little of his children, who are 
often found to tread too near upon the heels of their 
fathers, to the no great ſatisfaction either of ſon or 
father. But the young gentleman being got within 
view of matrimony, 1t 1s time to leave him to his 
miſtreſs. a n N i e e 

ü $ 216. I Hough I am now comè to a con- 
e wn cluſion of what obvious remarks have ſug- 

eſted to me concerning education, I would not have it 
- atk 4 that I look on it as a juſt treatiſe on this ſub- 
ject. There are a thouſand other things that may need 
conſideration ; eſpecially if one ſhould take in the vari- 
ous. tempers, different inclinations, and particular de- 
faults, that are to be found in children; and preſcribe 
proper remedies. The variety is ſo great, that it would 
require a volume; nor would that reach it. Each 
man's mind has ſome peculiarity, as well as his face, 
that diſtinguiſhes him from all others; and there are 
poſſibly ſcarce two children, who can be conducted by 


a no- 
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a nobleman, and an ordinary gentleman's ſon, ſhould 
have different ways of breeding. But having had here 
only ſome general views, in reference to the main end 
and aims in education, and thoſe deſigned for a gentle- 
man's ſon, whom, being then very little, I conſidered 
only as white paper, or wax, to be moulded and faſhioned 
as one pleaſes; I have touched little more than thoſe 
heads, which I judged neceſſary for the breeding of a 
young gentleman of his condition in general; and have 
now publiſhed theſe my occaſional thoughts, with this 
hope, that, though this be far from being a complete 
treatiſe on this ſubject, or ſuch as that every one may 
find what will juſt fit his child in it; yet it may give 
ſome ſmall light to thoſe, whoſe concern for their dear 
little ones makes them ſo irregularly bold, that they 
dare venture to conſult their own reaſon, in the educa- 
tion of their children, rather than wholly to rely upea 
!d cuſtom. 
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his letter, to preſerve a connexion of che ſubjeR, is in this edition 
carried to the former three 1 28 on Toleration, in the fifth volume. 
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Tung ak treatiſes are true nd * remains 
of the deceaſed author, whoſe name they bear; 
but, for the greateſt part, received not his laſt hand, 
being i in a great meaſure, little more than ſudden views, 

intended to. be afterwards. reviſed and farther looked 
into; but. by ſickneſs, intervention of buſineſs, or pre- 
ferable i 1e 6 happened to be Brut: * and 15 
lay neglected... 


The ff conduct of the undeeftanding??: he always 
thought to be a ſubject very well worth conſideration. 
As any. miſcarriages, in that point, accidentally came 
into his mind, he uſed ſometimes to ſet them down 


in writing, with thaſe remedies, that he could then 


think of. This method, though it makes not that haſte 


to the end, which one could wiſh, yet perhaps is the 
only one, that can be followed in the caſe; it being 
here, as in phyſic, impoſſible for a phyſician to deſcribe 
a diſeaſe, .or ſeek remedies for it, till he comes to meet 
with it. Such particulars of this kind, as occurred to 
the author, at a time of leiſure, he, as is before ſaid, 
ſet down in writing; intending, if he had lived, to 
have reduced them into order wy method, and to have 
made a complete treatiſe ; whereas now it is only a col - 
lection of caſual obſervations, ſufficient to make men 
ſee ſome faults in the conduct of their underſtanding, 
and ſuſpect there may be more, and may, perhaps, ſerve 
to, Excite others to inquire farther into it, than the 
author hath done. 


"You: . } P « The 


TO THE READER. 


«© The examination of P. Malebranche' $ opinion, of 
* ſecing all things in God,” ſhows it to be a very 
ndleſs notion, and was not publiſhed by the author, 
uſe he looked upon it to be an opinion that would 
not ſpread, but was like to die of itſelf, or at leaſt to 
do no great harm. 


« The diſcourſe of miracles'”” was writ for his own 
ſatisfaction, and never went beyond the firſt draught, 
and was occaſioned by his reading Mr. Fleetwood's 
« eſſay on miracles,” and the letter writ to . on that 
ſubject. ä | 


«© The fourth letter for tolerationꝰ is imperfect, was 
begun by the author, a little before his death, but never 
finiſhed. It was deſigned for an anſwer to a book in- 
titled, ** A ſecond letter to the author of the three 
« letters for toleration®” &c. which was writ againſt 
the. author's third letter for toleration, about twelve 
years after the ſaid third letter had been publiſhed. 


« The memoirs of the late carl of Shafteſbury” are 
only certain particular facts, ſet down in writing by the 
author, as they occurred to his memory ; if time and 
health would have permitted him, he had gone on far- 
ther, and from ſuch materials have collected and com- 
piled an of that noble peer, | 
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E X AMINATIONðm ; 


or 
Fp. MALEBRANCHE'S | 
 _.OPINION 
| " 
SEEING ALL THINGS IN GOD. 


T HE acute andi ingenious author of the Recherche 
de la Verite, among a great many very fine 
thoughts, judicious reaſonings, and uncommon reflec- 
tions, has in that treatiſe ſtarted the notion of ** ſeeing 
© all things in God,” as the beſt way to explain the 
nature-and manner of the ideas in our underſtanding. 


The defire I had to have my unaffected ignorance re- 
moved, has made it neceſſary for me to ſee whether this. 
hypotheſis, when examined, and the parts of it put to- 
gether, can be thought to cure our ignorance, or is in- 


telligible and — to one who would not deceive 
himſelf, take words for things, and think he knows. 
what he knows not. 


2. This I obſerve at the entrance, that P. Male- 
branche“ havin ing enumerated, and in the following 


chapters ſhowed the difficulties of the other ways, 


. he thinks human ee may be at- 
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TO THE APADER. 


The examination of P. Malebranche's opinion, of 

n ſecing all things in God,” ſhows it to be a very 
ndleſs notion, and was not publiſhed by the author, 

uſe he looked upon it to be an opinion that would 


not ſpread, but was like to die of itſelf, or at leaſt to 
do no great harm. 


« The diſcourſe of miracles** was writ for his own 
ſatisfaction, and never went beyond the firſt draught, 
and was occaſioned by his reading Mr. Fleetwood's 
« eſſay on miracles,” and the letter writ to W's on that 


ſubject. 


«© The fourth letter for tolerationꝰ is imperfect, was 
begun by the author, a little before his death, but never 
finiſhed. It was deſigned for an anſwer to a book in- 
titled, * A ſecond letter to the author of the three 
« letters for toleration*” &c. which was writ againſt 
the. author's third letter for toleration, about twelve 
years after the ſaid third letter had been publiſhed. 


as The memoirs. of the late carl of Shafteſbury” are 
only certain particular facts, ſet down in writing by the 
author, as they occurred to his memory; if time and 
health would have permitted him, he had gone on far- 
ther, and from ſuch materials have collected and com- 
piled an E of chat noble peer. 


AN 
EXAMINATION - |} 
OF | 

P. N ALE BRANCHE'S 
O PIN ION 


OF 
en. ALL THINGS IN GOD. 


T HE acute and i .. ex author of the Recherche 
de la Verite, among a great many very fine 
thoughts, judicious reaſonings, and uncommon reflec- 
tions, has in that treatiſe ſtarted the notion of ** ſeeing 
« all things in God,“ as the beſt way to explain the 
nature-and manner of the ideas in our underſtanding. | 
The deſire I had to have my unaffected ignorance re- 
moved, has made it neceſſary for me to ſee whether this 
hypotheſis, when examined, and the parts of it put to- 
gether, can be thought to cure our ignorance, or is in- 
telligible and Griefactory to one who would not deceive 
himſelf, take words for things, and think he knows 
what he knows not. | 
2. This I obſerve at the entrance, that p. de. 
branche* having enumerated, and in the following 
chapters _ the difficulties of the other ways, 
Wer he thinks human n. may be at- 
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tempted to be explained, and how inſufficient they are 
to give a ſatisfactory account of the ideas we have, erects 
this of © ſeeing all things in God”* upon their ruin, as 
the true, becauſe it is impoſſible to find a better. Which 


argument, fo far being only “ argumentum ad igno- 


rantiam,”” lofes all its force as ſoon as we conſider the 
weakneſs of our minds, and the narrowneſs of our 
capacities, and have but humility enough to allow, that 
there may be many things which we cannot fully com- 
prehend, and that God is not bound in all he does to 
ſubject his ways of operation to the ſcrutiny of our 
thoughts, and confine himſelf to do nothing but what 
we muſt comprehend. And it will very little help 
to cure my ignorance, that this is the beſt of four or 
five hypotheſes propoſed, which are all defective ; if 
this too has in 1t what 1s inconſiſtent with itſelf, or un- 
intelligible to me. | | 
3. The P. Malebranche's Recherche de la Verite, 
I. 3. p- 2. c. 1, tells us, that whatever the mind per- 
ceives muſt be actually prefent and intimately united 
« to it.” That the things that the mind perceives are 
its own ſenſations, imaginations, or notions; which, 
being in the ſoul the modifications of it, need no ideas 
to. repreſent them. But all things exteriour to the ſoul 
we cannot perceive but by the intervention of ideas, 
ſuppoling that the things themſelves cannot be inti- 
mately united to the ſoul. © But becauſe ſpiritual things 
may poſhbly be united to the ſoul, therefore he-thinks' 
it probable that they can diſcover themfelves immedi- - 
ately without ideas; though of this he doubts, becauſe 
he believes not there is any ſubſtance purely intelligible 
but that of God; and that though ſpirits can poſſibly 
unite themſelves to our minds; yet at preſent we can- 
not entirely know them. But he ſpeaks here princi- 
pally of material things, which he ſays certainly cannot 
unite themſelves to our ſouls in ſuch a manner, as is 
neceſſary that it ſhould perceive them; becauſe, being 
extended, the ſoul not being ſo, there is no proportion 
between them. b 2 | 
4. This is the ſum of his doctrine contained in the 
firſt chapter of the ſecond part of the third book, a 
far 


. 
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far as I can comprehend it; wherein, I confeſs, there 
are many expreſſions, which carrying with them, to 
my mind, no clear ideas, are like to remove but little 
of my ignorance by their ſounds. v. g. What it is 
to be intimately united to the ſoul ;” what it is for 
two ſouls or ſpirits to be intimately united : for intimate 
union being an idea taken from bodies, when the parts 
of one get within the ſurface of the other, and touch 
their inward parts ; what is the idea of intimate union, 
I muſt have, between two beingy that have neither of 
them any extenſion or ſurface? And if it be not ſo 
explained as to give me à clear idea of that union, it 
will make me underſtand very little more of the nature 
of the. ideas in my mind, when it is ſaid'T ſee them in 
God, who being “ intimately united to the ſoul” 
exhibits them to it; than when it is only ſaid they are 
by the appointment of God produced in the mind by 
certain motions. of our bodies, to which our minds are 
united. Which, however imperfect a way af explain- 
Ing this matter, will ſtill be as good as any other that 
does not by clear ideas remove my ignorance of the 
manner of my perception. 

5. But he fays that © certainly material things can- 


not unite themſelves to our ſouls.” Our bodies are 


united to our fouls, yes; but, ſays he, not after © a 
«« manner which is neceſſary that the ſoul may perceive 
„ them.” Explain this manner of union, and ſhow 
wherein the difference conſiſts betwixt the union neceſ- 
ſary and not neceſſary to perception, and then I ſhall 
confeſs this difficulty removed. 

The reaſon that he gives why © material things can- 
*«« not be united to our ſouls after a manner” that is 
neceſſary to the ſoul's perceiving them, is this; viz. 
That © material things being extended, and the ſoul 
not, there is no proportion between them.“ This, 
if it thows any thing, ſhows only that a ſoul and a body 
cannot be united, becauſe one has ſurface to be united 
by, and the other none. But it ſhows not why ſoul, 
united to a body as ours is, cannot, by that body, have 
the idea of a triangle excited in it, as well as by being 
united to God (between whom and the ſoul there is as 
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little proportion, as between any creature immaterial 
or material and the ſoul) ſee in God the idea of a tri- 


angle that is in him, ſince we cannot conceive a tri- 


angle, whether ſeen in matter, or in God, to be with- ; 
out extenſion. _ 


6. He ſays, There is no ſubſtance purely intelli- 


Ky gible but that of God.” Here again I muſt confeſs 


myſelf in the dark, paving po nation at all of the 
ing able to conceive how 
his is more intelligible than any other ſubſtance. 

7. One thing more there is, which, I confeſs, ſtumbles 
me in the very foundation of this hypotheſis, which 
ſtands thus: we cannot perceive?” any thing but what 
is © intimately united to the ſoul. The reaſon why 
ſome things (viz. material) cannot be intimately united 
to the ſoul,” is, becauſe ** there is no proportion be- 
teen the ſoul and them. If this be a good reaſon, i it 
follows, that the greater the proportion there is between 
the ſoul and any other being, the better and more inti- 
mately they can be united. Now then I aſk, whether 
there be a greater proportion between God, an infinite 
being, and the 'foul, or between finite created ſpirits and 
the ſoul? And yet the author ſays, that * he believes that 


there is no ſubſtance.purely intelligible but that of 


% God,” and that ** we cannot intirely know created ſpj- 
© rits at preſent.” | Make this out upon your principles 
of « intimate union” and proportion,” and then they 
will be of ſome uſe to the clearing of your hypotheſis, 
otherwiſe © intimate union” and © proportion” are 
only ſounds ſerving to amuſe, not inſtruct us, 

8.. In the cloſe of this chapter he enumerates the 
ſeveral ways whereby he thinks we come by ideas, and 
compares them ſeverally with his own way. Which 
how- much more intelligible it is than either of thoſe, 
the-following chapters will ſhow ; to which 1 ſhall pro- 
-ceed, when I have obſerved that it ſeems a bold deter- 
mination, when he ſays, that it muſt be one of theſe 
ways, and we can ſee objects no other. Which aſſertion 
muſt be built on this good opinion of our capacities, 
that God cannot make the creatures operate, but in 
vays conceivable to us. That we cannot diſcourſe and 
reaſon about them farcher than we conceive, is a great 

5 truth: 
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truth: and it would be well if we would not, but would 
ingenuouſly own the fhortneſs of our ſight where we 
do not ſee. To ſay there can be no other, becauſe we 
conceive no other, does not, I confeſs, much inſtruct. 
And if I ſhould ſay, that it is poſſible God has made 
our ſouls ſo, and ſo united them to our bodies, that, 
upon certain motions made in our bodies by external 
objects, the ſoul ſhould have ſuch or ſuch perceptions 
or ideas, though in a way inconceivable to us; this 
perhaps would appear as true and as inſtructive a pro- 
poſition as what is ſo poſitively laid down. ft 

9. Though the peripatetic doctrine * of the ſpecies 
does not at all fatisfy me, yet I think it were not hard 
to ſhow, that it is as eaſy to account for the difficyltics 
he charges on it, as for thoſe his own hypotheſis is 
laden with. But it being not my bufineſs to defend 
what I do not underſtand, nor to prefer the learned 
gibberiſh of the ſchools, to what is yet unintelligible 
to me in P. M. I ſhall only take notice of ſo much of 
his objections, as concerns what I gueſs to be the truth. 
Though I do not think any material ſpecies, carrying 
the abe of things by a continual flux from the 
body we perceive, bring the perception of them to our 
ſenſes ; yet I think the perception we have of bodies at 
a diſtance from ours, may be accounted for, as far as 
we are capable of underſtanding it, by the motion of 
particles of matter coming from them and ſtriking on 
our organs. In feeling and tafting there is immediate 
contact. Sound 1s not unintelligibly 1 by a 
vibrating motion communicated to the medium, and the 
effluvia of odorous bodies will, without any diffi- 
culties, account for ſmells. And therefore P. M. makes 
his objections only againſt viſible ſpecies, as the moſt 
difficult to be explained by material cauſes, as indeed 
they are. But he that ſhall allow extreme ſmallneſs in 
the particles of light, and exceeding ſwiftnefs in their 
motion; and the great poroſity that muſt be granted in 
bodies, if we compare gold, which wants them not, 
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with air, the medium wherein the rays of light. com 
to our eyes, and that of a million of rays A 
from any viſible area of any body, perhaps the en or 
res vv Part coming to the eye, are enough to move the 
retina ſufficiently to cauſe a ſenſation in the mind; will 
not find any great difficulty in the objections which are 
brought from the impenetrability of matter, and theſe 
rays ruffling and breaking one another in the medium 
which is full of them. As to what is ſaid, that from 
one point we can ſee a great number of objects, that is 
no objection againſt the ſpecies, or vifible appearances 
of bodies, being brought into the eye by the rays of 
light ; for the bottom of the eye or retina, which, in 
regard of theſe rays, is the place of viſion, is far from 
being a point. Nor 1s it true, that though the eye be 
in any one place; yet that the fight is performed in one 
doint; i. e. that the rays that bring thoſe viſible ſpecies 
00 all meet in a point; for they cauſe their diſtin 
ſenſations, by ſtriking on diſtinct parts of the retina, 
as is plain in optics; and the figure they paint there 
muſt be of ſome conſiderable bignels, ſince it takes up 
on the retina an area whoſe diameter is at leaſt thirty 
ſeconds of a circle, whereof the circumference is in the 
retina, and the centre ſomewhere in the cryſtalline ; as 
a little {kill in optics will manifeſt to any one that con- 
fiders, that few eyes can perceive an object leſs, than 
thirty minutes of a circle, whereof the eye is the centre. 
And he that will but reflect on that ſeeming odd expe- 
riment of ſeeing only the two outward ones of three 
bits of paper ſtuck up againſt a Wall, at about half a 
foot, or a. foot one from another, without ſeeing the 
middle one at all, whilſt his eye remains fixed in the 
ſame poſture, muſt confeſs that viſion is not made in a 
point, when it is plain, that looking with one eye there 
is always one part between the extremes of the area that 
we ſee, which is not ſeen at the ſame time that we per- 
ceive the extremes of it; though the looking with two 
eyes, or the quick turning of the axis of the eye to the 
part we would diſt.n&ly view, when we look but with 
one, does not let us take notice of it. 

VEN, | ; 10. What 
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10. What I have here ſaid I think ſufficient to make 
intelligible, how by material rays of light viſible ſpecies 
may be brought into the eye, notwithſtanding any of P. 
M.'s objections againſt ſo much of material cauſes, as my 
hypotheſis is concerned in. But when by this means 
an image is made on the retina, how we ſee it, I con- 
ceive no more than when I am told we fee it in God. 
How we'ſee it, is, I confeſs, what I underſtand not in 
the one or in the other, only it appears to me more 
difficult to conceive a diſtinct viſible image in the uni- 
form invariable eſſence of God, than in variouſly modi- 


fiable matter; but the manner how I ſee either, ſtill 


eſcapes my comprehenſion. Impreſſions made on the 
retina by rays of light, I think I underſtand ; and mo- 
tions from thence continued to the brain may be con- 
cCeived, and that theſe produce ideas in our minds, I am 
= perſagded, but in a manner to me incomprehenſible. 
This I can reſolve only into the good pleaſure of God, 
whoſe ways are paſt finding out. And, I think, I know 


it as well when J am told theſe are ideas that the mo- 


tion of the animal ſpirits, by a law eſtabliſhed by God, 
produces in me as when I am told they are ideas I fee 

m God. The ideas it is certain I have, and God both 
- ways is thetoriginal cauſe of my haying them; but the 


manner how Ilcome by them, how it is that I perceive, 


I confeſs I underſtand. not; though it be plain motion 
has to do in the producing of them: and motion ſo 
' modified, is appointed to be the cauſe of our having 
them; as appears by the curious and artificial ſtructure 
of the eye, accommodated to all the rules of refraction 
and dioptrics, that ſo viſible objects might be exactly 


and regularly painted on the bottom of the eye. 


11. The change of bignels in the ideas of viſible ob- 
- jects, by diſtance and optic-glaſſes, which is the next 
argument he uſes againſt viſible ſpecies, is a good argu- 
ment againſt them, as ſuppoſed by the peripatetics ; 
but when conſidered, would perſuade one that we ſee. 
the figures and magnitudes of things rather in the bot- 
tom of our eyes than in God: the idea we have of them 
and their grandeur being ſtill proportioned to the big- 
neſs of the area, on e bottom of our eyes, that is 
affected by the rays which paint the image there; and we 
; 6 CT may 
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may be ſaid to ſee the picture in the retina, as, when 
it is pricked, we are truly ſaid to feel the pain in our 
finger. SES 3 
12. In the next place where he ſays, that when we 
look on a cube © we ſee all its ſides equal.” This, I 
think, is a miſtake ; and I have in another place ſhown, 
how the idea we have from a regular ſolid, is not the 
true idea of that ſolid, but ſuch an one as by cuſtom 
(as the name of it does) ſerves to excite our judgment 
to form ſuch an one. . ee 
13. What he ſays of ſeeing an object ſeveral millions 
of leagues, the very ſame inſtant that it is uncovered, 
I think may be ſhown to be a miſtake in matter of fact. 
For by obfervations made on the ſatellites of Jupiter, 
it is diſcovered that light is ſucceſſively propagated, and 
is about ten minutes coming from the ſun to us. mY 
14. By what I have ſaid, I think it may be under- 
- ſtood how we may conceive, that from remote objects 
material cauſes may reach our ſenſes, and therein pro- 
duce ſeveral motions that may be the cauſes of ideas in 
us ; notwithſtanding what P. M. has ſaid in this ſecond 
chapter againſt material ſpecies, T confeſs his argu- 
ments are good againſt thoſe ſpecies as uſually under- 
ſtood by the peripatetics: but, ſince my principles have 
been ſaid to be conformable to the arifictelion philo- 
ſophy, I have endeavoured to remove the difficulties it 
is charged with, as far as, my opinion is concerned in 
them. e HG | 
15. His third chapter is to confute the © opinion of 
* thoſe who think our minds have a power to produce 
«« the ideas of things on which they would think, and 
** that they are excited to produce them by the impreſ 
* ſions which objects make on the body.” One who 
thinks ideas are nothing but perceptions of the mind 
annexed to certain motions of the body by the will of 
God, who hath ordered ſuch perceptions always to 
accompany ſuch motions, though we know not how 
they are produced; does in effect conceive thoſe ideas 
or perception to be only paſſions of the mind, when 
roduced in it, whether we will or no, by external ob- 
jects. But he conceives them to be a mixture of action 
D | Aal n 
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and paſſion when the mind attends to them, or revives 
them in the memory. Whether the ſoul has ſuch a 
wer as this, we ſhall perhaps have occaſion to con- 
ider hereafter; and this power our author does nor 
deny, ſince in this very chapter he fays, f When we 
_ * conceive a ſquare by pure underſtanding, we can yet 
imagine it; 1. e. perceive it in ourſelves by traci 
© an image of it on the brain.” Here then he allows 
dhe ſoul power to trace images on the brain, and per- 
ceive them. This, to me, is matter of new perplexity 
in his hypotheſis ; for if the ſoul be ſo united to the 
brain as to trace images on it, and perceive them, I 
do not ſee how this conſiſts with what he ſays a little 
before in the firſt chapter, viz. © that certainly mate.. ' 
te rial things cannot be united to our ſouls after a man- 
* ner neceſſary to its perceiving them.“ 
156. That which is ſaid about objects exciting ideas 
in us by motion; and our reviving the ideas we have 
once got in our memories, does not, I confeſs, fully 
explain the manner how it is done. In this I frankly 
avow my ignorance, and ſhould be glad to find in him 
any thing that would clear it to me ; but in his explica- 
tions I find theſe difficulties which I cannot get over. 
17. The mind cannot produce ideas, ſays he, becauſe 
they are © real ſpiritual beings,” i. e. ſubſtances ; for 
ſo is the concluſion of that paragraph, where he men 
tions it as an abſurdity to think they are © annihilated 
«« when they are not preſent to the mind.” And the 
whole force of this argument would perſuade one to 
underſtand him ſo; though I do not remember that he 
any where ſpeaks it out, or in direct terms calls them 
ſubſtances. 
18. I ſhall here only take notice how ble 
it is to me, that a ſpiritual, i. e. an unextended ſub- 
ſtance ſhould repreſent to the mind an extended figure, 
v. g. a triangle of unequal ſides, or two triangles of dif- 
ferent magnitudes. Next, ſuppoſing I could conceive 
an unextended ſubſtance to — a figure, or be the 
idea of a figure, the difficulty till remains to conceive 
how it is my ſoul ſees it. Let this ſubſtantial being be 
ever ſo ſure, and the picture ever ſo clear: yet — we 
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fee it, is to me inconceivable. Intimate union, were 


it as intelligible of two unextended ſubſtances, as of 


two bodies, would not yet reach perception, which is 


ſomething beyond union. But yet a little lower he 


agrees, that an idea © is not a ſubſtance,” but yet 
affirms, it is © a ſpiritual thing:” this “ ſpiritual 
ce thing” therefore muſt either be a “ ſpiritual ſub- 


_** ſtance, or a mode of a ſpiritual ſubſtance, or a re- 


lation; for beſides theſe I have no conception of any 


thing. And if any ſhall tell me it is a“ mode,” it 


muſt be a mode of the ſubſtance of God; which, be- 


ſides that it will be ſtrange to mention any modes in the 
_ fimple eſſence of God; . whoſoever ſhall propoſe any 


ſuch modes, as a way to explain the nature of our ideas, 


propoſes to me ſomething inconceivable, as a means to 


conceive what I do not yet know ; and ſo bating a new 


- Phraſe, teaches me nothing, but leaves me as much in 
the dark as one can be where he conceives nothing. So 
that ſuppoſing ideas real ſpiritual things ever ſo much, 
if they are neither ſubſtances nor modes, let them be 


what they will, I am no more inſtructed in their nature, 


than when I am told they are ps. aye ſuch as I 


find them. And I appeal to my reader, whether that 


_ - hypotheſis be to be preferred for its eaſineſs to be un- 
derſtood, which is explained by real beings, that are 
neither ſubſtances nor modes. 1 75 


19. In the fourth chapter he proves, that we do not 


ſee objects by ideas that are created with us; becauſe 


the ideas we have even of one very ſimple figure, v. g. 


a triangle, are not infinite, though there may be infinite 
triangles. What this proves I will not here examine; 


but the reaſon he gives being built on his hypotheſes, 


J cannot get over, and that is, that, it is not for 
„ yant of ideas, or that infinite is not preſent to us, 


* but it is only for want of capacity and extenſion of 
«our ſouls, becauſe the extenſion of our ſpirits is very 
« narrow and limited.” To have a limited extenſion, 
is to have ſome extenſion which agrees but ill with 
what is before ſaid of our ſouls, that they © have no 
4 extenſion. By what he ſays here and in other 
places, one would think he were to. be underſtood, = 
5 
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if the ſoul, being but a ſmall extenſion, could not at 
once receive all the ideas conceivable in infinite {| 

becauſe but a little part of that infinite ſpace can be 

applied to the foul at once. To conceive thus of the 
ſoul's intimate union with an infinite being, and by 
that union receiving of ideas, leads one as naturally 
into as groſs thoughts, as a country maid would have 
of an infinite butter-print, in which was engraven 
figures of all ſorts and ſizes, the ſeveral parts whereof 
being, as there was occaſion, applied to her lump of 
butter, left on it the figure or idea there was preſent 
need of. But whether any one would thus explain our 
ideas, I will not ſay, only I know not well how to un- 
derſtand what he ſays here, with what he ſays before of 
union, in a better ſenſe. 
20. He farther ſays, that had we a magazine of all 
ideas that are neceflary for ſeeing things, they would 
be of no uſe, ſince the mind could not know which to 
chooſe, and ſet befort itfelf to ſee the ſun. What he 
here means by the ſun is hard to conceive, and accord 
ing to his hypotheſis of © ſeeing all things in 2 4 
how can he know that there is any ſuch real bei 
the world as the ſun? Did he ever ſee the ſun? "1 
but on occaſion of the preſence of the ſun to. his eyes, 
he has ſeen the idea of the ſun in God, which God has 
exhibited to him; but the ſun, becauſe it cannot be 
united to his ſoul, he cannot ſee. How then does he 
know that there is a ſun which he never ſaw? And ſince 
God does all things by the moſt compendious ways, 
what need is there that God ſhould make a ſun that we 
might ſee its idea in him when he pleaſed to exhibit 
it, when this might as well be done without any real 
ſun at all. | 

21. He farther ſays, that God does not actually pro- 
duce in us as many new ideas as we every moment per- 
ceive different things. Whether he has aer this or 
no, I will not examine. 

22. But he ſays, that we mW at all de actually 
<<-in ourſelves he ideas of all 2 Then we have 
always actually in ourſelves the ideas of all triangles, 
which Was but now denied, but we have them con- 

c“ fuſedly.“ 
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* fuſedly.” If we ſee them in God, and they are not 
in him confuſedly, I do not underſtand how we can fee 
them in God confufedly. | nbd 
23. In the fifth chapter he tells us“ all things are 
* in God,” even the. moſt corporeal and earthly, but 
« after a manner altogether ſpiritual, and which we 
* cannot comprehend.” Here therefore he and I are 
alike ignorant of theſe gaod words; © material things 
c are in God after a ſpiritual manner,” ſignifying no- 
thing to either of us; and © ſpiritual manner,” figni- 
fies no more but this, that material things are in God 
immaterially. This and the like are ways of ſpeaking, 
which our vanity has found out to cover, not remove 
our ignorance. But © material things are in God, 
| becaufe their ideas are in God, and thoſe ideas which 
* God had of them before the world was created, are 
* not at all different from himſelf.” This ſeems to 
me to come very near ſaying, not only that there is 
variety in God, ſince we fee variety in what is not 
e different from himſelf ;** but that material things are 
God, or a part of him; which, though I do not think 
to be what our author deſigns ; yet thus I fear he muſt 
be forced to talk, who thinks he knows God's under- 
ſtanding ſo much better than his own, that he will 
make uſe of the divine intelle& to explain the human. 
234. In the ſixth chapter he comes more particularly 
to explain his own doctrine, where firſt he ſays, © the 
« ideas of all beings are in God.” Let it be fo, God 
has the idea of a triangle, of a horſe, of a river, juſt 
as we have; for hitherto this ſignifies no more, for we 
ſee them as they are in him; and ſo the ideas that are 
in him, are the ideas we perceive. Thus far I then 
underſtand God hath the ſame ideas we have. This 
tells us indeed that there are ideas, which was agreed 
before, and I think no-body denies, but tells me not 
yet what they are. wei | | 1 
25. Having ſaid that they are in God, the next thing 
he fUls us is, that we © can ſee them in God.” His 
proof, that our ſouls can ſee them in God, is becauſe 
«. God is moſt ſtraitly united to our ſouls by his pre- 
_ * ſence, inſomuch that one may ſay, God is the _ 
1 3 oy | * AT. «c 0 
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* of ſpirits, as ſpaces are the places of bodies; in 
which there is not, I confeſs; one word that I can un- 

derſtand, For, firſt, in what ſenſe can he ſay, that 
<« ſpaces are the places of bodies; when he makes 
body and ſpace, or extenſion, to be the ſame things 
So that I do no more underſtand what he means, when 
he ſays, ©© ſpaces are the places of bodies, than if he 
had ſaid, bodies are the places of bodies. But when 
this fimile is applied to God and ſpirits, it makes this 
ſaying, that God is the place of ſpirits,“ either tu 

be merely metaphorical, and ſo ſignifies literally no- 
thing, or elſe being literal, makes us conceive that ſpi- 
rits move up and down, and have their diſtances and 
intervals in God, as bodies have in ſpace. When I am 
told in which of theſe ſenſes he is to be underſtood, I 
ſhall be able to' ſee how far it helps us to underſtand 
the nature of ideas. But is not God as ſtraitly united 
to bodies as to ſpirits? For he is alſo preſent, even 
where they are, but yet they ſee not theſe ideas in him. 
He therefore adds, © that the ſoul can ſee in Gad the 
* works of God, ſuppoſing God would diſcover. to it 
« what there is in him to repreſent them,” viz. the 
ideas that are in him. Union therefore is not the cauſe 
of this ſecing ; for the ſoul may be united to God, and 
yet not ſee the ideas are in him, till he“ diſcover” 
them to it; ſo that, after all, I am but where I was. 
J have ideas, that I know; but I would know what. 
they are; and to that I am yet only told, that © I fee 
« them in God.” I aſk how I ſee them in God? And 
it is anſwered, by my © intimate union” with -God; 
for he is every-where preſent. I anſwer, if that were 
enough, bodies are alſo intimately united with God, for 
he is every- where preſent ; beſides, if that were enough, 
I ſhould fee all the ideas that are in God. No, but only 
thoſe that he pleaſes to diſcover,” Tell me wherein 
this diſcovery: lies, ' beſides barely making me ſee them, 
and you explain the manner of my having ideas: other= 
wiſe all that has been ſaid amounts to no more but 
this, that I have thoſe ideas that it pleaſes God I ſhould 
have, but by ways that I know not; and of this mind 
I was before, and. am not got ane jot farther. 2 ; 

; 26. In 
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26. In the next paragraph he calls . q belags, 
* repreſentative beings.” But whether theſe beings 
are ſubſtances, modes, or relations, I am not told; and 
fo by being told they are ſpiritual beings, I know no 
more but that they are ſomething, 1 Know not what, 
and that I knew before. 

27. To explain this matter a little farther, he adds, 
* Tt muſt be obſerved, that it cannot be concluded, 
« that ſouls ſee the eſſence of God, in that they ſee all 
te things in God; becauſe what they ſee is very imper- _ 
« fect, and God is very perfect. They ſee matter divi- 
85 ſible, figured, &c. and in God there is nothing divi- 
* ſible and figured: for God is all being, becauſe he is 
* infinite, and comprehends all things; but he is not 
« any being in particular. Whereas what we ſee is but 
*© ſome. one. or more beings in particular; and we do 
* not at all comprehend that perfect ſimplicity of God 


* which contains all betngs. Moreover, one may ſay, 


* that we do not ſo much ſee the ideas of things, as 
* the things themſelves, - which the ideas repreſent. 
For when, for example, one ſees a ſquare, one ſays 
ie not that one ſees the idea of a ſquare, which is united 
* to the ſoul, but only the ſquare that is without. 1 
do not pretend not to be. ſhort-ſighted ; but if I am 
not duller than ordinary, this paragraph. ſhows, that 
P. M. himſelf is at a ſtand in this matter, and com- 
prehends not what it is we ſee in God, or how. Chap. 
fourth, he ſays, in expreſs words, that * it is neceſſary 
* that at all times we ſhould have actually in ourſelves 
* the ideas of all things. And in this very chapter, 
a little lower, he ſays, that © all beings are preſent to 
* our minds,“ and that we have © general — ante- 
* cedent to particular. And, chap. 8th. that we are 
never without the © general - idea of being: and yet 
here he ſays, that which we ſee” is but “ one or 
* more beings in particular. And after having taken 
a great deal of pains to prove, that “ we cannot poſ- 
« fibly ſee things in themſelves, but only ideas; here 
he tells us © we do not ſo much ſee the ideas of things 
„as the things themſelves.” In this uncertainty of 
the author what it is we fee, 1 am co be excuſed if my 
eyes 
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eyes ſee not more clearly in his hypotheſis than he him 
ſelf does. en h bl iba n 

28. He farther tells us, in this ſixth chapter, that 
« we ſee all beings, becauſe God wills that that which 
ce 1s in him that repreſents them ſhould be diſcovered 
eto us.“ This tells us only, that there are ideas of 
things in God, and that we ſee them when he pleaſes 
to diſcover them; but what does this ſhow us more of 
the nature of thoſe ideas, or of the diſcovery of them, 
wherein that conſiſts, than he that ſays, without pre- 
tending to know what they are, or how they are made, 
that ideas are in our minds when God pleaſes to produce 
them there, by ſuch motions as he has appointed to do 
it? The next argument for our“ ſeeing all things in 
« God,” is in theſe words; © but the ſtrongeſt of all 
e the reaſons is the manner in which the mind per- 
« ceives all things: it is evident, and all the world 
knows it by experience, that when we would think 

« of any thing in particular, we at firſt caſt our view 
c upon all beings, and afterwards we apply ourſelves 
ce to the conſideration of the object which we deſire to 
« think on.” This argument has no other effect on 
me, but to make me doubt the more of the truth of 
this doctrine. Firſt, becauſe this, which he calls the 
' «© ſtrongeſt reaſon of all,“ is built upon matter of fact, 
which I cannot find to be ſo in myfelf. I do not ob- 
ſerve, that when I would think of a triangle, I firſt 
think of * all beings ;” whether theſe words “ all 
e beings” be to be taken here in their proper ſenſe, 
or very improperly for © being” in general. Nor do 
F think my country neighbours do ſo, when they firſt 
wake in the morning, who, I imagine, do not find it 
impoſſible to think of a lame horſe they have, or their 
blighted corn, till they have run over. in their minds 
6 all beings” that are, and then pitch on dapple; or 
elſe” begin to think of “ being”” in general, which is 
being abſtracted from all its inferiour ſpecies, be- 
forè they come to think of the fly in their ſheep, or the 
tares in their corn. For I am apt to think that the 
greateſt part of mankind very ſeldom, if ever at all, 
think of © being” in general, i. e. abſtracted from all 
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its inferiour ſpecies and individuals. But taking it to 
be ſo, that a carrier when he would think of a remedy 
for his galled horſe, or a foot-boy for an excuſe for 
ſome fault he has committed, begins with caſting his 
eye upon all things; how docs this make out the con- 
cluſion? Therefore“ we can deſire to fee all objects, 
e whence it follows that all beings are prefent to our 
« minds.” Which preſence ſignifies that we ſee them, 
or elſe it ſignifies nothing at all. They are all actually 
always ſeen by us; which, how true, let every one 
judge. | 
229. The words wherein he purſues this argument 
ftand thus, ** Now it is indubitable that we cannot 
«« defire to ſee any particular object without ſeeing it 
« already, although confuſedly, and in general. So 
* that being able ro defire to ſee all beings, ſometimes 
« one, ſometimes another, it is certain that all beings - 
te are preſent to our ſpirits; and it ſeems all beings 
* could not be preſent to our ſpirits, but becauſe God 
« is preſent to them, i. e. he that contains all things in 
ic the ſimplicity of his being.” IT muſt leave it to 
others to judge how far it is blameable in me; but ſo 
it is, that I cannot make to myſelf the links of this 
chain to hang together; and methinks if a man would 
have ftudied obſcurity, he could not have writ more 
unintelligibly than this. We can deſire to ſee all 
« beings, ſometimes one, ſometimes another; there- 
* fore we do already ſee all things, becauſe we cannot 
« defire to ſee any particular object, but what we ſee 
* already confuſedly and in general. The difcourſe 
here is about ideas, which he ſays are real things, and 
we ſee in God. In taking this atong with me, to make 
it prove any thing to his purpoſe, the argument muſt, 
as it ſeems to me, ſtand thus: we can defire to have all 
ideas, ſometimes one, fometimes another ; therefore we 
have already all ideas, becauſe we cannot deſire to have 
any particular idea, but what we have already con- 
te fuſedly and © in general. What can be meant 
here by having any particular“ idea © confufedly 
« and in general, I confefs I cannot conceive; unleſs 
it be a capacity in us to have them; and in that . 
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the whole argument amounts to no more but this: we 
have all ideas, becauſe we are capable of having all 
ideas; and ſo proves not at all that we actually have 
them by being united to God, who © contains them 
« all in the ſimplicity of his being.” That any thing 
elſe 1s, or can be meant by it, I do not ſee; for that 
which we deſire to ſee, being nothing but what we ſee 
already, (for if it can be any elſe, the argument falls 
and proves nothing) and that which we deſire to ſee, 
being, as we are told here, . ſomething particular, 
« ſometimes one thing, ſometimes another; that 
which we do ſce muſt be particular too; but how to ſee 
a particular thing in general, is paſt my comprehen- 
ſion. I cannot conceive how a blind man has the par- 
ticular idea of ſcarlet confuſedly or in general, 1 5 
he has it not at all; and yet that he might deſire to 
have it, I cannot doubt, no more than I doubt that 1 
can defire to perceive, or to have the ideas of thoſe 
things that God has prepared for thoſe that love him, 
te though they be ſuch as eye hath not ſeen, nor ear 
ce hath not heard, nor hath it entered into the heart of 
% man to conceive,” ſuch as I have yet no idea of. 
He who deſires to know what creatures are in Jupiter, 
or what God hath prepared for them that love him, 
hath, it is true, a ſuppoſition that there is ſomething 
in Jupiter, or in the place of the bleſſed; but if that be 

to have the particular ideas of things there, enough to 
ſay that we ſee them already, no-body can be ignorant 
of any thing. He that has ſeen one thing hath ſeen all 
things; for he has got the 8 idea of ſomething. 
But this is not, I confeſs, ſufficient to convince me, 
that hereby we ſee all things © in the ſimplicity of 
« God's being,“ which comprehends all things. For 
if the ideas I ſee are all, as our author tells us, real 
beings in him, it is plain they muſt be ſo many real 
diſtinct beings in him; and if we ſee them in him, we 
muſt ſee them as they are, diſtinct particular things, 
and ſo ſhall not ſee them confuſedly and in general. 
And what it is to ſee any idea (to which I do not give 
a name) confuſedly, is what I do not well underſtand. 
What I ſee I ſee, and the idea I fee is diſtinct from 
| Q2 Ci 
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all others that are not the ſame with it : beſides, I fee 


them as they are in God; and as he ſhows them me. 
Are'they in God confufedly ? Or does he ſhow them me 
confuſedly ? 


30. Secondly, This © ſeeing of all things,” becauſe 


ve © can delire to ſee all things,” he makes a proof 


that ** they are preſent” to our minds; and if they 
te be preſent, they can no ways be preſent but by the 
c prefence of God, who contains them all in the ſimpli- 
« city of his being.” This reaſoning ſeems to be 
founded on this, that the reaſon of ſeeing all things, 1s 


their being preſent to our minds; becauſe God, in whom 


they are, 1s preſent. This, though the foundation he 


ſeems to build on, is liable to a very natural objection, 


which is, that then we ſhould actually always fee all 


things, becauſe in God, who is preſent, they are all 


actually preſent to the mind. This he has endeavoured 
to obviate, by faying we fee all the ideas in God, which 


he is pleaſed “ to diſcover to us; which indeed is an 


anſwer to this objection ; but fuch an one as overturns 
his whole hypotheſis, and renders it ufelefs, and as un- 


intelligible as any of thoſe he has for that reaſon laid 
aſide. He pretends to explain to us how we come to 


perceive any thing, and that is by having the ideas of 
them preſent in our minds; for the foul cannot per- 
ceive things at a diſtance, or remote from it. And 
thoſe ideas are preſent to the mind, only becauſe God, 
in whom they are, is preſent to the mind. This fo far 
hangs together, and is of a piece. But when after this 

I am told, that their preſence is not enough to make 

them be ſeen, but God muſt do ſomething farther to 


diſcover - them to me, I am as much in the dark as I 


was at firſt: and all this talk of their preſence in my 
mind explains nothing of the way wherein I perceive 
them, nor ever will, till he alſo makes me underſtand, 
what God does more than make them preſent to my 
mind, when he diſcovers them to me. For I think no- 


body denies, I am ſure I affirm, that the ideas we have, 


are in our minds by the will and power of God, though 


in a way that we conceive not, nor are able to com- 


prehend. God, fays our author, is ſtrictly united to 


* 
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the ſoul, and ſo the ideas of things too. But yet that 
preſence or union of theirs is not enough to make them 
ſeen, but God muſt ſhow or exhibit them; and what 
does God do more than make them preſent to the mind 
when he ſhows them? Of that there is nothing ſaid to 
help me over this difficulty, but that when God ſhows 
them, we ſee them; which in ſhort ſeems to me to ſay 
only thus much, that when we have theſe ideas we 
have them, and we owe the having of them to our 
Maker; which is to ſay no more than I do with my 
ignorance. We have the ideas of figures and colours 
by the operation of exteriour objects on our ſenſes, 
when the ſun ſhows them us; but how the ſun ſhows 
them us, or ho the light of the ſun produces them in 
us; what, and how the alteration is made in our ſouls; 
I know not: nor does it appear, by any thing our 
author ſays, that he knows any more what God does 
when he ſhows them us, or what it is that is done upon 
our minds, ſince the preſence of them to our minds, he 
confeſſes, does it not, | 
31. Thirdly, One thing more is incomprehenſible to 
me in this matter, and that is, how the © ſimplicity 
© of God's being” ſhould contain in it a variety of 
real beings, ſo that the ſoul can diſcern them in him 
diſtinctly one from another? it being ſaid, chap. g th. 
That the ideas in God ** are not different from God 
* himſelf.” This ſeems to me to expreſs a ſimplicity 
made up of variety, a thing I cannot underſtand. God 
I believe to be a ſimple being, that by his wiſdom 
knows all things, and by his power can do all 
things; but how he does it, I think myſelf leſs able 
to comprehend, than to contain the ocean in my 
hand, or graſp the univerſe with my ſpan, © Ideas 
«© are real beings,”* you ſay; if ſo, it is evident they 
muſt be diſtinct “ real beings ;** for there is nothing 
more certain than that there are diſtin& ideas; and 
they are in God, in whom we ſee them. There they 
are then actually diſtinct, or elſe we could not ſee them 
diſtinct 1 in him. Now theſe diſtinct real beings that are 
in God, are they either parts, or modifications of the 
Deity, or comprehended in him as things in a place? 
For beſides theſe three, I think we can ſcarce think of 
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another way wherein we can conceive them to be in him, 


ſo that we can ſee them. For to ſay they are in him 


« eminenter,”” is to ſay they are not in him actually 
and really to be ſeen; but only if they are in him 
« eminenter,”” and we ſee- them only in him, we can 
be ſaid to ſee them only © eminenter*” too. So that 
though it cannot be denied that God ſees and knows all 
things; yet when we ſay we ſee all things in him, it is 


but a metaphorical expreſſion to cover our 1gnorance, 


in a way that pretends to explain our knowledge ; ſeeing 
things in God ſignifying no more than that we perceive 
them we know not how. 

32. He farther adds, That he“ does not believe 
te that one can well give an account of the manner 


e wherein the mind knows many abſtract and general 
e truths, but by the preſence of him who can enlighten 


« the mind after a thouſand different faſhions.” It is 
not to be denied that God can enlighten our minds after 
a thouſand different faſhions; and it cannot alſo be 
denied, that thoſe thouſand different faſhions may be 
ſuch, as we comprehend not one of them. The queſ- 
tion is, whether this talk of ſeeing all things in God 
does make us clearly, or at all, comprehend one of 
them; if it did ſo to me, I ſhould gratefully acknow- 
ledge. that then I was ignorant of nine hundred and 
ninety-nine of the thouſand, whereas I muſt yet confeſs 
myſelf ignorant of them all. 

33- The next paragraph, if it proves any thing, ſeems 
to me to prove that the idea we have of God is God 
himſelf, it being ſomething, as he ſays, © uncreated.”? 
The ideas that men have of God are ſo very different, 
that it wauld be very hard to ſay it was God himſelf, 
Nor does it avail to ſay they would all have the ſame, 
if they would apply their minds to the contemplation 
of him ; for this being brought here to prove that God 
is preſent in all men's minds, and that therefore they 
fee him, it muſt alſo, in my apprehenſion, prove that 
he being immutably the ſame, and they ſeeing him, 
muſt needs ſee him all alike. PN 

34. In the next ſection we are told that we have 
* not only the idea of infinite, but before that of finite. 
| | This 


* 
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This being a thing of experience, every one muſt exa- 
mine himſelf; — fr it being my misfortune to find it 
otherwiſe in myſelf, this argument, of courſe, is like 
to have the leſs effect on me, who therefore cannot ſo 
eaſily. admit the inference, viz. © That the mind per- 
* ceives not one thing, but in the idea it has of infi- 
ce nite.” And I cannot but believe many a child can 
tell twenty, have the idea of a ſquare trencher, or a 
round plate, and have the diſtinct clear ideas of two 
and three, long before he has any idea of © infinite“ 
at all. 

35. The laſt argument which he tells us is a demon- 
{ration that we ſee all things in God, is this; © God 
has made all things for himſelf ; but if God made a 
“ ſpirit or mind, and gave it the ſun for its idea, or 
the immediate object of its knowledge, God would 
have made that ſpirit or mind for the ſun, and not 
* for himſelf.” The natural inference from this argu- 
ment ſeems to me to be this, therefore God has given 
himſelf for the idea, or immediate object of the know- 
ledge of all human minds. But experience too mani- 
feſtly contradicting this, our author hath made another 
concluſion, and ſays thus, © It is neceſſary then that 
the light which he gives the mind, ſhould make us 
' « know ſomething that is in him,” v. g. Becauſe © all 
* things that come from God cannot be but for God.”? 
Therefore a covetous man ſees in God the money, and 
a perſian the fun that he worſhips ; and thus God is the 
immediate object” of the minds, both of the one 
and the other. | confeſs: this demonſtration is loſt on 
me, and I cannot ſee the force of it. All things, it is 
true, are made for God, 1. e. for his glory; — he will 
be glorified even by thoſe rational beings, wha would 
not apply their faculties to the knowledge of him. 

36. But the next paragraph explains this: God 
* could not then make a ſoul for to know his works 
** were it not that that foul ſees God after a faſhion in 
s ſeeing his works:** juſt © after ſuch a faſhion,” that 

if he never ſaw more of him, he would never know any 
thing of a God, nor believe there was any ſuch being. 
A child, as ſoon as he is born, ee a candle, or before. 
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he can ſpeak, the ball he plays with; theſe he“ ſees 
t in God”” whom he has yet no notion of. Whether 


this be enough to make us ſay that the mind is made 


for God, and this be the proof of it, other people muſt 


judge for themſelves. I muſt own that if this were the 


knowledge of God, which intelligent beings were made 
for, I do not ſee but they might be made for the know- 
ledge of God without knowing any thing of him; 
and thoſe that deny him, were made for the knowledge of 
him. Therefore I am not convinced of the truth of what 
follows, that © we do not ſee any one thing, but. by 
* the natural knowledge which we have of God.” 
Which ſeems to me a quite contrary way of arguing to 
what the apoſtle uſes, where he ſays, that © the invi- 
« ſible things of God are ſeen by the viſible things 
© he has made.” For it ſeems to me a quite contrary 
way of arguing, to ſay we ſee the Creator in, or by the 
creatures, and we ſee the creatures in the Creator. The 
apoſtle begins our knowledge in the creatures, which 
lead us to the knowledge of God, if we will make uſe 
of our reaſon: our author begins our knowledge in 
God, and by that leads us to the creatures. 

37. But to confirm his argument, he ſays, “ all the 
« particular ideas we have of the creatures are but 
«. limitations of the idea of the Creator.“ As for 
example, I have the idea of the ſolidity of matter, and 
of the motion of body, what is the idea of God that 
either of theſe limits ? And, when I think of the num- 
ber ten, I do not ſee how that any way concerns or 
limits the idea of God. 
38. The diſtinction he makes a little lent between 
te {entiment”” and“ idea, does not at all clear to me, 
but cloud, his doctrine. His words are, It muſt be 
« obſerved, that I do not ſay that we have the ſenti- 
« ment of material things in God, but that it is from 
« God that acts in us; for God knows ſenſible things, 
« but feels them not. When we perceive any ſenſible 
cc thing, there is in our perception ſentiment and pure 
« idea. If by „ ſentiment,” which is the word he 
uſes in french, he means the act of ſenſation, or the 
operation of the ſoul in perceiving; and by “ pure 
4 idea,” the immediate abject of that perception, which 


ly 
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is the definition of ideas he gives us here in the firſt 
chapter; there is ſome foundation for it, taking ideas 
for real beings or ſubſtances. But, taken thus, I cannot 
ſee how it can be avoided, but that we muſt be ſaid to 
ſmell a roſe in God, as well as to ſee a roſe in God; 
and the ſcent of the roſe that we ſmell, as well as the, 
colour and figure of the roſe that we ſee, muſt be in 
God; which ſeems not to be his ſenſe here, and does 
not well agree with what he ſays concerning the ideas 
we ſee in God, which 1 ſhall conſider in its due place. 
If by “ ſentiment'“ here he means ſomething that is 
neither the act of perception nor the idea perceived, I 
confeſs I know not what it is, nor have any conception 
at all of it. When we ſee and ſmell a violet, we per- 
ceive the figure, colour, and ſcent of that flower. Here 
J cannot but aſk whether all theſe three are © pure 
ce jdeas, or all © ſentiments ?*” If they are all! ideas,” 
then according to his doctrine they are all in God; and 
then it will follow, that as I ſee the figure of the violet 
in God; ſo alſo I ſee the colour of it, and ſmell the 
ſcent of it in God, which way of ſpeaking he does not 
allow, nor can I blame him. For it ſhows a little too 
plainly the abſurdity of that doctrine, if he ſhould ſay 
we ſmell a violet, taſte wormwood, or feel cold in God; 
and yet I can find no reaſon why the action of one of 
our ſenſes is applied only to God, when we uſe them 
all as well as our eyes in receiving ideas. If the figure, 
colour, and ſmell are all of them“ ſentiments,” then they 
are none of them in God, and ſo this whole buſineſs of 
ſeeing in God is out of doors. If (as by what he ſays in 
his Eclairciſſements it appears to me to be his meaning) 
the figyre of the violet be to be taken for an ©. idea,” 
but its © colour” and © ſmell” for ſentiments : I con- 
feſs it puzzles me to know by what rule it is, that in a 
violet the purple colour, whereof whilſt I write this I 
ſeem to have as clear an idea in my mind as of its 
figure, is not as much an idea as the figure of it; eſpe- 
cially, fince he tells me in the firſt chapter here, which 
is concerning the nature of ideas, that by this word 
ff jdea he underſtands here nothing elfe, but what is 
. | „ the 
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* the immediate or neareſt object of the mind when it 
ce perceives any thing.“ | 

39. The © ſentiment,” fays he in the next words, 
*« jg a modification of our ſoul.” This word * modi- 
« fication” here, that comes in for explication, ſeems 
to me to ſignify nothing more than the word to be ex- 
plained by it; v. g. I ſee the purple colour of a violet, 
this, ſays he, is © ſentiment :*? I defire to know what 
* ſentiment'' is; that, ſays he, is a modification of 
< the ſoul. I take the word, and deſire to fee what 
I can conceive by it concerning my foul ; and here, I 
confeſs, I can conceive nothing more, but that I have 


the idea of purple in my mind, which I had not be- 


fore, without being able to apprehend any thing the 
mind does or ſuffers in this, beſides barely having the 
idea of purple; and ſo the good word ** modification“ 
fignifies nothing to me more than I knew before; v. g. 
that I have now the idea of purple in it, which I had 
not ſome minutes ſince. So that though they ſay ſenſa- 
tions are modifications of. the mind; yet having no 
manner of idea what that modification of the mind is, 
diſtin& from that very ſenſation, v. g. the ſenſation of 
a red colour or a bitter taſte : it is plain this explica- 
tion amounts to no more than that a ſenſation is a 
ſenſation, and the ſenſation of red or bitter is the ſenſa- 
tion of * red** or © bitter;*”* for if I have no other 
idea, when J ſay it is a modification of the mind, than 
when I ſay it is the ſenſation of © red” or © bitter,“ 
it is plain ſenſation and modification ſtand both for the 
ſame idea, and ſo are but two names of one and the 
ſame thing. But to examine their doctrine of modifi- 
cation a little farther. Different ſentiments are dif- 
ferent modifications of the mind. The mind or ſoul 


that perceives, is one immaterial indiviſible ſubſtance. 


Now I fee the white and black on this paper, I hear 
one ſinging in the next room, I feel the warmth of the 
fire L fit by, and I taſte an apple I am eating, and all 
this at the ſame time. Now I aſk, take “ modifica- 


« tjon” for what you. pleaſe, can the ſame unextended 


indiviſible fubſtance have different, nay inconſiſtent: 


and oppoſite (as theſe of white and black muſt be 


modi- 
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modifications at the ſame time? Or muſt we ſuppoſe 
diſtinct parts in an indiviſible ſubſtance, one for black, 
another for white, and another for red ideas, and ſo of 
the reſt of thoſe infinite ſenſations which we have in 
ſorts and degrees ; all which we can diſtinctly perceive, 
and ſo are diſtinct ideas, ſome whereof are oppoſite, as 
heat and cold, which yet a man may feel at the ſame 
time? I was ignorant before how ſenſation was per- 
formed in us, this they call an explanation of it. Muſt 
I fay now I underſtand it better? If this be to cure 
one's ignorance, it is a very flight diſeaſe, and the 
charm of two or three inſignificant words will at any 
time remove it; © probatum eſt.' But let it ſignify 
what it will, when I recollect the figure of one of the 
leaves of a violet, is not that a new modification of my 
ſoul, as well as when 1 think of its purple colour ? 
Does my mind do or ſuffer nothing anew when I ſee 
that figure in God? | | 
40. The idea of that figure, you ſay, is in God; let 
it be ſo, but it may be there, and I not ſee it, that is 
allowed; when I come to ſee it, which I did not before, 
is there no new modification, as you call it, of my 
mind? If there be, then ſeeing of figure in God, as 
well as having the idea of purple, is “ a modification 
e of the mind,” and this diſtinction ſignifies nothing. 
If ſeeing that figure in God now, which a minute or 
two fince I did not ſee at all, be no new modification. 
or alteration in my mind, no different action or paſſion 
from what was before, there is no difference made in 
my apprehenſions between ſeeing and not ſeeing. The 
ideas of figures, our author ſays, are in God, and are 
real beings in God ; and God being united to the mind, 
theſe are alſo united to it. This all ſeems to me to 
have ſomething very obſcure and inconceivable in it, 
when I come to examine particulars ; but let it be 
granted to be as clear as any one would ſuppoſe it ; yet 
it reaches not the main difficulty, which is in © ſeeing.” 
How after all do I ſee? The ideas are in God, they are 
real things, they are intimately united to my mind, 
becauſe God is ſo, but yet I do not ſee them. Ho at 
laſt after all this preparation, Which hitherto is in- 
| | | | cffectual, | 
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effectual, do I come to ſee them? And to that I am 
told, when God is pleaſed to diſcover them to me.“ 
This in good earneſt ſeems to me to be nothing but 
going a great way about to come to the ſame place, and 
this learned circuit, thus ſet out, brings me at laſt: no 
farther than this, that I ſee or perceive, or have ideas 
when it pleaſes God I ſhould, but in a way I cannot 
comprehend ; and this I thought without all this ado. 
41. This“ ſentiment” he tells us in the next words, 
© jt is God cauſes in us, and he can cauſe it in us, al- 
% though he has it not, becauſe he ſees in the idea that 
«he has of our ſoul, that it is capable of them.“ 
This I take to be ſaid to ſhow the difference between 
« f{entiments”” and © ideas” in us. V. g. figures” 
and © numbers“ are ideas, and they are in God. 
Colours“ and “ ſmells,” &c. are “ ſentiments?” in 
us, and not ideas in God. Firft, as to ourſelves I aſk, 
why, when I recollect in my memory a violet, the 
purple colour as well as figure is not an idea in me? 
The making then the picture of any viſible thing in my 
mind, as of a landſcape I. have ſeen, compoſed of figure 
and colour, the colour is not an idea, but the figure 
is an idea, and the colour a“ ſentiment.” Every one 
I allow may uſe his words as he pleaſes; but if it be 
to inſtruct others, he muſt, when he uſes two words 
where others uſe but one, ſhow ſome ground of thediſtinc- 
tion. And I do not find but the colour of the marigold 
F now think of, is as much “ the immediate object of 
« my mind,” as its figure; and ſo according to his 
definition is an “ idea.” Next as to God, I aſk, whe- 
ther, before the creation of the world, the idea of the 
whole marigold colour as well as figure was not in 
God? God,“ ſays he, © can cauſe thoſe ſentiments. 
« jn us, becauſe he ſees in the idea that he has of our 
« ſoul, that it is capable of them.“ God, before he 
created any ſoul, knew all that he would make it capable 
of. He reſolved to make it capable of having the per- 
ception of the colour as well as figure of a marigold; 
he had then the idea of that colour that he reſolved to 
make it capable of, or elſe he made it capable (with 
reverence let it be ſpoken) of he knew not what: and 
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if he knew what it ſhould be capable of, he had the 
idea of what he knew ; for before the creation there 
was nothing but God, and the ideas he had. It is true, 
the colour of that flower is not actually in God, no 
more is its figure actually in God; but we that can 
_ conſider no other underſtanding, but in analogy to our 
own, cannot conceive otherwiſe but as the ideas of the 
figure, colour, and ſituation of the leaves of a marigold 
are in our minds, when we think of that flower in the 
night when we ſee it not; ſo it was in the thoughts f 
God before he made that flower. And thus we con- 
ceive him to have the idea of the ſmell of a violet, of 
the taſte of ſugar, the ſound of a lute or trumpet, and 
of the pain and pleaſure that accompany any of theſe 
or other ſenſations which he deſigned we ſhould feel, 
though he never felt any of them, as we have the ideas 
of the taſte of a cherry in winter, or of the pain of a 
burn when it is over. This is what I think we con- 
ceive of the ideas of God, which we muſt allow to have 
diſtinctly repreſented to him all that was to be in time, 
and conſequently the colours, odours, and other ideas 
they were to produce in us. I cannot be fo bold as to 
pretend to ſay what thoſe ideas are in God, or to de- 
rermine that they are real beings; but this I think I 
may fay, that'the idea of the colour of a marigold, or 
the motion of a ſtone, are as much real beings in God, 
as the idea of the figure or number of its leaves. 
44342. The reader muſt not blame me for making uſe 
here all along of the word “ ſentiment, which is our 
author's own, and I underſtood it fo little, that I knew 
not how to tranſlate” it to any other. He concludes, 
te that he believes there is no appearance of truth in 
« any other ways of explaining theſe things, and that 
«« this of ſeeing all things in God, is more than pro- 
« bable.” I have conſidered with as much indifferency 
and attention as is poſſible ; and I muſt own it appears 
to me as little or leſs intelligible than any of the reſt; 
and the ſummary of his doctrine, which he here ſub- 
joins, is to me wholly incomprehenſible. His words 
are, Thus our fouls depend on God all manner of 
« ways: for as it is he which makes them feel pee" 
Cs A 
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% and pain, and all other ſenſations, by the natural 
* union which he has made between them and our bo- 
* dies, which is nothing elſe but his decree and gene- 
tc ral will: ſo it is he, who by the natural union which 
ce he has made betwixt the will of man and the repre- 
ec. ſentation of ideas, which the immenſity of the di- 
e vine being contains, makes them know all that they 
e know; and this natural union is alſo nothing but his 
e general will.” This phraſe of the union of our 
wills to the ideas contained in God's immenſity, ſeems 
to me a very ſtrange one; and what light it gives to his 
doctrine I truly cannot find. It ſeemed ſo unintelli- 
gible to me, that I gueſſed it an errour in the print of 
the edition I uſed, which was the 4to. printed at Paris, 
78, and therefore conſulted the 8vo. printed alſo at 
Paris, and found it © will” in both of them. Here 
again the © immenſity of the divine being” is men- 
tioned as that which contains in it the ideas to which 
our wills are united ; which ideas being only thoſe of 
quantity, as I ſhall ſhow hereafter, ſeems to me to carry 
with it a very groſs notion of this matter, as we have 
above remarked. But that which I take notice of prin- 
cipally here, is, that this union of our wills to the ideas 
contained in God's immenſity, does not at all explain 
our ſeeing of them. This union of our wills to the 
ideas, or, as in other places, of our ſouls to God, is, 
fays he, nothing but the will of God. And, after this 
union, our ſeeing them is only when God diſcovers 
them, i. e. our having them in our minds, is nothing 
but the will of God; all which is brought about in a 
way we comprehend not. And what then does this 
explain more than when one ſays, our ſouls are united 
to our bodies by the will of God, and by the motion of 
ſome parts of our bodies? V. g. the nerves or animal 
ſpirits have ideas or perceptions produced in them, and 
this is the will of God. Why is not this as intelligible 
and as clear as the other? Here is by the will of God 
given union and perception in both caſes; but how 
that perception is made in both ways, ſeems to me 
_ equally incomprehenſible. In one, God diſcovers ideas 
in himſelf to the ſoul united to him when he pleaſes ; | 
| an 
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and in the other, he diſcovers ideas to the ſoul, or pro- 
duces perception in the ſoul united to the body by mo- 
tion, according to laws eſtabliſhed by the good pleaſure 
of his will; but bow it is done in the one or the other 
I confeſs my incapacity to comprehend. So that I 
agree perfectly with him in his concluſion, that © there 
is nothing but God that can enlighten us:“ but a 
clear comprehenſion of the manner how he does it, 1 
doubt I ſhall not have, till I know a great deal more of 
him and myſelf, than in this ſtate of darkneſs and igno- 
rance our fouls are capable of. | 

43. In the next, chap. 7. he tells us, © there are 
« tour ways of knowing; the firſt is to know things 
« by themſelves;** and thus, he ſays, we know God 
* alone;” and the reaſon: he gives of it is this, be- 
cauſe © at preſent he alone penetrates the mind, and 
*« diſcovers himſelf to it.“ 

Firſt, I would know what it 1s to penetrate a thing 
that is unextended ? Theſe are ways of ſpeaking, which 
taken from body, when they are applied to ſpirit, 
ſignify nothing, nor ſhow us any thing but our igno- 
rance. To God's penetrating our ſpirits, he joins his 
diſcovering himſelf; as if one were the cauſe of the 
other, and explained it: but I not conceiving any thing 
of the penetration of an unextended thing, it 1s loſt 
upon me. But, next God penetrates our ſouls, and 
therefore we © ſee him by a direct and immediate 
« view,“ as he ſays in the following words. The ideas 
of all things which are in God, he elſewhere tells us, 
are not at all different from God himſelf ; and if God's 
penetrating our minds be the cauſe of our direct and 
immediate ſeeing God, we have a direct and immediate 
view of all that we ſee; for we ſee nothing but God 
and 1deas ; and it is impoſſible for us. to know that there 
is any thing elſe in the univerſe; for ſince we fee, and 
can ſee nothing but God and ideas, how can we know 
there is any thing elſe which we neither do nor can 
ſee? But if there be any thing to be underſtood by this 

penetration of our ſouls, and we have a direct view of 
God by this penetration, why have we not alſo a direct 

and unmediate view of other ſeparate ſpirits _— 
Ro ; od ? 
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God? To this he ſays, that there is none but God alone 
who at preſent penetrates our ſpirits. This he ſays, 
but I do not ſee for what reaſon, but becauſe it ſuits 
with his hypotheſis: but he proves it not, nor goes 
about to do it, unleſs the direct and immediate view, 
he fays, we have of God, be to be taken as a proof of 
it. But what 1s that direct and immediate view we 
have of. God that we have not of a cherubim? The 
ideas of being, power, knowledge, goodneſs, duration, 
make up the complex idea we have of one and of the 
other; but only that in the one we join the idea of in- 
finite to each ſimple idea, that makes our complex 
one; but to the other that of finite. But how have 
we a more direct or immediate view of the idea of 
power, knowledge, or duration, when we conſider them 
in God, than when we conſider them in an angel? The 
view of theſe ideas ſeems to be the ſame. Indeed ve 
have a clearer proof of the exiſtence of God than of a 
cherubim ; but the idea of either, when we have it in 
our minds, ſeems to me to be there by an equally direct 
and immediate view. And it 1s about the ideas which 
are in our minds that I think our author's inquiry here 
is, and not- about the real exiſtence of thoſe things 
whereof we have ideas, which are two very remote 
* 
44. Perhaps it is God alone, ſays our author,“ whe 
0 hn enlighten our minds by his ſubſtance.” When 
J know what the ſubſtance of God is, and what it is 
to be enlightened by that ſubſtance, I ſhall know what 
I alſo ſhall think of it; but at prefent I confeſs myſelf 
in the dark as to this matter; nor do theſe good words 
of ſubſtance and enlightening, 1n the way they are here 
uſed, help me one jot out of it. 
45. He goes on, one cannot conceive, fays he, that 
* any thing created can repreſent what is infinite.” 
And I cannot conceive that there is any poſitive com- 
rehenſive idea in any finite mind that does repreſent 
it fully and clearly as it is. I do not find that the 
mind of man has infinity poſitively and fully repre- 
ſented to it, or comprehended by it ; which muſt be; 
if his argument were true, that therefore God enlightens 


our 
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our minds by his proper ſubſtance: becauſe no created 
thing is big enough to repreſent what is infinite; and 
therefore what makes us conceive his infinity, is the 
preſence of his own infinite ſubſtance in our minds: 
which to me manifeſtly ſuppoſes, that we comprehend 
in our minds God's infinite ſubſtance, which is preſent 
to our minds; for if this be not the force of his argu- 
ment, where he ſays, nothing created can — wo 
what is infinite; the being that is without bounds, 
ce the being immenſe, the being univerſal, cannot: be 
perceived by an idea, 1. e. by a particular being, by 
« a being different from the univerſal infinite being 


« itſelf.” It ſeems to me that this argument is founded 


on a ſuppoſition of our comprehending the infinite 
ſubſtance of God in our minds, or elſe I ſee not any 
force in it, as I have already ſaid. I ſhall take notice 
of one or two things in it that confound. me, and that 
is, that he calls God here the univerſal being; which 
muſt either ſignify that being which contains, and is 
made up as one comprehenſive aggregate of all the reſt, 
in which ſenſe the univerſe may be called the univerſal 
being; or elſe it muſt mean being in general, which is 
nothing but the idea of being, abſtracted from all in- 
feriour diviſions of that general notion, and from all 
r exiſtence. But in neither of theſe ſenſes can 

conceive God to be the univerſal being, ſince I can- 
not think the creatures either to be a part or a ſpecies 
of him. Next he calls the ideas that are in God parti- 
cular beings. I grant whatever exiſts is particular, it 
cannot be otherwiſe ; but that which is particular in 
exiſtence, may be univerſal in repreſentation, which I 
take to be all the univerſal beings we know, or can 
conceive to be. But let univerſal or particular beings 
be what they will, I do not ſee how our author can ſay, 
that God. is an univerſal being, and the ideas we-ſee in 
him particular beings ; ſince he in another place tells 
us, that the ideas we ſee in God are not at all different 
from God. But, ſays he, © as to particular beings it 
eis not hard to conceive that they can be repreſented 
ee by the infinite being which contains them, and con- 
«© tains them after a very ſpiritual manner, an] conſe- 
Vor. VIII. 9 & quently 
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me, that an infinite ſimple being, in whom there is no 
variety, nor ſhadow of variety, ſhould repreſent a finite 
thing, as chat a finite thing ſhould repreſent an infinite: 
nor do I ſee how its © containing all things in it after 


c a very ſpiritual] manner makes it ſo very intelligible ;” 


fince I underftand not what it is to contain a material 
thing ſpiritually, nor the manner how God contains 
any thing in himſelf, but either as an aggregate con- 
tains all things which it is made up of; and ſo indeed 
that-part of him may be ſeen, which comes within the 
reach of our view. But this way of containing all 
things can by no means belong to God, and to make 
things thus viſible in him, is to 'make the material 
world a part of him, or elſe as having a power to pro- 
duce all things; and in this way, it is true, God con- 
tains all things in himfelf, but in a way not proper to 
make the being of God a reprefentative of thoſe things 
to us ; for then his being, being the repreſentative of 
the effects of that power, it muſt repreſent to us all 


that he is capable of producing, which I do not find in 


myſelf that 1t does. | 
- Secondly, the ſecond way of knowing things, he 


e“ tells us, is by ideas, that is, by ſomething that is 
, different from them; and thus we know things when 


4c they are not intelligible by themſelves, either becauſt 
te they are corporeal, or becauſe they cannot penetrate 
ce the mind, or difcover themſelves to it; and this is 
* the way we know corporeal things.” This reaſoning 
J do not underſtand : firſt, becauſe I do not underftan 

why a line or a triangle is not as intelligible as an 

thing that can be named; for we muſt ſtill carry along 
with us, that the difcourſe here is about our perception, 
or what we have any idea or conception of in our own 
minds. Secondly, becauſe I do not underſtand what is 


meant by the penetrating a ſpirit ; and till I can com- 


prehend thefe, upon which this reaſoning is built, this 
reaſoning cannot work on me. But from theſe reaſons 
he concludes, thus it is in Ged, and by their ideas 
% that we ſee bodies and their properties; and it is for 


* tis reaſon that the knowledge we have of them is 


- 
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« moſt perfect. Whether others will think that what 
we ſee of bodies, is feen in God, by ſeeing the ideas 
of them that ate in God, muſt be left to them. Why 
I cannot think fo, I have ſhown ; but the inference he 
makes here from it, I think, few will aſſent to, that 
we know bodies and their properties moſt perfectly. 
For who is there that can ſay, he knows the properties 
either of body in general, or of any one particular body 
perfectly? One property of body in general is to have 
parts cohering and united together; for wherever there 
is body, there is coheſion of parts; but who is there 
that perfectly underſtands that coheſion ? And as for 
particular bodies, who can fay that he perfectly under= 
ſtands gold or a loadſtone, and all its properties] But 
to explain hitnſelf, he ſays, * that the idea we have of 
* extenſion, ſuffices to make us know all the proper - 
© 'ties whereof extenſion is capable, and that we cannot 
te defite to have an idea more diſtinct, and more fruitful 
te of extenſion, of figures, and of motions, than that 
*« which God has given us of them.” This ſeems to 
me a ſtrange proof that we ſee bodies and theit proper- 
ties in God, and know them perfectly, becauſe God 
hath given us diſtin& and fruitful ideas of extenſion, 
figure, and motion; for this had been the ſame, whether 
God had given theſe ideas by ſhowing them in himſelf, 
or by any other way; and his ſaying, that God has 
given us as diſtinct and fruitful ideas of them as we can 
Ln ſeems as if our author hitnſelf had ſome other 
thoughts of them. If he thought we ſee them in God, 
he muſt think we ſee them as they are in themſelves, 
and there would be no room for ſaying, God hath given 
them us as diſtin as we could deſire: the calling them 
fruitful, ſhows this yet more; for one that: thinks he 
ſees the ideas of figures in God, and can fee no idea 
a figure but in God, with what thought can he calb 
any one of them feconde, which is faid only of ſuch 
things as produce others? Which expreſſion of his ſeems 
to proceed only from this thought in him, that when 1 
have once got the idea of extenſion; I can frame the 
ideas of what figures, and of what bigneſs I pleaſe. 
And in this I agree I as appears in wins. 2 
bo 1 | have 
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have ſaid L. 2. C. 13. But then this can by no means 
proceed from a ſuppoſition, that I ſee theſe figures only 
In God; for there they do not produce one another, 
but are there, as it were, in their firſt pattern to be 
ſeen, juſt ſuch, and fo many as God is pleaſed to ſhow 
them to us. But it will be ſaid, our:defire to fee them 
is the occaſional cauſe of God's ſhowing them us, and 
ſo we ſee whatever figure we deſire. Let it be ſo, this 
does not make any idea feconde, for here is no produc- 
tion of. one out of another: but as to the occaſional 
| cauſe, can any one ſay that it is ſo? I, or our author, 
| deſire to ſee an angle next in greatneſs to a fight angle: 
| | did upon this God ever ſhow: him or me ſuch an angle? 
That God knows, or has in himſelf the idea of ſuch an 
| angle, I think will not be denied; but that he ever 
Þ ſhowed it to any man, how much ſoever he deſired it, I 
| think may be doubted. But after all,, how comes it by 
i" this means that we have a perfect knowledge of bodies 
4 and their properties, when ſeveral men in the world 
| have not the ſame idea of body, and this very author 
and I differ in it? He thinks bare extenſion to be body, 
and 1 think extenſion alone makes not body, but exten- 
ſion and ſolidity; thus either he, or I, one of us, has a 
wrong and imperfect knowledge of bodies and their 
properties. For if bodies be extenſion alone, and no- 
thing elſe, I cannot conceive how they can move and 
hit one againſt another, or what can make diſtinct ſur- 
faces in an uniform ſimple extenſion. A ſolid extended 
thing I can conceive moveable; but then, if I have a 
clear view of bodies and their properties in God, I muſt 
ſee the idea of ſolidity in God, which yet I think, by 
what our author has ſaid in his Eclairciſſements, he does 
not allow that we do. He ſays farther, “that whereas 
e the ideas of things that are in God contain all their 
« properties, he that ſees their ideas may ſee ſucceſſively 
te all their properties.“ This ſeems to me not to con- 
cern our ideas more, whether we ſee them in God, or 
have them otherwiſe. Any idea that we have, whence- 
ſoc ver we have it, contains in it all the properties it 
has, Which are nothing but the relations it has to other 
ideas, which are always the ſame. What he ſays con- 
3 of cerning 
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cerning the properties, that we may . kudhe 
them, is equally true, whether we ſee them in „ or 
have them by any other means. They that apply them 
as they ought to the conſideration of their ideas, may 
ſucceſſively come to the knowledge of ſome of their 
properties; but that they may know all their proper- 
Lies, -is more than I think the reaſon proves, which he 
ſubjoins in theſe words, for when one ſees the things 
as they are in God, one ſees them always in a moſt 
e perfect manner.” We ſee, for example, in God, the 
| idea of a triangle, or a circle; does it hence follow, 
that we can know all the properties of either of them? 
He adds, that the manner of ſeeing them “ would be 
« infinitely perfect, if the mind which ſees them in 
e God was infinite.” I confeſs myſelf here not well 
to comprehend his diſtinction between . ſeeing after a 
manner tres parfait] moſt perfect and infinitely per- 
« fect ; he adds, © that which is wanting to the know- 
Q ledge that we have of extenſion, figures, and motion, 
te is not a defect of the idea which repreſents it, but of 
te our mind which conſiders it.“ If by ideas be meant 
here the real objects of our knowledge, I eaſily agree, 
that the want of knowledge in us is a defect in our 
minds, and not in the tkings to be known. But if by 
ideas be here meant the perception or repreſentation of 
things in the mind, that I cannot but obferve in myſelf 
to be very imperfect and defective, as when I defire to 
perceive what is the ſubſtance of body or ſpirit, the idea 
thereof fails me. To conclude, I ſee not what there is 
in this paragraph that makes any thing for the doctrine 
of ſeeing all things in God. 

46. The third way of knowing is by conſciouſneſs 
or interiour ſentiments; and thus, he ſays, © we 
% Know our ſouls; arid it is for this reaſon that che 
„knowledge we have of them is imperfect, we know 
0 nothing of our ſouls but what we feel within our- 
« ſelves.” This confeſſion of our author brings me 
back, do what I can, to that original of all our ideas 
which my thoughts led me to when I writ my book, 
viz. ſenſation and reflection; and therefore I am forced 
to aſk any one who is of our author s principles, w hether 
R 3 God 
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God had not the idea of mine, or of an human ſoul, 
before he created it? Next, whether that idea of an 
human ſoul be not as much a real being in God as the 
idea of a triangle? If ſo, why does not my ſoul, being 
intimately united to God, as well ſee the idea of my 
ſoul which is in him, as the idea of a triangle which is 
in him? And what reaſon can there be given, why God 
ſhows the idea of a triangle to us, and not the idea of 
our ſouls, but this, that God has given us external ſenſa- 
tion to perceive the one, and none to perceiye the other 
but only interna] ſenſation to perceive the operation 0 
the latter? He that pleaſes may read what our author 
fays in the remainder of this, and the two or three 54 
aragraphs, and ſee whether it carries him beyon 
where my ignorance ſtopped ; I muſt own that me it 
does not. 79 3 | 
47+ This (i: e. the ignorance we are in of our own 
** ſouls,) ſays he, may ſerve to prove that the ideas that 


“ repreſent any thing to us that is without us are not 


** modifications of our ſouls; for if the ſoul ſaw all 
„things by confidering its own proper modifications, 
it ſhould know more clearly its own eſſence, or its 
« own nature, than that of bodies; and all the fenſa- 
** tions or modifications whereof it is capable, than the 
* figures or modifications of which bodies are capable. 
f* In the mean time, it knows not that it is capable of 
** any ſuch ſenſation by ſight, as it has of itſelf, but 
f* only by experience; inſtead of that, it knows that 


LY 


* extenſion is capable of an infinite number of figures 


ec by the ideas that it has of extenſion, There are, 


% moreover, certain ſenſations, as colours and ſounds, 


* which the greateſt part of men cannot diſcover whe- 
' ther they are modifications of the ſoul ; and there 
are figures which all men do not diſcover by the idea 
of extenſion to be modifications of bodies. This 
paragraph is, as he tells us, to prove, © That the ideas 
e that repreſent to us ſomething without us, are not 
te modifications of the ſoul ;** but inſtead of that, it 
ſeems to ptove that figure is the modification of ſpace, 
and not of our fouls. For if this argument had tendec 
fo "prove, . e the iran that« repretene, any thing, 
1 i * ii} . ä ; : : | 4.4 « without 
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ee without us were not modifications.of the ſoul, he 
ſhould not have put the mind's not knowing what mo- 
ditications itſelf was capable of, and knowing what 
figures ſpace was capable of, in oppoſition one to ano- 
ther: but the antitheſis muſt have lain in this, that the 
mind knew it was capable of the perception of figure 
or motion without any modification of itſelf, but was 
not capable of the perception of ſound or colour with- 
out a modification of itſelf, . For the queſtion here is 
not whether ſpace be capable of figure, and the foul 
not; but whether the ſoul be capable of perceiving, or 
having the idea of figure, without a modification of 
itſelf, and not capable of having the idea of colour 
without a modification of itſelf- I think now of. the 
figure, colour, and hardneſs, of a diamond that I ſaw 
ſome time ſince: in this caſe I deſire to be informed 
how my mind knows that the thinking on, or the 1dea 
of the figure, is not a modification of the mind ; but 
the thinking on, or having an idea of the colour or 
hardneſs, is a modification of the mind? It is certain 
there is ſome alteration in my mind when I think of a 
figure which I did not think of before, as well as when 
1 think of a colour that I did not think of before. 
But one, I am told, is ſeeing it in God, and the other 
a modification of my mind. But ſuppoſing one 1s 
ſeeing in God, is there no alteration in my mind be- 
tween ſeeing and not ſeeing? And 1s that to be called a 
modification or no-? For when he ſays ſeeing a colour, 
and hearing a ſound, is a modification of the mind, 
what does it ſignify but an alteration of the mind from 

not perceiving to perceiving that ſound or colour? 
And ſo when the mind ſees a triangle, which it did not 
ſce before, what is this but an alteration of the mind 
from not ſeeing to ſeeing, whether that figure be ſeen 
in God or no? And why is not this alteration of the 
mind to be called a modification, as well as the other ? 
Or indeed what ſervice does that word do us in the one 
Caſe or the other, when it is only a new ſound brought 
in without any new conception at all? For my mind, 
when it ſees a colour or figure, is altered, I know, from 
the not having ſuch or ſuch a perception to the having 
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it; but when, to explain this, I am told that either of 
theſe perceptions is a modification of the mind, what 
do I conceive more than that from not having ſuch a 
rception my mind is come to have ſuch a perception? 
Which is what I as well knew before the word modifi- 
cation was made uſe of, which, by its uſe, has made 
me conceive nothing more than what I conceived be- 
wee: | 15 
48. One thing I cannot but take notice of here b 
the by, that he ſays, that the ſoul knows that exten- 
« ſion is capable of an infinite number of figures by 
« the idea it has of extenſion, which is true. And 
afterwards he ſays, that © there are no figures, which 
«« all men do not difcover by the idea they have of 
«« extenſion to be modifications of body.” One would 
wonder why he did not ſay modifications of extenſion, 
rather than as he does modifications of body, they 
being diſcovered by the idea of extenſion ; but the truth 
would not bear ſuch an expreſſion. For it is certain 
that in pure ſpace or extenſion, which is not terminated, 
there is truly no diſtinction of figures; but in diſtinct 
bodies that are terminated there are diſtinct figures, 
becauſe ſimple ſpace or extenſion, being in itſelf uni- 
form, inſeparable, immoveable, has in it no ſuch modi- 
fication or diſtinction of figures. But it is capable, as 
he ſays; but of what? Of bodies of all ſorts of figures 
and magnitudes, without which there is no diſtinction 
of figures in ſpace. Bodies that are ſolid, ſeparable, 
terminated, and moveable, have all ſorts of figures, and 
they are bodies alone that have them: and ſo figures are 
properly modifications of bodies, for pure ſpace is not 
any where terminated, nor can be; whether there be or 
be not body in it, it is uniformly continued on. This 
that he plainly ſaid there, to me plainly ſhows that 
body and extenſion are two things, though much of 
our author's doctrine be built upon their being one and 
the ſame. 4 | | N 
49. The next paragraph is to ſhow us the difference 
between ideas and ſentiments in this, that © ſentiments 
* are not tied to words; ſo that he that never had ſeen 
e colour, or felt heat, could never be made to have 
1 - „ * thoſe 
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«thoſe ſenſations by all the definitions one could give 
« him of them.“ This 1s true of what he calls ſenti- 
ments; and as true alſo of what he calls ideas. Show 
me one who has not got by experience, i. e. by ſeein 
or feeling, the idea of ſpace or motion, and I will as 
ſoon by words make one, who never felt what heat is, 
have a conception of heat, as he, that has not by his 
ſenſes perceived what ſpace or motion is, can by words 
be made to conceive either of them. The reaſon” why 
we are apt to think theſe ideas belonging to extenſion 
got another way than other ideas, 1s becauſe, our bodies 
being extended, we cannot avoid the diſtinction of 
parts in ourſelves ; and all that is for the ſupport of 
our lives, being by motion applied to us, it is impoſe 
ſible to find any one who has not by experience got 
thoſe ideas; and ſo by the uſe of language learnt what 
words ſtand for them, which by cuſtom came to excite. 
them in his mind; as the names of heat and pleaſure 
do excite in the mind of thoſe who have by experience 
got them the ideas they are by uſe annexed to. Not 
that words or definitions can teach or bring into the 
mind one more than another of thoſe I call ſimple 
ideas; but can by uſe excite them in thoſe who, having 
got them by experience, know certain ſounds 'to be b 
uſe annexed to them as the ſigns of them. £46 20 
50. Fourthly, “ The fourth way of knowing, he tells 
us, is by conjecture, and thus only we know the ſouls 
* of other men and pure intelligences,“ 1. e. We know 
them nor at all: but we probably think there are ſuch 
beings really exiſting in © rerum naturi.” ' But this 
looks to me beſide our author's buſineſs. here, which 
ſeems to me to examine what ideas we have, and how 
we came by them. So that the thing here conſidered, 
ſhould in my opinion be, not whether there were any 
ſouls of men' or pure intelligences any where exiſting, 
but what ideas we have of them, and how we came b 
them. For when he ſays, we know not angels, either 
* in themſelves, or by their ideas, or by conſciouſ- 
e neſs,” what in that place does angel fignify ? Whar 
idea in him does it ſtand for? Or is it the ſign of no 
dea at all, and ſo a bare ſound without figntfication'? 
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He that reads this ſeventh chapter of his with-attention, 
will find that we have ſimple ideas as far as our expe- 
rience reaches, and no farther: And beyond that we 
know nothing at all, no not even what thoſe ideas are 
that are in us, but only that they are perceptions in the 
mind, but how made we cannot comprehend. | 
51. In his Eclairciſſements on the nature of ideas, 


p. 535- of the quarto edition, he ſays, that he. is 


« certain that the ideas of things are unchangeable.“ 
This I cannot comprehend ; for how can I know that 
the picture of any ng is ike that thing, when I never 
Fee that which it repreſents? For if theſe words do not 


mean that ideas are true unchangeable repreſentations 


of things, I know not to what purpoſe they are. And 
if that be not their meaning, then they can only ſignify, 


that the idea I have once had will be unchangeably the 


lame as long as it recurs the fame in my memory; but 
when another different from that comes into my mind, 
it will not be that. Thus the idea of an horſe, and the 
idea of a centaur, will, as often as they recur in my 
mind, be unchangeably the ſame; which is no more 
than this, the ſame idea will be always the ſame idea; 
but whether the one or the other be the true repreſenta- 
tion of any thing that exiſts, that, upon his principles, 


neither our author nor any body elſe can know. 


52. What he fays here of univerſal reaſon, which 
enlightens every one, whereof all men partake, ſeems to 
me nothing elfe but the power men have to conſider 
the ideas they have one with another, and by thus com- 
paring them, find out the relations that are between 
them; and therefore if an intelligent, being at one end 


of the world, and another at the other end of the 


world, will conſider twice two and four together, he 


cannot but find them to be equal, i. e. to be the ſame 
number. Theſe relations, it is true, are infinite, and 
God, who knows all things and their relations as they 


are, knows them all, and ſo his knowledge is infinite. 
But men are able to diſcover more or leſs of theſe rela- 
tions, only as they apply their minds to conſider any 
fort of ideas, and to find out intermediate ones, which 
can ſhow the relation of thoſe ideas, which cannot be 
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immediately compared by juxta-poſition. But then 
what he means by that infinite reaſon which men con- 
ſult; I. confeſs myſelf not well to underſtand. For if 
he means that they conſider a part of thoſe relations of 
things which are infinite, that is true; but then this is 
a very improper way of ſpeaking, and I cannot think 
that'a man of his parts would uſe it to -mean nothi 

elſe by it. If he means, as he ſays, p. 536, that this 
infinite and univerſal reaſon, whereof men partake, and 
which they conſult, is the reaſon of God himſelf; TI 
can by no means aſſent to it. Firſt, becauſe I think 
vue cannot ſay God reaſons at all; for he has at once a 
view of all things. But reaſon is very far from ſuch 
an intuition ; it is a laborious and gradual progreſs in 

the knowledge of things, by comparing one idea with 
a ſecond, and a fecond with a third, and that with a 
fourth, &c. to find the relation between the firſt and 
the laſt of theſe in this train, and in ſearch for ſuch 
intermediate ideas, as may ſhow us the relation we de- 
fire to know, which ſometimes we find, and ſometimes 
not. This way therefore of finding truth, ſo painful, 
uncertain, and limited, is proper only to men of finite 
underſtandings, but can by no means be ſuppoſed in 
God; it is therefore in God underſtanding or know- 
ledge. But then to ſay that we partake in the know- 
ledge of God, or conſult his underſtanding, is what I 
cannot receive for true. God has given me an under- 
ſtanding of my own; and I ſhould think it preſum 

tion in me to ſuppoſe I apprehended any thing 'by 
God's underſtanding, ſaw with his eyes, or ſhared of 
his. knowledge. I think it more poſſible for me to ſee 
with other men's eyes, and underſtand with another 
man's underſtanding, than with God's; there being 
ſome proportion between mine and another man's un- 
derſtanding, but none between mine and God's. But 
if this infinite reaſon which we conſult, be at laſt no- 
thing but thoſe infinite unchangeable relations which 
are in things, ſome of which we make a ſhift to diſ- 
cover; this indeed is true, but ſeems to me to make 
little to our author's purpoſe of ſecing all things in 
God; and that, ** if we ſee not all things by the 22 
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© ral union of our minds with the univerſal and infinite 
«« reaſon, we ſhould not have the liberty to think on 
all things,“ as he expreſſes it, p. 538. To explain 
himſelf farther concerning this univerſal reaſon, or, as 
he there calls it by another name, order, p. 539. hefſays, 
that. God contains in himſelf the perfections of all 
< the creatures that he has created, or can create, after 
« an intelligible manner.” Intelligible to himſelf, it 
is true; but intelligible to men, at leaſt to me, that I 
do not find, unleſs, © by .cantaining in himſelf the per- 
cc fections of all the creatures,” be meant, that there 
3s no perfection in any creature, but there is a greater 
in God, or that there is in God greater perfection than 
all the perfections in the creatures taken together. And 
therefore though it be true what follows in the next 


. wards, khat it is by theſe intelligible perfections that 


God knows the eſſence of every thing; yet it will 
not follow from hence, or from any thing elſe that he 
has ſaid, that thoſe perfections in God, which contain 
in them the perfections of all the creatures, are © the 
« immediate objects of the mind of man; or that 
« they are ſa the objects of the mind of man,“ that he 
can in them ſee the eſſences of the creatures. For 1 
aſk in which of the perfections of God does a man ſee 
the eſſence of an horſe or an aſs, of a ſerpent or a dove, 
of hemlock or parſley? I for my part, I confeſs, ſee 
not the eſſence of any of theſe things in any of the 
perfections of God, which I have any notion of. For 
indeed I ſee not the diſtinct eſſence either of theſe 
things at all, or know wherein it confiſts. And there- 
fore I cannot comprehend the force of the inference, 
which follows in theſe words, © then the intelligible 
“ ideas or perfections that are in God, which repreſent 
% to us What is out of God, are abſolutely neceſſary 


« and unchangeable.” That the perfections that are 


in God are neceſſary and unchangeable, I readily grant: 
but that the ideas that are intelligible to God, or are in 
the underſtanding of God (for ſo we muſt ſpeak of him 
whilſt we conceive. of him after the manner of men) 
can be ſeen by us; or, that the perfections that are in 
God reprefent to us the eſſences of things that 8 
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of God, that I cannot conceive. The eſſence of mat- 
ter, as much as I can ſee of it, is extenſion, ſolidity, 
diviſibility, and mobility; but in which of the perfec- 
tions of God do I ſee this eſſence? To another man, as 
to our author perhaps, the eſſence of body is quite ano- . 
ther thing ; and when he has told us what to him is the 
eſſence of body, it will be then to be conſidered in 
which of the perfections of God he ſees-it. For exam- 
ple, let it he pure extenſion alone, the idea then that 
God had in himſelf of the eſſence of body, before body 
was created, was the idea of pure extenſion ; when God 
then created body he created extenſion, and then ſpace, 
which exiſted not before, began to exiſt. This, I con- 
feſs, I cannot conceive; but we ſee in the perfections 
of God the neceſſary and unchangeable eſſences of 
things. He ſees one eſſence of body in God, and 1 
another: which is that neceſſary and unchangeable 
eſſence of body which is contained in the perfections of 
God, his or mine? Or indeed how do or can we know 
there is any ſuch thing exiſting as body at all? For we 
ſce nothing but the ideas that are in God; but body it- 
ſelf we neither do nor can poſſibly ſee at all; and how 
then can we know that there is any ſuch thing exiſting 
as body, ſince we can by no means ſee or perceive it by 
our ſenſes, which is all the way we can have of knowing 
any corporeal thing to exiſt ? But it is ſaid, God ſhows 
us the ideas in himſelf, on occaſion of the preſence of 
thoſe bodies to our ſenſes. This is gratis dictum, and 
begs the thing in queſtion ; and therefore I defire to 
have it proved to me that they are preſent. I ſee the 
ſun, or an horſe; no, ſays our author, that is impoſ- 
ſible, they cannot be ſeen, becauſe being bodies they 
cannot be united to my mind, and be preſent to it. But 
the ſun being riſen, and the horſe brought within con- 
venient diſtance, and ſo being preſent to my eyes, God 
ſhows me their ideas in himſelf: and I ſay God ſhows 
me theſe ideas when he pleaſes, without the preſence of 
any ſuch, bodies to my eyes. For when I think I ſee 
a ſtar at ſuch a diſtance from me; which truly I do. not 
ſee, but the idea of it which God ſhows me; I would 
have it proved to me that there is ſuch a ſtar exiſting. a 
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million of million of miles from me when 1 think 1 
ſee it, more than when I dream of ſuch a ſtar. For 
until it be proved that there is a candle in the room by 
which T write this, the ſuppoſition of my ſeeing in God 
the pyramidical idea of its flame, upon occaſion of the 
candle's being there, is begging what is in queſtion. 
And to prove to me that God exhibits to me that idea, 

occaſion of the prefence of the candle, it muſt 
firſt be proved to me that there is a candle there, which 
upd theſe principles can never be done. 

Farther, We ſee the“ neceffary and uncha cable 
er effences of things” in the perfections of God. Water, 
a roſe, and a lion, have their diftin& effences one from 
another, and all other things; what I defire to know 
are theſe diſtin& eſſences, I confeſs I neither ſee them 
in nor out of God, and in which of od ae ol 
God do we ſee each of them? 

Page 504, I find theſe words, ** It is evidert that 
rc the perfections that are in God which repreſent created 
* or poſſible beings, are not at all equal: that thoſe 
« for example that reprefent bodies, are not fo noble 
« as thoſe for example that repreſent ſpirits; and 
« amongſt thoſe themſelves, which repreſent nothing 
« but body, or nothing but ſpirit, there are more 
« perfect one than another to infinity. This is con- 
tc ceivable clearly, and without pain, though one finds 
« ſome difficulty to reconcile the ſimplicity of the 
« divine Being with this variety of intelligible ideas 
c which he contains in his wiſdom.” This difficulty 
is to me inſurmountable ; and I conclude it always fhalt 
be ſo, till I can find a way to make ſimplicity and 
variety the ſame. And this difficulty muſt always 
cumber this doctrine, which ſuppoſes that the perfec- 
tions of God are the repreſentatives to us of whatever 
we perceive of the creatures; for then thoſe perfections 
muſt be many, and diverſe, and diſtin& one from ano- 
ther, as thoſe ideas are that repreſent the different 
creatures to us. And this ſeems to me to make God 
formally to contain in him all the diſtinct ideas of all 
the creatures, and that ſo, that they might be feen one 
after another, Which ſeems to me after all the _ 
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of abſtraction to be but a little leſs grofs conception 
than of the ſketches of all the pictures that ever a 
painter draws, kept by him in his cloſet, which are 
there all to be ſeen one after another, as he pleaſes to 
ſhow them. But whilſt theſe abſtract thoughts produce 
nothing better than this, I the eaſier content myſelf 
with my ignorance which roundly thinks thus: God is 
a ſimple being, omniſcient, that knows all things poſ- 
ſible ; and omnipotent, that can do or make all hi 
poſſible. But how he knows, or how he makes, I do not 
conceive: his ways of knowing as well as his ways of 
creating, are to me incomprehenſible ; and, if they 
were not ſo, I ſhould not think him to be God, or to be 
perfecter in knowledge than T am. To which our 
author's thoughts ſeem in the cloſe of what is above 
cited ſomewhat to incline, when he fays, « the variety 
of intelligible ideas which God contains in his wiſ- 
dom;“ whereby he ſeems to place this variety of ideas 
in the mind or thoughts of God, as we may fo ſay, 
whereby it is hard to conceive how we can fee them: 
and not in the being of God, where they are to be ſeen 
as ſo many diſtinet ant . 
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| P25 diſcourſe of. miracles wittiout defining. what one 
means by the word miracle, is to make a ſhow, 
dut in effect to "alk of nothing. 
A miracle then I take to be a -Galtble operation, 
which, being above the comprehenſion of the ſpectator, 
and in his opinion contrary to the eſtabliſhed courſe 
of nature, is taken by him to be divine. | 
He that is preſent at the fact, is a ſpectator: he that 
believes the hiſtory of the fact, puts Himſelf in the 
place of a ſpectator. _ 
This definition, it is probable, will not eſcape theſe 
two exceptions. 
1. That hereby what i is a miracle is made very 8 
certain; for it depending on the opinion of the {| 
tor, that will be a miracle to one which will not be 10 
to another. 
In anſwer to which, it is enough to "Ik that this 
objection is of no force, but in the mouth of one who 
can produce a definition of a miracle not liable to the 
ſame exception, which I think not eaſy to do; for it 
being agreed, that a miracle muſt be that which ſur- 
paſſes the force of nature in the eſtabliſned, ſteady laws 
of cauſes and effects, nothing can be taken to be a 
miracle but what is judged to exceed thoſe laws. Now 
every one being able to judge of thoſe laws only by his 
own ö with nature, and notions of its force 
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(which are different in different men) it is unavoidable: 

that that ſhould be a ne to one, which is not ſo to 
— 0. | 
. Another objection to als defiirivien; will be; that 

the notion of a miracle thus enlarged, may come ſome- 
times to take in operations that have nothing extraor- 
dinary or ſupernatural in them, and thereby invalidate 
the uſe of miracles for the atteſting of divine revela- 
tion. 

To which 1 anſwer, not at all, if the retimony: hich 
divine revelation receives from miracles be ny: ch 
fidered. | | 

To know that any revelation is from God, it is nes 
ceſſary to know that the meſſenger that delivers it is 
ſent from God, and that cannot be known but by ſome 
credentials given him by God himſelf. Let us ſee then 
whether miracles, in my ſenſe, be not ſuch credentials; 
and will not infallibly direct us right in the: ſearch - | 
divine revelation. 


It is to be conſidered, that divine — (te receives 


teſtimony from no other miracles, but ſuch as are 
wrought to witneſs his miſſion from God who delivers 
the revelation. All other miracles that are done in the 
world, how many or great ſoever, revelation is not con- 
cerned in. Caſes wherein there has been, or can be 
need of miracles for the confirmation of revelation, are 
fewer than perhaps is imagined. The heathen world, 
amidſt an infinite and uncertain jumble of deities, 
fables, and worſhips, had no room for a divine atteſta- 
tion of any one againſt the reſt. Thoſe owners of 
many gods were at liberty in their worſhip; and no one 
of their divinities pretending to be the one only true 
God, no one of them could be ſuppoſed in the pagan 
ſcheme to make uſe of miracles to eſtabliſh his warthip 
alone, or to aboliſh that of the other; much leſs was 
there any uſe of miracles to confirm any articles of 
faith, ſince no one of them had any ſuch to propoſe as 
neceſſary to be believed by their votaries. And there- 
fore I do not remember any. miracles recorded in the 
greek or roman writers, as done to confirth. any one's 
miſſion and doctrine. Conformable hereuhto we find 
Vor. VIII. 8 e 
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St. Paul, 1 Cor. i. 22. takes notice that the jews (it is 
true). required miracles, but as for the greeks they 
looked after ſomething elſe; they knew no need or uſe 
there was of miracles to recommend any religion to 
them. And indeed it is an aſtoniſhing mark how far 
the God of this world had blinded men's minds, if we 
eonſider that the gentile world received and ſtuck to a 
religion, which, not being derived from reaſon, had 
no ſure foundation in revelation. They knew not its 
original, nor the authors of it, nor feemed concerned 
to: know from whence it came, or by whoſe authority 
delivered; and ſo had no mention or uſe of miracles for 
its confirmation. For though there were here and 
there ſome pretences to revelation, yet there were not 
fo much as pretences to miracles that atteſted it. 
nelf we will direct our thoughts by what has been, we 
muſt conclude that miracles, as the credentials of a 
meſſenger delivering a divine religion, have no place 
but upon a ſuppoſition of one only true God; and that 
it is ſo in the nature of the thing, and cannot be other- 
wiſe, I think will be made appear in the ſequel of this 
diſcourſe. Of ſuch who have come in the name of the 
one only true God, profeſſing to bring a law from him, 
we have in hiſtory a clear account but of three, viz. 
Moſes, Jeſus, and Mahomet. For what the perſees ſay 
of their Zoroaſter, or the indians of their Brama (not 
to mention all the wild ſtories of the religions farther 
caſt) is fo obſcure, or ſo manifeſtly fabulous, that no 
account can be made of it. Now of the three before- 
mentioned, Mahomet having none to produce, pretends 
to no miracles for the vouching his mitlion ; ſo that the 
only revelations that come atteſted by miracles, being 
thoſe of Moſes and Chriſt, and they confirming each 
other; the buſineſs of miracles, as it ſtands really in 
matter of fact, has no manner of difficulty in it; and I 
think the moſt ſcrupulous or ſceptical cannot from 
miracles raiſe the leaſt doubt againſt the divine revela- 
tion of the goſpel. I: 


But ſince the ſpeculative: and learned will be putting 
of caſes which never were, and it may be preſumed 
never will be; ſince ſcholars and diſputants will be 
8 raiſing 
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raiſing of queſtions where there are none, and enter upon 
debates whereof there is no need; I crave leave to ſay, 
that he who comes with a meſſage from God to be de- 
livered to the world, cannot be refuſed belief if he 
vouches his miſſion by a miracle, becauſe his creden- 
tials have a right to it. For evety rational thinking 
man muſt conclude as Nicodemus did, © we know that 
e thou art a teacher come from God, for no man can 
« do theſe ſigns which thou doeſt, except God be with 
« him. | | 654120 

For example, Jeſus of Nazareth profeſſes himſelf __ 
from God: he with a word calms a tempeſt at Tea. 
This one looks on as a miracle, and confequently can- 
not but receive his doctrine. Another thinks this 
might be the effect of chance, or fkill in the weather, 
and no miracle, and ſo ftands out; but afterwards ſeeing 
him walk on the ſea, owns that for a miracle and be- 
lieves : which yet upon another has not that force, who 
ſuſpects it may poſſibly be done by the aſſiſtance of a 
ſpirit: But yet the ſame perfon, ſeeing afterwards our 
Saviour-cure an inveterate palfy by a word, admits that: 
for a miracle, and becomes a convert. Another over- 
looking it in this inſtance, afterwards finds a miracle in 
his giving fight to one born blind, or in raiſing the 
dead, or his raiſing himſelf from the dead, and ſo re- 
ceives his doctrine as a revelation coming from God. 
By all which it is plain, that where the miracle is ad- 
mitted, the doctrine cannot be rejected; it comes with 
the aſſurance of a divine atteſtation to him that allows 
the miracle, and he cannot queſtion its truth 

The next thing then is, what ſhall be a ſufficient in- 
ducement to take any extraordinary operation to be a 
miracle, i. e. wrought by God himſelf for the atteſta- 
tion of a revelation from him ? 5 We 

And to this I anſwer, the carrying with it the marks 
of a greater power than appears in oppoſition to it, 

or, | | TE | 
1. Firſt, this. removes the main difficulty where itt 
preſſes hardeſt, and clears the matter from doubt, when 
extraordinary and ſupernatural operations are brought 
to ſupport oppoſite miſſions, about which methinks 
4 82 8 more 
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more duſt has been raiſed by men of leiſure than ſo: 
plain a matter needed. For ſince God's power is para- 
mount to all, and no oppoſition can be made againſt 
him with an equal force to his; and fince his honour 
and goodneſs can never be ſuppoſed to ſuffer his meſ- 
ſenger and his truth to be born down by the appearance 
of a greater power on the ſide of an impoſtor, and in 
favour of a lye; wherever there is an oppoſition, and 
two pretending to be ſent from heaven claſh, the ſigns, 
which carry with them the evident marks of a' greater 
power, will always be a certain and unqueſtionable evi- 
dence, that the truth and divine miſſion are on that fide 
on which they appear. Forthough the diſcovery, how 
the lying wonders are or can be .produced, be beyond: 
the capacity of the ignorant, and often beyond the con- 
ception of the moſt knowing ſpectator, who is there- 
fore forced to allow. them in his apprehenſion to be 
above the force. of natural cauſes and effects; yet he 
cannot but know they are not feals ſet by God to his 
truth for the atteſting of it, ſince they are oppoſed by 
miracles that carry the evident marks of a greater and 
ſuperiour power, and therefore they cannot at all ſhake 
the authority of one ſo ſupported. God can never be 
thought to ſuffer that a lye, ſet up in oppofition. to. a 
truth coming from him, ſhould be backed with a 
greater power than he will ſhow for the confirmation 
and propagation of a doctrine which he. has revealed, 
to the end it might be believed. The producing of 
ſerpents, blood and frogs, by the egyptian ſorcerers and 
by Moſes, could not to the ſpectators but appear equally 
miraculous : which of the pretenders then had their 
miſſion from God, and the truth on their ſide, could 
not. have. been determined, it the matter had reſted 
there. But when Moſes's ferpent cat up theirs, when 
he produced lice which they could not, the decifion was 
eaſy; It was plain Jannes and Jambres acted by an in- 
feriour power, and their operations, how marvellous 
and extraordinary ſoever, could not in the leaſt bring in 
_ queſtion Moſes's miſſion ; that ſtood the firmer for this 
oppoſition, and remained the more unqueſtionable aſter . 
this, than ii no luch ſigns had been brought againſt it. 
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So likewiſe the number, variety and greatneſs of the 
miracles wrought for the confirmation of the doctrine 
delivered by Jeſus Chriſt, carry with them ſuch ſtrong 
marks of an extraordinary divine power, that the truth 
of his miſſion will ſtand firm and unqueſtionable, till 
any one riſing up in oppoſition to him ſhall do greater 
miracles than he and his apoſtles did. For any thing 
leſs will not be of weight to turn the ſcales in the opi- 
nion of any one, whether of an inferiour or more 
exalted underſtanding. This is one of thoſe palpable 
truths and trials, of which all mankind are judges ; and 
there needs no aſſiſtance of learning, no deep thought, 
to come to a certainty in it. Such care has God taken 
that no pretended revelation ſhould ſtand in competi- 
tion with what is truly divine, that we need but open 
our eyes to ſee and be lure which came from him. The 
marks of his over-ruling power accompany it; and 
therefore to this day we find, that where-ever the goſpel 
comes, it prevails to the beating down the ſtrong holds 
of Satan, and the diſlodging the prince of the power 
of darkneſs, driving him away with all his lying won- 
ders; which is a ſtanding miracle, carrying with it the 
teſtimony of ſuperiority. 

What is the uttermoſt power of natural agents or 
created beings, men of the greateſt reach cannot diſ- 
cover; but that it is not equal to God's omnipotency, 
is obvious to every one's underſtanding ; ſo that the 
ſuperiour power is an eaſy, as well as ſure guide to 
divine revelation, atteſted by miracles, where they are 
brought as credentials to an embaſſy from God. | 

And thus upon the ſame grounds of ſuperiority of 
power, unconteſted revelation will ſtand too. 

For the e af which, it may be neceflary to 
premiſe, 

1. That no miſſion can be looked on to be divine, 
that delivers any thing derogating from the honour of 
the one, only, true, . inviſible God, or inconfiſtent with 
natural religion and the rules of morality :* becauſe God 
having diſcovered to men the unity and majeſty of his 
eternal godhead, and the truths of natural religion and 
morality by Une ao of — he cannot be ä 

3 to 
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to back the contrary by revelation; for that would-be 
to deſtroy the evidence and the uſe of reaſon, without 
which men cannot be able to diſtinguiſh divine revela- 
tion from diabolical impoſture. 1 
2. That it cannot be expected that God ſhould ſend 
any one into the world on purpoſe to inform men of 
things indifferent, and of ſmall moment, or that are 
knowable by the uſe of their natural faculties. This 
would be to leſſen the dignity of his mgjeſty in favour 
of our ſloth, and in prejudice to our reaſon. 
3. The only caſe then wherein a miſſion of any one 
from heaven can be reconciled to the high and awful 
thoughts men ought to have of the Deity, muſt be the 
revelation of ſome ſupernatural truths relating to the 
glory of God, and ſome great concern of men. Super- 
natural operations atteſting ſuch a revelation may with 
reaſon be taken to be miracles, as carrying the marks 
of a ſuperiour and over-ruling power, as long as no 
revelation accompanied with marks of a greater power 
appears againſt it. Such 1 ſigns may juſtly 
and 3 and be receive for divine, i. e. wrought 
by a power ſuperiour to all, till a miſſion atteſted by 
operations of a greater force ſhall diſprove them: be- 
cauſe it cannot be ſuppoſed, God ſhould ſuffer his pre- 
rogative to be ſo far uſurped by any inferiour being, 
as to permit any creature, depending on him, to ſet 
his ſeals, the marks of his divine authority, to a miſ- 
non coming gc him. For theſe ſupernatural ſigns 
being the only means God is conceived to have to 
Atisf men as rational creatures of the certainty of any 
thing he would reveal, as coming from himſelf, can 
never conſent that it ſhould be wreſted out of his hands, 
to ſerve the ends and eſtabliſh the authority of an in- 
feriour agent that rivals him. His — known 
to have no equal, always will, and always may be ſafely 
depended on, to ſhow its ſuperiority in vindipating his 
anthority, and maintaining every truth that he hath re- 
vealed. So that the marks of a ſuperiour power ac- 
companying it, always have been, and always will be, 
a viſible and ſure guide to divine revelation; by which 
men may conduct themſelves in their examining. of 1 
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vealed religions, and be ſatisfied which they ought to 
receive as coming from God; though they have by no 
means ability preciſely to determine what is, or is not 
above the force of any created being; or what opera- 
tions can be performed by none but a divine power, 
and require the immediate hand of the Almighty. And 
therefore we fee it is by that our Saviour meaſures the 
great unbelief of the jews, John xv. 24. ſaying, © If 
„J had not done among them the works which no 
«< other man did, they had not had fin ; but now have 
they both ſeen and hated both me and my father; 
declaring, that they could not but ſee the power and 
preſence. of God in thoſe many miracles he did, which 
were greater than ever any other man had done. When 
God ſent Moſes to the children of Iſrael with a meſſage, 
that now according to his promiſe he would redeem 
them by his hand out of — and furniſhed him 
with ſigns and credentials of his miſſion; it is very re- 
markable what God himſelf ſays of thoſe ſigns, Exod. 
iv. 8.“ And it ſhall come to paſs, if they will not 
ee believe thee, nor hearken to the voice of the firſt 
„ ſign”* (which was turning his rod into a ſerpent) 
that they will believe the voice of the latter fign”” 
(which was the making his hand leprous by putting it 
in his boſom). God farther adds, v. 9. And it ſhall 
come to pals, if they will not believe alſo theſe two 
*« ſigns, neither hearken unto thy voice, that thou ſhalt 
e take of the water of the river and pour upon the dry 
«© land: and the water which thou takeſt out of the 
*« river ſhall become blood upon the dry land.“ Which 
of thoſe operations was or was not above the. force of 
all created beings, will, I ſuppoſe, be hard for any 
man, too hard for a poor brick-maker, to determine; 
and therefore the credit and certain reception of the 
miſſion, was annexed to neither of them, but the pre- 
vailing of their atteſtation was heightened by the in- 
creaſe of their number; two ſupernatural operations 
3 power than one, and three more than 
two. allowed that it was natural, that the marks 


of greater power ſhould have a greater impreſſion on 
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the minds and belief of the ſpectators. Accordingly 
the jews, by this eſtimate, judged of the miracles of 
our Saviour, John vii. 31. where we have this account, 
e And many of the people believed on him, and ſaid, 
« When Chriſt cometh, will he do more miracles than 
te theſe which this man hath done?” This, perhaps, 
as it is the plaineſt, ſo it is alſo the ſureſt way to pre- 
ſerve the teſtimony of miracles in its due force to all 
ſorts and degrees of people. For miracles being the 
baſis on which divine miſſion is always eſtabliſhed, and 
conſequently that foundation on which the believers of 
any divine revelation muſt ultimately bottom their faith, 
this uſe of them would be loſt, if not to all mankind, 
yet at leaſt to the ſimple and illiterate (which is the far 
greateſt part) if miracles be defined to be none but 
ſuch divine operations as are in themſelves beyond the 
power of all created beings, or at leaſt operations con- 
-trary to the fixed and eſtabliſhed laws of nature. For 
as to the latter of thoſe, what are the fixed and eſta- 
| bliſhed laws of nature, philoſophers alone, if at leaſt 
they, can pretend to determine. And if they are to 
be operations performable only by divine power, I 
doubt whether any man, learned or unlearned, can in 
moſt caſes be able to ſay of any particular operation, 
that can fall under his ſenſes,- that it is certainly a - 
miracle. Before he can come to that certainty, he muſt 
know that no created being has a power to perform it. 
We know good and bad angels have abilities and excel- 
lencies exceedingly beyond all our poor performances 
or narrow comprehenſions. But to define what is the 
utmoſt extent of power that any of them has, is a 
bold undertaking of a man in the dark, that pro- 
nounces without ſeeing, and ſets bounds in his narrow 
cell to things at an infinite diſtance from his model and 
comprehenſion. | : | 
- Such definitions therefore of miracles, however ſpe- 
cious in diſcourſe and theory, fail us when we come 
to uſe, and an application of them in particular caſes. 
ERIE ©.) as cl an ee 
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_ «© Theſe thoughts concerning miracles, were occa- 
« ſioned by my reading Mr. Fleetwood's Eſſay on 
Miracles, and the letter writ to him on that ſubject. 
The one of them defining a miracle to be an extra- 
« ordinary operation performable by God alone: and 


te the other writing of miracles without any definition 
« of a miracle at all.“ 
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ANTHONY Firſt Earl of SHAFTESBURY, 


Three LET T ERS writ by the Earl of Shafteſbury while 
Priſoner in the Tower; one to King Charles II, 
another to the Duke of York, a Third to a noble 
Lord: found with Mr, Lockz's Memoirs, &c. 
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| kg at Oxford in the beginning of the civil war 
(for he was on that ſide as long as he had any 


hopes to ſerve his country there) he was brought one 


day to king Charles I, by the lord Falkland, his friend, 
then ſecretary of ſtate, and preſented to him as having 
fomething to offer to his majeſty worth his conſidera- 
tion. At this audience he told the king that he thought 
he could put an end to the war if his majeſty pleaſed, 
and would affiſt him in it. The king anſwered, that 
he was a very young man for ſo great an undertaking. 
Sir, replied he, that will not be the worſe for your 
affairs, provided I do the buſineſs ; whereupon the king 
ſhowing a willingneſs to hear him, he diſcourſed to 
him to this purpoſe: Wo ook. * 
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The gentlemen and men of eſtates, who firſt engaged 
in this war, ſeeing now after a year or two that it 
ſeems to be no nearer the end than it was at firſt, and 
beginning to be weary of it, I am very well ſatisfied 
would be glad to be at quiet at home again, if they 
could be aFured of a redreſs of their grievances, and 

have their rights and liberties ſecured to them. This I 
am ſatisfied 1s the preſent temper generally through all 
England, and particularly in thoſe parts where my 
eſtate and concerns lie ; if therefore your majefty will 
empower me to treat with the parliament garriſons to 
grant them a full and general pardon, with an aſſurance 
that a general amneſty (arms being laid down on both 
ſides) ſhould re-inſtate all things in the ſame poſture 
they were before the war, and then a free , parliament 
ſhould do what more remained to be done for the ſettle- 
ment of the nation :— 

That he would begin and try the experiment firſt in 
his own country ; and doubted not but the good ſucceſs 
he ſhould have there would open him the gates of other 
adjoining garriſons, bringing them the news of peace 
and ſecurity in laying down their arme. | 

Being furniſhed with full power according to his de- 
fire, away he goes to Dorcheſter, where he managed a 
treaty with the garriſons of Pool, Weymouth, Dor- 
cheſter, and others; and was ſo ſucceſsful in it, that 
one of them was actually put into his hands, as the- 
other were to have been ſome few days after. prince Mau- 
But prince Maurice, who commanded ſome rice. 
of the king's forces, being with his army 
then in thoſe parts, no ſooner heard that the town was 
ſurrendered, but he preſently: marched into it, and gave 
the pillage of it to his ſoldiers. This fir A. ſaw with 
the utmoſt diſpleaſure, and could not forbear to expreſs 
his reſentments to the prince ; ſo that there paſſed ſome 
pretty hot words between them ; but the violence was 
committed, and thereby his deſign broken. All that 
he could do was, that he ſent to the other garriſons, he 
was. in treaty with, to ſtand upon their guard, for that 
he could not ſecure his articles to them; and ſo this 
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This project of his for putting an end to a civil war, 
which had ſufficiently harraſſed the kingdom, and no- 
body could tell what fatal conſequences it might have, 
being thus fruſtrated, it was not long before his active 
thoughts, always intent upon ſaving his country (the 
good of that being that by which he ſteered his coun- 
ſels and actions through the whole courſe of his life) it 
was not long before he ſet his head upon framing ano- 
ther deſign to the ſame purpoſe. The firſt project of it 
took its riſe in a debate between him and ſerjeant Foun- 
tain, in an inn at Hungerford, where they accidentally 
met: and both diſliking the continuance of the war, 
and deploring the ruin it threatened, it was ſtarted be- 
tween them, that the countries all through England 
ſhould arm and endeavour to ſuppreſs the armies on 
both ſides. This propoſal, which in one night's de- 
bate, looked more like a well-meant wiſh than a formed 
deſign, he afterwards confidered more at leiſure, framed 
and faſhioned into a well-ordered and practical con- 
trivance, and never left working in it till he had brought 
moſt of the ſober and well-intentioned gentlemen of 
both ſides all through England into it. This was that 
which gave riſe to that third ſort of army, which of a_ 
ſudden ſtarted up in ſeveral parts of England, with ſo 
much terrour to the armies both of king and parlia- 
ment; and had not ſome of thoſe who had engaged in 
it, and had undertaken to riſe at the time appointed, 
failed, the clubmen, for ſo they were called, 
had been ſtrong enough to carry their point, 
which was to make both ſides lay down their arms, and 
if they would not do it, to force them to it; to declare 
for a general amneſty ; to have the then parliament diſ- 
ſolved ; and to have a new one called for redreſſing the 
grievances, and ſettling the nation. This undertaking 
was not a romantic fancy, but had very promiſing” 
grounds of ſucceſs; for the yeomanry and body of the 
people had ſuffered already very much by the war; and 
the gentry and men of eſtates had abated much of 
their fierceneſs, and wiſhed to return to their former 
eaſe, ſecurity, and plenty; eſpecially perceiving that 
the game, particularly on the king's fide, began to be 
N | played 
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played out of their hands, and that it was the ſoldiers Mi 
of fortune who were beſt looked upon at court, and had fl 
the commands and power put into their hands. | Ki 
He had been for ſome time before in Dorſetſhire, | I 
forming and combining the parts of this great machine, 1 
till at length he got it to begin to move. But thoſe, 
who had been forward to enter into the deſign, not | 
being ſo vigorous and reſolute, when the time was to: {84 
| and act; and the court, who had learnt or | 
ſuſpected that it had its rife and life from him, having 
ſo ſtrict an eye upon him that he could not maintain 
correſpondence with diſtant countries, and animate the 
ſeveral parts as it was neceſſary, before it was his time 
to ſtir; he received a very civil and more than ordi- 
nary letter from the king to come to him at Oxford: 
but he wanted not friends there to inform him of the 
danger it would be to him to appear there, and to con- 
firm him in the ſuſpicion that the king's letter put him 
in, that there was ſomething elſe meant him, and not 
ſo much kindneſs as that expreſſed. Beſides, the lord 
Goring, who lay with an army in thoſe parts, had orders 
from court to ſeize him, and had civilly ſent him word, 
that he would come ſuch a day and dine with him. All 
this together made him ſee that he could be no longer 
ſafe at home, nor in the king's quarters; he therefore 
went, whither he was driven, into the parliament 
quarters; and took ſhelter in Portſmouth. Thus, for 
endeavouring to -ſave his king and country, he was 
baniſhed from the ſide he had choſen. And the court, 
that was then in high hopes of nothing leſs than perfect 
conqueſt, and being maſters of all, had a great averſion 
to moderate counſels, and to thoſe of the nobility and 
gentry of their party, who were authors or favourers of 
any ſuch propoſals as might bring things to a compoſi. 
tion. Such well-wiſhers to their country, though they i 
had ſpent much, and ventured all on the king's fide, l 
when they appeared for any other end of the war but | 
dint of arms, and a total reduction of the parliament. 
by force, were counted enemies ; and any contrivance 
carried on to that end was interpreted treaſon, 


A perſon 
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- A perſon of his conſideration, thus rejected and caſt 
off by the king, and taking ſanctuary with them, was 
received by the parliament with open arms; and though 
he came in from; the other ſide, and put himſelf into 
their hands without any terms; yet there were thoſe 
among them that ſo well knew his worth, and what 
value they ought to put upon it, that he was ſoon after 
offered conſiderable employments under them, and was 
actually truſted with command without ſo much as ever 
being queſtioned concerning what he knew of perſons 
or counſels on the other ſide, where they knew that his 
great penetration and forward mind would not let him 
live in ignorance among the great men, who were moſt 
of them his friends, and all his acquaintance. 
But though he was not ſuffered to ſtay among thoſe 
with whom he had embarked, and had lived in confi- 
dence with, and was forced to go over to the parlia- 
ment, he carried thither himfelf only, and nothing of 
any body's elſe ; he left them and all their concerns, 
actions, purpoſes, counſels, perfectly behind him; and 
no- body of the king's ſide could complain of him after 
the day he went from his houſe, where he could be no 
longer ſafe, that he had any memory of what he had 
known when one of them. | 

This forgetfulneſs, ſo becoming a gentleman, and a 
man of honour, he had eſtabliſhed ſo firmly in his own 
mind, that his reſolution to perſiſt in it was like after- 
wards to coſt him no little trouble. Mr. Denzil Hollis 
(afterwards the lord Hollis) had been' one of the com- 
miſſioners employed by the parliament in the treaty at 


Uxbridge; he had there had ſome ſecret and ſeparate 


tranſactions with the king; this, could not be kept ſo 
fecret, but that it got ſome vent, and ſome of the par- 
hament had ſome notice of it. Mr. Hollis being _ 
wards: attacked in parliament by a contrary party, there 
wanted nothing perfectly to ruin him, but ſome witneſs 
to give credit to ſuch an accuſation againſt him. Sir 
A. Aſnley Cooper they thought fit for their purpoſe ; 
they doubted not but he knew enough of it; and they 
made ſure that. he would not fail to embrace ſuch a fair 
and . unſought-for opportunity of ruining Mr. Hollis, 
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who had been long his enemy upon a family quarrel. 
which he had carried fo far, as, by his power in the 
houſe, to hinder him from fitting in the - parliament, 
upon a fair election for that parliament. Upon this 
preſumption he was ſummoned to the houſe ; and being 
called in, was there afked, whether when he was at 
Oxford he knew not, or had not heard ſomething on- 
cerning Mr. Hollis's ſecret tranſaction with the king at 
the treaty at Uxbridge. To this queſtion he told them 
he could anſwer nothing at all; for though, poflibly, 
what he had to ſay would be to the clearing of Mx. 
Hollis; yet he could not allow himſelf to ſay any thing 
in the caſe, ſince, whatever anſwer he made, it would 
be a confeſſion that, if he had known any thing to the 
diſadvantage of Mr. Hollis, he would have taken that 


diſhonourable way ef doing him a prejudice, and wreak 


his revenge.on a man that was his enemy. 

Thoſe who had brought him there preſſed ww 
mightily to declare, but in vain, though threats were 
added of ſending him to the Tower. He perſiſting 
obſtinately ſilent, was bid to withdraw; and thoſe who 


had depended upon his diſcovery being defeated, and 


conſequently very much diſpleaſed, moved warmly for 
his commitment ; of which he, waiting in the lobby, 
having notice, unmoved expected his doom, though 
ſeveral of his friends coming out, were earneſt with 
him to ſatisfy the houſe ; but he kept firm to his reſe- 
lution, and found fricnds enough among the great men 
of the party that oppoſed Mr. Hollis to bring him off; 
who very much applauded the generoſity of his carriage, 
and ſhowed that action ſo much to deſerve the commen- 
dation, rather than the cenſure of that aſſembly, that the 
angry men were aſhamed to inſiſt farther on it, and ſo 
dropt the debate. 

Some days after Mr. Hollis came to his ladging, and 
having, in terms of great acknowledgment and eſteem, 
expreſſed his thanks tor his late behaviour in the houſe, 
with reſpect to him ; he replied; that. he pretended not 
thereby to merit any thing of him, or to lay an obli- 
gation: on him; that what he had done was not out of 
any conſideration of him, but what was due to himſelf, 
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and he ſhould equally have done, had any other man 
been concerned in it; and therefore he was perfectly as 
much at liberty as before to live with him as he pleaſed: 
But with all that he was not ſo ignorant of Mr. Hollis's 
worth, nor knew ſo little how to put a juſt value on 
his friendſhip, as not to receive it as a very great and 
ſenſible favour, it he 3 him a perſon worthy on 
whom to beſtow it. Mr. Hollis, not leſs taken with 
his diſcourſe than what had occaſioned it, gave him 
freſh and repeated aſſurances of his fincere and hearty 
friendſhip, which were received with ſuitable expreſ- 
fions. And thus an old quarrel between two men of 
high ſpirits and great eſtates, neighbours in the ſame 


county, ended in a ſound and firm friendſhip, which 


laſted as long as they lived. 

This paſſage brings to my mind what I remember to 
have often heard him ſay concerning a man's obligation 
to ſilence, in regard of diſcourſe made to him or in his 
preſence: that it was not enough to keep cloſe and 
uncommunicated what had been committed to him with 
that caution, but there was a general and tacit truſt in 


converſation, whereby a man was obliged not to report 


again any thing that might be any way to the ſpeaker's . 
prejudice,” though no intimation had been given of a 
defire not to have ſpoken it again. | 
He was wont to fay, that wiſdom lay in the heart, 
and not in the head; and that it was not the want of 
knowledge, but the perverſeneſs of the will that filled 
men's actions with folly, and their lives with diſorder. 
That there were in every one, two men, the wiſe and 


the fooliſh, and that each of them muſt be allowed his 


turn. If you would have the wiſe, the grave, and the 
ſerious, always to rule and have the ſway, the fool 
would grow ſo peevith and troubleſome, that he would 
put the wiſe man out of order, and make him fit for 
nothing: he muſt have his times of being let looſe to 
follow his fancies, and play his gambols, if you would 
have your bufineſs go on ſmoothly. ; = 
I have heard him alſo ſay, that he deſired no more 
of any man but that he would talk: if he would but 
talk, ſaid he, let him talk as he pleaſes. - And indeed 
hs I never 
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T never knew any one penetrate ſo quick into men's 
breaſts, and from a ſmall opening ſurvey that dark 
cabinet, as he would. He would underſtand men's 
true errand as ſoon as they had opened their mouths, 
and begun their ſtory in appearance to another purpoſe. 
Sir Richard Onſlow and he were invited by fir J. D. 

to dine with him at Chelſea, and deſired to come early, 
becauſe he had an affair of concernment to communi- 
cate to them. They came at the time, and being ſat, 
he told them he had made choice of them both for their 
known .abilities, and particular friendſhip to him, for 
their advice in a matter of the greateſt moment to him 
that could be. He had, he ſaid, been a widower for 
many years, and began to want ſomebody that might 
eaſe him of the trouble of houſe-keeping, and take 
ſome care of him under the' growing infirmities of old 
age; and to that purpoſe had pitched upon a woman 
very well known to him by the experience of many 
years, in fine, his houſe-keeper. Theſe gentlemen, 
who were not ſtrangers to his family, and knew the 
woman very well, and were beſides very great friends 
to his ſon and daughter, grown up, and both fit for 
marriage, to whom they thought this would be a very 
rejudicial match, were both in their minds oppoſite to 
it; and to that purpoſe fir Richard Onſlow began the 
diſcourſe ; wherein, when he came to that part, he was 
entering upon the deſcription of the woman, and going. 
to ſet her out in her own colours, which were ſuch as 
could not have pleaſed any man in his wife. Sir 
Anthony ſeeing whither he was going, to prevent any 
miſchief, begged leave to interrupt him, by aſking fir ]. 
a queſtion, which in ſhort was this, whether he were 
“ not already married? Sir J. after a little demur, 
anſwered, Les truly, he was married the day before.“ 
Well then, replied ſir Anthony, there is no more need 
of our advice; pray let us have the honour to ſee my 
lady and wiſh her joy, and ſo to dinner. As they were 
returning to London in their coach, I am obliged to 
you, faid fir Richard, for preventing my running into 
a diſcourſe which could never have * forgiven me, 


if I had ſpoke out what I was going to ſay. But as. for 
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fir J. he, methinks, ought to cut your throat for your 
civil queſtion. How could it poſſibly enter into your 
head to aſk a man, who had ſolemnly invited us on 
purpoſe to have our advice about a marriage he intended, 
had gravely propoſed the woman to us, and ſuffered us 
ſeriouſly to enter into the debate, whether he were 
* already married or no? The man, and the manner, 
replied fir Anthony, gave me a ſuſpicion that, having 
done a fooliſh thing, he was deſirous to cover himſelf 
with the authority of our advice. I thought it good to 
be ſure before you went any farther, and you ſee what 
came of it. This afforded them entertainment till they 
came to town, and ſo they parted. | 

Soon after the reſtoration.of king Charles II, the car! 
of Southampton and he having dined together at the 
chancellor's, as they were returning home, he faid to 
my lord Southampton, Yonder Mrs. Anne Hyde (for 
ſo, as I remember, he ſtyled her) © is certainly married 
te to one of the brothers. The earl, who was a friend 
to the chancellor, treated this as a chimera, and aſked 
him how ſo wild a fancy could ger his head. Aſſure 
yourſelf, fir, replied he, it is ſo. A concealed reſpect, 
however ſuppreſſed, ſhowed itſelf fo plainly in the 
looks, voice, and manner, wherewith her mother carved 
to her, or offered her of cvery difh, that it is impoſſible 
but it muſt be ſo. My lord S. who thought it a ground- 
leſs conceit then, was not long after convinced by the 
duke of York's owning of her, that lord Aſhley was no 
bad gueſler. | OO Te 4 

I ſhall give one inſtance more of his great ſagacity, 
wherein it proved of great uſe to him in a caſe of 
mighty confequence. Having reaſon to apprehend 
what tyranny the uſurpation of the government by the 
officers of the army, under the title of the committee 
of ſafety, might end in; he thought the firſt ſtep to 
ſettlement was the breaking of them, which could not 
be done with any pretence of authority, but that of the 
long parliament. Meeting therefore ſecretly with fir 
Arthur Haſelrig, and ſome others of the members, they 
gave commiſſions in the name of the parliament to be 
major-generals, one of the forges about London, ano- 
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ther of the weſt, &c. and this when they had not one 
ſoldier. Nay, he often would tell it laughing, that 
when he had his commiſſion his great care was where 
to hide it. Before this he had ſecured Portſmouth ; 
for the governor of it, colonel Metham, being his old 
acquaintance and friend, he aſked him one day, meet- 
ing him by chance in Weſtminſter-hall, whether he 
would put Portſmouth into his hands if he ſhould 


happen to have an occaſion for it? Metham promiſed - 


it ſhould be at his devotion. Theſe tranſactions, though 
no part of them were known in particular, yet cauſing 
ſome remote preparations, alarmed Wallingford-houſe, 
where the committee of ſafety ſat, and made them ſo 
attentive to all actions and diſcoveries that might give 
them any light, that at laſt they were fully perſuaded 
there was ſomething a brewing againſt them, and that 
matter for commotions in ſeveral parts was gathering. 
They knew the vigour and activity of fir A. Aſhley, and 
how well he ſtood affectionated to. them, and therefore 
| ſuſpected that he was at the bottom of the matter. To 
find what they could, and ſecure the man they moſt 
apprehended, he was ſent for to Wallingford-houſe, 
where Fleetwood examined him according to the ſuſpi- 
cions he had of him; that he was laying deſigns in the 
weſt againſt them, and was working the people to an 
inſurrection that he intended to head there. He told 
them, he knew no obligation he was under to give them 
an account of his actions, nor to make them any pro- 
miſes; but to ſhow them how ill grounded their ſuſpi- 
cions were, he promiſed that he would not go out of 
town without coming firſt and giving him an account 
of it. Fleetwood knowing his word might be relied 
on, ſatisfied with the promiſe he had made, let him go 
upon his parole. That which deceived them in the 
caſe, was, that knowing his eſtate and intereſt lay in the 
weſt, they preſumed, that that was his poſt, and there 
certainly, if any ſtir was, he would appear, fince there 


lay his great ſtrength, and they had no-body elſe in 


view who could ſupply his room, and manage that part. 


But they were miſtaken: Haſelrig, upon the knowledge 


that they ſhould have Portſmouth, forwardly took that 
of 12 | pro- 
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Province; ; and he; who had inſtruments at work in the 
army quartered in and about London, and knew that 
mult be the place of moſt buſineſs and management, and 
where the turn of affairs would be, had choſen that. - * 
Lambert, who was one of the rulers at Wallingford- 


houſe, happened to be away when he was there, and 


came not in till he was gone: when they told him that 


fir A. Aſhley had been there, and what had paſſed, he 


blamed Fleetwood for letting him go, and told him 
they ſhould have ſecured him, for that certainly there 


was ſomething in it that they were deceived in, and 


they ſhould not have parted ſo eaſily with ſo buſy and 
dangerous a man as he was. Lambert was of a quicker 


* 


ſight, and a deeper reach than Fleetwood, and the reſt 
of that gang; and knowing of what moment it was to 
their ſecurity to fruſtrate the contrivances of that work- 
ing and able head, was reſolved, if poſſibly he could, 


to get him into his clutches. 


ir A. A. coming home to his houſe in ſtreet 


in Covent-Garden one evening, found a man knocking 
at his door. He aſked his buſineſs; the man anſwered, 


it was with him, and fell a diſcourſing with him. Sir 


A. A. heard him out, and gave him ſuch an anſwer as 
he thought proper, and ſo they parted; the ſtranger out 


of the entry where they ſtood into the ſtreet, and ſir 
A. A. along the entry into the houſe: but gueſſing by 
the ſtory the other told him, that the buſineſs was but 
a pretence, and that his real errand he came about was 


ſomething elſe; when he parted from the fellow he went 
inwards, as if he intended to go into the houſe; but as 


ſoon as the fellow was gone, turned ſhort, and went out, 
and went to his barber's, which was bur juſt by; where 
he was no ſooner got in, and got up ſtairs into a chamber, 


but his door was ; beſer with muſketeers, and the officer 

went in too with others to ſeize him: but not findin 

him, they ſearched every corner and cranny of the houſe 
- diligently, the officer declaring he was ſure he was in the 


houſe, for he had left him there juſt now ; as was true, 


for he had gone no farther than the corner of the Half- 
moon tavern, which was juſt by, to fetch a file of ſol- 
9985 that he had left there in x the Strand out of ſight, 
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whilſt he went to diſcover whether the gentleman he 
ſought were within or no; where doubting not to find 
him ſafely lodged, he returned with his myrmidons to 
his houſe, ſure, as he thought, of his prey; but fir A. 
A. ſaw through his made ſtory, and gave him the flip. 
After this he was fain to get out of the way and conceal 
himſelf under a diſguiſe ; but he hid himſelf not lazily 
in a hole; he made war upon them at Wallingford- 
houſe, incognito as he was, and made them feel him, 
though be kept out of figur. „ „% „ „ nh. 
%, Several companies of their ſoldiers drew up in 
Lincoln's-inn- fields without their officers, and there 
put themſelves under the command of ſuch officers as 
he appointed them. The city began to rouſe itſelf, 
and to. ſhow manifeſt ſigns of little regard to Walling- 
ford-houſe ; and he never left working till he had raiſed 
a ſpirit and ſtrength enough to declare openly for the 
old parliament, as the only legal authority then in Eng- 
land, which had any pretence to claim and take on 
them the government. For Portſmouth being put into 
the hands of fir Arthur Haſelrig, and the city ſhowing 
their inclination ;* the counties readily took it, and by 
their concurrent weight re-inſtated the excluded mem- 
bers in their former adminiſtration. This was the firſt 
open ſtep he made towards wreſting the civil power out 
of the hands of the army; who, having thought 
Richard, Oliver's ſon, unworthy of it, had taken it to 
themſelves, executed by a committee of their own offi- 
cers, where Lambert, who had the chief command and 
influence in the army, had placed it, till he had mo- 
delled things among them, ſo as might make way for 
his taking the ſole adminiſtration into his own hands'; 
but fir A. A. found a way to ſtrip him of that as ſoon 
as the parliament was reſtored. | e 
Ihe firſt thing he did was to get from them a com- 
miſſion to himſelf, and two or three more of the moſt 
weighty and popular members of the houſe, to have 
the power of general of all the forces in England, 
which they were to execute jointly. This was na 
ſooner done but he got them together, where he had 
provided abundance of clerks, who were immediately 
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ſet to work to tranſcribe a great many copies of the 
form of a letter, wherein they reciting, that it pleaſed 
God to reſtore the parliament to the exerciſe of their 
power, and that the parliament had given to them a 
commiſſion to command the army, they therefore com- 
manded him (viz. the officer to whom the letter was 
directed) immediately with his troop, company, or regi- 
ment, as it happened, to march to N. Theſe letters 
were directed to the chief officer of any part of the army 
who had their quarters together in any part of England. 
Theſe letters were diſpatched away by particular meſ- 
ſengers that very night, and coming to the ſeveral 
officers ſo peremptorily to march immediately, they 
had not time to aſſemble and debate among themſelves 
what to do; and having no other intelligence but that 
the parliament was reſtored, and that the city and 
Portimouth, and other parts of England, had declared 
for them; the officers durſt not diſobey, but all, ac- 
+ cording to their ſeveral orders, marched ſome one way, 
and ſome another; ſo that this army, which was the 
great ſtrength of the gentlemen of Wallingford-houſe, 
was by this means quite ſcattered, and rendered per- 
fectly uſeleſs to the committee of ſafety, who were 
hereby perfectly reduced under the power of the parlia- 


ment, as ſo many diſarmed men to be diſpoſed of as 


they thought fit. | e 

It is known, that, whilſt the long parliament re- 
mained intire, Mr. Denzil Hollis was the man of the 
greateſt ſway in it, and might have continued it on, if 
he would have followed ſir A. A. 's advice. But be was 
a haughty ſtiff man, and ſo by ſtraining it a little too 
much loſt all. „ BEET cis 
From the time of their reconcilement already men- 
tioned, they had been very hearty friends; it happened 
one morning that fir A. x. calling upon Mr. Hollis. in 
his way to the houſe, as he often did ; he found him 
in a great heat againſt Cromwell, who had then the 
command of the army, and a great intereſt in it, The 
provocation may be read at large in the pamphlets of 
that time, for which Mr. Hollis was reſolved, he ſaid, 
to bring him to puniſhment, Sir A. A. * 
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all he could from any ſuch attempt, ſhowing him the 
danger of it, and told him it would be ſufficient to re- 
move him out of the way, by ſending him with a com- 
mand into Ireland. This Cromwell, as things ſtood, 
would be glad to accept; but this would not fatisfy 
Mr. Hollis. When he came to the houſe the matter 
was brought into debate, and it was moved, that Crom- 
well, and thoſe guilty with him, ſhould be puniſhed. 
Cromwell, who was in the houſe, no ſooner heard this, 
but he ſtole out, took horſe, and rode immediately to 
the army, which, as I remember, was at Triplow- 
heath ; there he acquainted them what the preſbyterian 
party was a doing in the houſe, and made ſuch uſe of 
it to them, that they, who were before in the power 
of the parliament, now united together under Crom- 
well, who immediately led them away to London, 
giving out menaces againſt Hollis and his party as they 
march, who with Stapleton and ſome others were fain 
to fly; and thereby the independent party becoming 
the ſtronger, they, as they called it, purged the houſe, 
and turned out all the preſbyterian party. Cromwell, 
{ome time after, meeting ſir A. A. told him, I am be- 
holden to you for your kindneſs to me; for you, I hear, 
were for letting me go without puniſhment ; but your 
friend, God be thanked, was not wiſe enough to take 
your advice.” | | n OT 
Monk, after the death of Oliver Cromwell, and the 
removal of Richard, marching with the army he had 
with him into England, gave fair promiſes all along in 
his way to London to the Rump that were then fitting, 
who had ſent commiſſioners to him that accompanied 
him. When he was come to town, though he had pro- 
miſed fair to the Rump and commonwealth party on 
one hand, and gave hopes to the royaliſts on the other; 
yet at laſt agreed with the french ambaſſador to take 
the government on himſelf, by whom he had promiſe 
from Mazarine of aſſiſtance from France to ſupport 
him in his undertaking. This bargain was ſtruck u 
between them late at night, but nor ſo ſecretly but that 
his wife, who had poſted herſelf conveniently behind 
the hangings, where ſhe could hear all that paſſed, 
| 5 8 7 finding 
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finding what was reſolved, ſent her brother Clarges 
away immediately with notice of it to ſir A. A. She 
was zealous for the reſtoration of the king, and had 
therefore promiſed fir A. to watch her huſband, and in- 
form him from time to time how matters went. Upon 


this notice fir A. cauſed the council of ſtate, whereof 


he was one, to be ſummoned; and when they were 
met, he deſired the clerks might withdraw, he having 
matter of great importance to communicate to them: 

The doors of the council-chamber being locked, and. 
the keys laid upon the table, he began to charge Monk, 

not in a direct and open accuſation, but in obſcure in- 
timations, and doubtful expreſſions, giving ground of 
ſuſpicion, that he was playing falſe with them, and not 
doing as he promiſed. This he did ſo ſkilfully and in- 
cellivibly to Monk, that he perceived he was diſco- 
vered; and therefore in his anſwer to him fumbled and 
ſcemed out of order; ſo that the reſt of the council 


perceived there was ſomething in it, though they knew 
not what the matter was; and the general at laſt 


averring that what had been ſuggeſted was upon ground- 
leſs ſuſpicions, and that he was true to his principles, 
and ſtood firm to what he had profeſſed to them, and had 
no ſecret defigns that ought to diſturb them, and that, 
he was ready to give them all manner of ſatisfaction ; - 
whereupon fir A. A. cloſing with him, and making a 
farther uſe of what he had ſaid than he intended: for 
he meant no more than ſo far as to get away from them 
ypon this aſſurance which he. gave them. But fir A. A. 
told him, that if he was ſincere in what he had ſaid, he 
might preſently remove all ſcruples, if he would take 
away their commiſſions from ſuch and ſuch officers in his 
army, and give them to thoſe whom he named; and that 
preſently before he went out of the room. Monk was in 
himſelf no quick man ; he was guilty alone among a com- 
pany of men who he knew not what they would do with 
him; for they all ſtruck in with fir A. A. and plainly 
perceived that Monk had deſigned ſome foul play. In 
theſe ſtraits being thus cloſe preſſed, and knowing not 
how elſe to extricate himſelf, he conſented to what was 
Propoſed ; and ſo ens” before he ſtirred, a great 
: | part 
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part of the commiſſions of his officers were changed ; 
and fir Edward Harley, amongſt the reſt, who. was a 
member of the council, and there preſent, was made 
governor of Dunkirk in the room of fir William Lock. 
hart, and was ſent away immediately to take poſſeſſion 
of it. By which means the army ceaſed to be. at 
Monk's devotion, and was put into hands that would 
not ſerve him in the deſign he had undertaken. The 
french ambaſſador, who had the night before ſent away 
an expreſs to Mazarine, poſitively: to aſſure him that 
things went here as he deſired, and that Monk was 
fixed by him in his reſolution to take on himſelf the 
government, was not a little aſtoniſhed the next day to 
find things taking another turn; and indeed this ſo 


much diſgraced him in the french court, that he was 


preſently called home, and ſoon after broke his heart. 
This was that which gave the great turn to the reſto- 
ration of king Charles II, whereof ſir A. had laid the 


plan in his head a long time before, and carried it on, 
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Quantus hic ſitus eſt ex titulis, quod rarò, diſcas. 
Baro A$sHLxy de Winborne St. Giles, | 
Deinde Comes Shafteſburienfis, 
Cancellarius Scaccarij, Ærarij Triumvir, 
| Magnus Angliz Cancellarius 


; |." 7 ancuaus,.&c. 

Haæc non Sepulchri ornamenta, ſed Viri. 
Quippe quæ nec Majoribus debuit nec favori. 
Comitate, acumine, — conſilio, animo, conſtantia, 

| | e, e ; 
Vix Parem alibi invenias, Superiorem certè nullibi. 
+ Libertatis Civilis, Eccleſiaſticæ, | 
Propugnator ſtrenuus, indefeſſus. 


CARO LO Secyndo à Sanctioribus & Secretioribus | 


Vitæ publicis commodis impenſæ memoriam & laudes, 


Stante libertate, nunquam obliterabit 
Iempus edax, nec edacior Invidia. 

Servo pecori inutilia, inviſa magna exempla. 
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THREE LETTERS writ by the E. of Syarreszury 

. whilſt Priſoner in the Tower; one to K. Charles II, 
another to the D. of York, a third to a Noble Lord: 
found with Mr, Lockz's Mtwors relating to the 
Life of Anthony, Firſt Earl of Shafteſbury, 


| To King Cnarrxs II. 
SIR, 
HE Almighty God, the King of kings, permitted 
A Job to diſpute with him, and to order his cauſe 
before him; give me leave therefore, great fir, to lay 
my caſe before your majeſty, and to plead not only my 
innocence. but my merits towards your majeſty ; for 
« my integrity will I hold faſt, and will not let it go; 
« my heart ſhall not reproach me ſo long as I live.” 
I had the honour to have a principal hand in your 
reſtoration ; neither did J act in it, but on a principle 
of piety and honour: I never betrayed (as your majeſty 
knows) the party or councils I was of. I kept no cor- 
reſpondence with, nor I made no fecret addrefles to 
your majeſty ; neither did I endeavour to obtain any 
rivate terms or articles for myſelf, or reward for what 
had or ſhould do, In whatever I did toward the 
ſervice of your majefty, I was ſolely acted by the ſenſe 
of that duty I owed to God, the engliſh nation, and 
our majeſty's juſt right and title, I ſaw the hand of 
Nvidince that had led us through various forms of 


government, and had given power into the hands of 
_ ſeveral ſorts of men, but he had given none of them a 


heart to uſe it as they ſhould; they all fell to the prey, 
ſought not the good or ſettlement of the nation, endea- 
voured only the enlargement and continuance of their 
own authority, and graſped at thoſe very powers they 
had complained of ſo much, and for which ſo bloody 
and ſo fatal a war had been raiſed and continued in the 
bowels of the nation. I obſerved the leaders of the 
reg | 1 — 
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great parties of religion, both laity and clergy, ready 
and forward to deliver up the rights and liberties of the 
people, and to introduce an abſolute dominion ; ſo that 
tyranny might be eſtabliſhed in the hands of thoſe that 
favoured their way, and with whom they might have 
hopes to divide the preſent ſpoil, having no eye to 
Sung, or thought of future things. One of the laſt 
cenes of this confuſion was general Lambert's ſeizing 
of the government in a morning by force of arms, turn- 
ing out the parliament and their council of ſtate, and 
in their room erecting a committee of ſafety. The 
news of this gives a great ſurprize to general Monk, 
who commanded the army in Scotland.“, , „ 


To the D. of YoRK, 
SIR, 


I Humbly confeſs I never thought my perſon or my 
principles acceptable to your royal highneſs ; but at 
that juncture of time and occafion when I was com- 
mitted,, I had no reaſon to expect you ſhould be my 
ſevere enemy. Reputation is the greateſt concern of 
great dealers in the world ; great princes are the greateſt 
dealers; no reputation more their intereſt than to be 
thought merciful, relievers of the diſtreſſed, and main- 


tainers of the ancient laws and rights of their country. 


This I ever wiſh may attend your royal highneſs, and 
that I may be one inſtance of it. 
To the Lord 
My Lord, 


I Had prepared this for your meeting in December ; 
but that being adjourned to the 3d of April, an age 


to an old infirm man, eſpecially ſhut up in a winter's 
priſon ; forgive me if I ſay you owe yourſelf and your 
| | poſterity, 
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poſterity, as well as me, the endeavouring to remove ſo 
ſevere a precedent on one of your members ;. ſuch as I 
may truly ſay is the firſt of the kind, and I pray heartily 
may be the laſt. Your interceſſion to his majeſty, if it 
be general, is not like to be refuſed; if you are ſingle, 
yet.you have done honourably, and what I ſhould have 

done for you. | | £74 
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TO THE 


IEEE ” 


HE following letters, offered to your peruſal, are 
the genuine productions of thoſe gentlemen, to 
whom they are attributed. 0 
They contain not only ſuch civil and polite conver- 
ſation, as friendſhip produces among men of parts, 
learning, and candour; but ſeveral matters relating to 
literature, and more particularly to Mr. Locke's no- 
tions, in his“ Eſſay concerning human underſtand- 
*« ing,” and in ſome of his other works: and therefore 
I cannot doubt of your thanks for the preſent I make 
you. For, though the curioſity of ſome, to ſee what- 
ever drops from the pens of great men, and to inform 
themſelves in their private characters, their tempers, 
diſpoſitions, and manner of converſing with their 
friends, would perhaps have juſtified me, in publiſhing | 
any letters of Mr. Locke's, and of his friends to him, 
that were not letters of mere buſineſs ; yet my regard 
to what I take to be the more general judgment of the 
public, has determined me to publiſh ſuch only, as have 
relation to this twofold view, and ſhall determine me 
hereafter, if gentlemen, that have any letters of Mr. 
Locke's by them, think fit to communicate them to me, 
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Mr. Lock to Mr. MoLyNntvx. 
SIR, London, July 16, 1692. 


"PHOUGH the extraordinary compliment you were 
| pleaſed to make me, in the epiſtle dedicatory *, 


_ ealily. perſuaded me, from whom that preſent was likely 


to come; when, at my coming to town, I found your 


book left for me, by Mr. Tooke, at my bookſellers ; 


— 


yet my conſciouſneſs, how little I could deſerve the 
one, or the other, from you, made me fear ſome miſtake, 


till inquiring of Mr. Tooke himſelf, he afſured me of 


the favour you had done me. I will not pretend to re- 
turn you ſuch thanks as I ought, till I can write ſuch a 
book as your's is. Only give me leave to ſay, that if 
my trifle could poſſibly be an occaſion of vanity to me, 
you have done moſt to make it ſo, ſince I could ſcarce 
orbear to applaud myſelf, upon fuch a teſtimony from 


one who ſo well underſtands demonſtration, did I not 


_ — 
—— i * — 
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* Before A Treatiſe of Dioptrics, printed at London 1692, wherein 
it is ſaid, ©* that to none do we owe, for a greater advancement in this 
«« part of philoſophy, (viz. logic) than to the incomparable Mr. Locke, 
«« who, in his kibay of Human Underſtanding, hath rectified more re- 
«© ceived miſtakes, and delivered more profound truths, eſtabliſhed on 
« experience and obſervation, for the direction of man's mind in the 
« proſecution of knowledge, (which I think may be properly termed 
* fogic) than are to be met with in all the volumes of the ancients. He 
« has clearly overthrown all thoſe metaphyſical whimſies, which infected 
© men's brains with a ſpice of madneſs, _— they feigned a know- 
« ledge where free + had none, by making a noiſe with ſounds, without 
e clear and diſtinct fignifications,” 92 ks 
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ſee that thoſe, who can be extreme rigorous and exact 
in the fearch of truth, can be as civil and as complai- 
ſant in their dealing with thoſe whom they take to be 
lovers of it. But this cannot keep me from being out 
of countenance at the receipt of ſuch obligations, with- 
out the hopes of making fuch returns as I ought. In- 
ftead of that, give me leave to do what is next to it, 
and let you ſee that I am not ſorry I am obliged to you. 
The bearer hereof, Dr. Sibelius, is a friend of mine, 
who comes to Dublin with a deſign to ſettle there, and 
I beg your aſſiſtance of him, in what lies in your way. 
I ſhall take it as a favour done to me. And methinks 
I have reaſon now to expect it of you, ſince you have 
done me, more than once, very great ones, when I had 
no reaſon to expect any at all. Sir, you have made 
great advances of friendſhip towards me, and you ſee 
they are not loſt upon me. I am very ſenfible of them, 
and would make ſuch an ufe of them as might affure 
you I ſhould take it for a new favour, if you would 
afford me an occaſion wherein I might, by any ſervice, 
tell you how much J am, TIT 
5 85 SIR, 
Your moſt humble, and. moſt obliged ſervant, 


Joux Locks. 


I had the honour to know one of your name at Leyden 
about ſeven or eight years ſince. If he be any relation 
of your's, and now in Dublin, I beg the favour of you 
to preſent my humble ſervice to him. 
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Mr, Morrxzux to Mr. Locks. 
SIR, 


UPON the arrival of our lord lieutenant in this place 
(which was on the 25th inſtant) I had the favour of a 
letter from you, by the hands of Dr. Sibelius. I can- 
not eaſily tell you how grateful it was to me, having the 
£2: _ higheſt 
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Migheſt eſteem for him that ſent ir, from the firſt moment 
that I was ſo happy as to ſee any of his writings; and 
therefore it was, that I was ſo ambitious of 'making a 
friendſhip with you, by preſenting you one of my trifles, 
which I ordered my bookſeller to lay before you, under 
this character, © as a mean teſtimony of the great re- 
e ſpect I had for the author of the Eſſay of Human 
* Underſtanding.” And fince I find, by your's to me, 
that my ambition is not fallen ſhort of its deſign; but 
that you are pleaſed to encourage me, by aſſuring me 
that I have made great advances of friendſhip towards 
you; give me leave to embrace the favour with all joy 
imaginable. And that you may judge of ſincerity by 
my open heart, I will plainly confeſs to you, that I 
have not in my life read any book with more fatisfaction 
than your eſſay; inſomuch, that a repeated peruſal of 
it is ſtill more pleaſant to me. N 
And I have endeavoured, with great ſucceſs, to re- 
commend it to the conſideration of the ingenious, in 
this place. Dr. King, biſhop of Derry, when he read 
it, made ſome ſlight remarks on the foremoſt parts of 
the book; but his buſineſs would not permit him to go 
through it all. What he did, rough as it was, he gave 
to me, and they are at your commands, when you 
pleaſe. 
One thing I muſt needs inſiſt on to you, which is, 
that you would think of obliging the world with © A 
© Treatiſe of Morals,” drawn up according to the 
hints you frequently give in your eſſay, of being demon- 
ſtrable, according to the mathematical method. This 
is moſt certainly true. But then the taſk muſt be un- 
dertaken, only by ſo clear and diftin& a thinker as you 
are. This were an attempt worthy your confideration. 
And there is nothing I ſhould more ardently with for 
than to ſee it. And therefore, good fir, let me beg of 
you to turn your thoughts this way; and if ſo young a 
fri Ip as mine have any force, let me prevail upon 
you. | | | 
— Upon my reading your eſſay, I was fo taken with it, 
that when I was in London, in Auguſt 1690, I made 
inquiry amongſt forme of * learned friends, for any 
2 
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other of your writings, if perhaps they knew any: 1 
was recommended, by ſome, to Two Diſcourſes 
concerning Government,” and a little © Treatiſe 
* concerning Toleration.” There is neither of them 
carries your name; and I will not venture to aſk you, 
whether they are your's or not? This only I think, no 
name need be aſhamed of either. 
Dr. Sibelius, I find, is your friend, and therefore 1 
aſſure him of all ſervice I can poſſibly do him. I will 
make it my. buſineſs to get him acquaintance in this 
place; and I dare promiſe him ſome of the beſt, _ 

The incloſed from my brother will tell you that he 
was your acquaintance in Leyden. I myſelf have been 
there, anno 1685, but had not the good fortune of 
being known to you. But from this time I ſhall reckon 
myſelf happy in your friendſhip, and ſhall ever ſubſcribe 
myſelf 

' Your moſt affectionate, and moſt obliged 


humble ſervant, 
WILL. MoLyNevux. 


* 
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Mr. Locks to Mr. MoLyxtvux. 
SIR, + London, Sept. 20, 1692 


THERE being: nothing, that I think of ſo much 
value, as the acquaintance and friendſhip of knowing 
and worthy men, you may eaſily. gueſs how much 1 
find myſelf obliged, 1 will not ſay by the offer, but by 
the gift you have made me, of your's. That. which 

confirms me in the aſſurance of it, is the little pretence 

J have to it. For, knowing myſelf, as I do, 1 cannot 


think ſo vainly of myſelf, as to imagine that you ſhould 
make ſuch overtures and expreſſions of kindneſs to me, 
for any other end, but merely as the pledges and exerciſe 
of it. I return you therefore my thanks, as for the 
greateſt and moſt acceptable preſent you could have 
made me; and. deſire you to believs, that fince I can- 
IS; 2 5 £5 | | not 
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not hope that the returns, which I made you of mine, 
ſhould be of any great uſe to you, I ſhall endeavour to 
make it up, as well as I can, with an high eſteem, and 
perfect ſincerity. . You muſt, therefore, expect to have 
me live with you hereafter, with all the liberty and 
aſſurance of a ſettled friendſhip. For meeting with 
but few men in the world, whoſe acquaintance I find 
much reaſon to covet, I make more than ordinary 
haſte into the familtarity of a rational inquirer after, 
and lover of truth, whenever I can light on any ſuch. 
There are beauties of the mind, as well as of the body, 
that take and prevail at firſt ſight: and wherever I 
have met with this, I have readily ſurrendered myſelf, 
and have never yet been deceived in my expectation. 
Wonder not therefore, if, having been thus wrought 
on, I begin to converſe with you, with as much free- 
dom, as if we had begun our acquaintance when you 
were in Holland; and deſire your advice and aſſiſtance 
about a ſecond edition of my Eſſay, the former being 
now diſperſed. Vou have, I perceive, read it over ſo 
carefully, more than ence, that I know no- body I can 
more reaſonably conſult, about the miſtakes and defects 
of it. And J expect a great deal more, from any ob- 
jections you ſhall make, who comprehend the whole 
deſign and compaſs of it, than from one whe has read 
but a part of it, or meaſures it, upon a ſlight reading, 
by his own prejudices. You will find, by my epiſtle 
to the reader, that I was not inſenſible of the fault I com- 
mitted, by being too long upon ſome: points; and the 
repetitions, that by my way of writing of it, had got in, 
J let it paſs with, but not without advice ſo to do. But 
now, that my notions are got into the world, and have 
in ſome meaſure buſtled through the oppoſition and 
difficulty they were like to meet with from the received 
opinion, and that prepoſſeſſion, which might hinder 
them from being underſtood upon a ſhort propoſal ; I 
aſk you, whether it would not he better now to pare 
off, in a ſecond edition, a great part of that, which 
cannot but appear ſuperfluous to an intelligent and 
attentive reader? If you are of that mind, I ſhall beg 
the favour of you to mark to me theſe paſſages, which 
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you would think fitteſt to be left out. If there be * 
thing, wherein you think me miſtaken, I beg you to 

deal freely with me, that either I may clear it. up to 
you, or reform it in the next edition. For I flatter 


myſelf that I am fo ſincere a lover of truth, that it is 


very indifferent to me, ſo I am poſſeſſed of it, whether 
it be by my own, or any other's diſcovery. For I 
count any parcel of this gold not the leſs to be valued, 

nor not the leſs enriching, becauſe I wrought it not out of 
the mine myſelf. I think every one ought to contribute 
to the common ſtock, and to have no other ſcruple, or 
ſhyneſs, about the receiving of truth, but that he be 
not impoſed on, and take counterfeit, and what will 


not bear the touch, for genuine and real truth, I doubt 


not but, to one of your largeneſs of thought, that, in 
the reading of my book, you miſs ſeveral things, that 
22 belong to my ſubject, and you would think 

longs to the ſyſtem: if, in this part too, you will 
communicate your thoughts, you will do me a favour. 
For though I will not ſo far flatter myſelf, as to under- 
take to fill up the gaps, which you may obſerve in it; 
yet it may be of uſe, where mine is at a ſtand, to 
ſuggeſt to others matter of farther contemplation, 
This I often find, that what men by thinking have 
made clear to themſelves, they are apt to think, that 
upon the firft ſuggeſtion. it ſhould be ſo to others, and 
ſo let it go, not ſufficiently explained ; not conſidering 
what may be very clear to themſelves, may be very 
obſcure to others. Your penetration and quickneſs 


\ hinders me from expecting from you many complaints: 


of this kind. But, if you have met with any thing, in 
your reading of my ha which at firſt ſight you ſtuck 
at, I ſball think ir a ſufficient reaſon, in the next edi- 


tion, to amend it, for the benefit of meaner readers. 


The remarks of that learned gentleman you mention, 
which you ſay you have in your hands, I ſhall receive 
as a favour from vou. 

Though by the view I had of cd ideas, whilſt I 
was conſidering that ſubje&, I thought I ſaw that mo- 
rality might be demonſtratively made out; yet whether 
J am able ſo; to make it out, is another queſtion. Every 

: I one 
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one could not have demonſtrated what Mr. Newton's 
book hath ſhown to be demonſtrable; but to ſhow my 


readineſs to obey your commands, I Thall nat decline 


the firſt leiſure I can get, to employ ſome thoughts 
that way; unleſs I find what I have ſaid in my eſſay 
ſhall have ſtirred up ſome abler man to prevent me, 
and effectually do that ſervice to the world. 
We had here; the $th inſtant, a very ſenſible earth- 
quake, there being ſcarce an houſe, wherein it was not 
by ſome body or other felt. We have news of it at 
ſeveral places, from Cologn as far as Briſtol, Whether 
jt reached you I have not heard. If it did, I would be 
glad to know, what was the exact time ut was felt, if 
any body obſerved it. By the queen's pendulum at 
Kenſington, which the ſhake ſtopped- from going, it 
was 2 h. poſt m. At Whitehall; where I obſerved it, 
it was by my watch 2 h. 5 m. poſt m. Which, ſup- 
poling the queen's pendulum went exact; and addi 
the equation of that day, will fall near the time mar 
by my watch, or a little-later. If there could be found 
people, that in the whole extent of it, did by well- 
adjuſted clocks exactly obſerve the time, one might 
ſee whether it were all one ſhock, or proceeded gradu- 
ally from one place to another. 


J thank you for having taken Dr. Sibelius into your 


protection. I deſire you, with my ſervice, to preſent 
my moſt humble thanks to your brother, for the favour 
of his letter; to which, though I have not time this 
poſt to return an anſwer, I ſhall not long delay my 
acknowledgments. 

I hope you will ſee; by the freedom J have here taken 
with you, that I begin to reckon myſelf amongſt your 
acquaintance. 'Uſe me fo, I befeech you. If there be 


affurance that F am, 
1 ; 81 R, 


Vour moſt humble, and moſt faithful ſervant, 
. | Jon Locke, 


any fervice I can do you here, employ me, with an 


ii 
| 
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Mr. MoLynzvux to Mr. Locks. 


7 3 Dublin, Oct. 15,92, 

I DO moſt heartily beg your pardon for my long 
filence to yours of the 20th laſt. Our then approach- 
ing parliament was the occaſion of my not returning 
you an immediate anſwer; and I expected withal to 
ive you a more large account of ſome things, you de- 
fire from me. But, ſeeing no immediate hopes of 
leifure, by reaſon of our parliamentary buſineſs, I 
venture at preſent to ſend you only the incloſed rough 
papers. And till I can have an opportunity myſelf of 
reviſing your book, have put it into the hands of a 
very ingenious and learned perſon, who promiſes me 
to give his obſervations in writing ; which, as ſoon as 
obtained, I ſhall tranſmit to you,—The earthquake was 
not at all felt here. am wonderfully pleaſed that you 
give me hopes of ſeeing a moral eſſay from your hand; 
which I aſſure you, fir, with all ſincerity, is highly 
reſpected by 
| Your moſt humble ſervant, 


WIII. Motynzux. 


* 
r 


„6— — 


Mr. Mor vxrux to Mr. Locks. 


Six, re e | Dublin, Dec. 22, 1692, x 


I' NOW fit down to anſwer your's of September 20, 
concerning the ſecond edition of your hook, wherein 
you deſire my opinion and advice. And, after ſo long 
conſideration of the matter, as between that and this; 
and conſulting ſame ingenious heads here about it, I 
can ſay but little; only that the ſame judicious hand, 
that firſt ſormed it, is beſt able to reform it, where he | 
ſees convenient. I never quarrelled with a book for 
being too prolix, eſpecially where the prolixity is pen 

t, 
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ſant, and tends to the illuſtration of the matter in hand, 
as I am ſure your's always does. And, after I received 
your letter on this ſubject, I communicated the con- 
tents thereof to two very ingenious perſons here; and, 
at the ſame time, I lent them your book, deſiring them 
to examine it ſtrictly; and to find out, and note, what- 
ever might be changed, added, or ſubſtracted. And 
after a diligent peruſal, they agreed with me in the 
ſame concluſion, viz. that the work, in all its parts, 
was ſo wonderfully, curious and inſtructive, that they 
would not venture to alter any thing in it. But how-+ 
ever, that I may in ſome meaſure anſwer your expecta- 
tions, I ſhall briefly note to you, what I conceive on 
this ſubject. | . 

And, Iſt, the errata typographica (beſides thoſe men- 
tioned in the table) are many and great; theſe there- 
fore, in your next edition, are diligently to be cor- 
redteddl. 2 1 1. | 

2dly, pag. 270. It is aſſerted, ** that, without a 
« particular revelation, we cannot be certain, that 
** matter cannot think, or that omnipotency may not 
te endow matter with a power of thinking.” | 

And pag. 314, 315- the immateriality of God is 
« evinced from the abſolute impoſſibility of -matter's 
* thinking.“ Theſe two places, I know, have been 
ſtumbled at by ſome, as not conſiſtent. To me indeed 
they appear, and are, very agreeable; and I have clearly 
evinced their conſiſtency to thoſe that have ſcrupled 
them. But I thought fit to give you. this hint, that in 
your next edition you may prevent any ſuch doubt. 
My ſenſe of theſe two places is this, In the firſt it is 
ſaid, * that we cannot tell (without a particular reve- 
lation to the contrary) “ but an almighty God can 
« make matter think.” In the other it is aſſerted, 
that unthinking matter cannot be this almighty 
* God.” The next place I take notice of, as requiring 
ſome farther explication, js your diſcourſe about man's 
liberty and neceſſity. This thread ſeems ſo wonderfully 
fine ſpun in your book, that, at laſt, the great queſtion 
of liberty and neceſſity ſeems to vaniſh. . And herein 
you ſeem to make all fins to proceed from our under- 
ſtandings, 
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ſtandings, or to be againſt conſcience, and not ar all 
from the depravity of our wills. Now it ſeems harſh 
to you, that a man will be damned, becauſe he under- 
ſtands no better than he does. What you ſay concern= 
ing genera and ſpecies is unqueſtionably true; and yet 
it ſeems hard to aſſert, that there is no ſuch ſort of 
creatures in nature, as birds: for though we may be 
ignorant of the particular eſſence, that makes a bird to 
be a bird, or that determines and diſtinguiſhes a bird 
from a beaſt ; or the juſt limits and boundaries between 
each ; yet we can no more doubt of a ſparrow's being 
a bird, and an horſe's being a beaſt, than we can of 
this colour being black, and the other white : though, 
by ſhades, they may be made ſo gradually to vaniſh 
into each other, that we cannot tell where either deter- 
mines. . | | | | 
But all this I write more in deference to your deſires 
from me, than to ſatisfy myſelf, that I have given you 
any material hints, or have offered any confiderable ob- 
jection, that is worth your notice and removal. Mr. 
Norris's unfortunate attempts on your book ſufficiently 
teſtify its validity; and truly I think he trifles ſo egre- 
gioufly, that he ſhould forewarn all men how far they 
venture to criticiſe on your work. But thus far, after 
all, I'll venture to intimate to you, that if you are for 
another work of this kind, I ſhould adviſe you to let 
this ſtand as it does. And your next ſhould be of a 
model wholly new, and that is by way of logic; ſome- 
thing accommodated to the uſual forms, together with 
the conſideration of extenſion, ſolidity, mobility, think 
ing, exiſtence, duration, number, &c. and of the mind 
of man and its powers; as may make up a complete 
body of what the ſchools call logic and metaphyſics. 
This I am the more inclinable to adviſe on two ac- 
counts; firſt, becauſe I have lately ſęeen Johannis Cle- 
rici Logica, Ontologia, et Pneumatologia, in all which 
he has little extraordinary, but what he borrows from 
you; and in the alteration he gives them, he robs them 
of their native beauties; which can only be preferved 
to them by the fame incomparable art that firſt framed 
them. Secondly, I was the firſt that recommended and 
| lent 
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lent to the reverend provoſt of our univerſity, Dr. Aſhe, 
a moſt learned and ingenious man, your eſſay, with 
which he was ſo wonderfully pleaſed and fatisfied, that 
he has ordered it to be read by the bachelors in the 
college, and ſtrictly examines them in their. progreſs 
therein. Now a large diſcourſe, in the way of a logic, 
would be much more taking in the univerſities, wherein 
youths do not ſatisfy themſelves to have the breeding 
or buſineſs of the place, unleſs they are engaged in 
ſomething that bears the name and form of logic. 

This, fir, is in ſhort what offers itſelf to me, at pre- 
ſent, concerning your work. There remains only, that 
I again put you in mind of the ſecond member of your 
diviſion of ſciences, the ars practica, or ethics; you 
cannot imagine what an earneſt defire and expectation I 
have raiſed, in thoſe that are acquainted with your 
writings, by the hopes I have given them from your 
promiſe of endeavouring ſomething on that ſubject. 
Good fir, let me renew my requeſts to you therein ; for 
believe me, fir, it will be one of the moſt uſeful and 
glorious undertakings that can employ you. The 
touches you give, in many places of your book, on this. 
ſubje&, are wonderfully curicus, and do largely teſtify 
your great abilities that way ; and I am ſure the pravity 
of men's morals does mightily require the moſt power- 
ful means to reform them. Be as large as it is poſſible 
on this ſubject, and by all means let it be in engliſh. 
He that reads the 45th ſection, in your 129th page, will 
be inflamed to read more of the ſame kind, from the 
ſame incomparable pen. Look, therefore, on yourſelf 
as obliged by God Almighty to undertake this taſk 
(pardon me, fir, that I am fo free with you, as to inſiſt 
to yourſelf on your duty, who, doubtleſs, underſtand - 
it better than I can tell you) ſuffer not therefore your 
thoughts to reſt, till. you have finiſhed it ; and that God 
Almighty may ſucceed your labours, is, and ſhall be 


the prayer of, TD 
Worthy Sis, | 
Vout intirely affectionate humble ſervant, 


WiIII. MoLyNtux, 
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Mr. Locke to Mr. Mol vxNrux. 

1 1 Oates, Dec. 26, 1692. 

WHATEVER has happened to give you leiſure 
ſooner than was expected, I hope to receive ſome ad- 
vantage by it. And that now you will be able to ſend 
me your own thoughts on my book, _— with the 
obſervations of your friend, into whoſe hands'you have 
put it with that deſign. I return you my humble 
thanks for the papers you did me the favour to ſend 


me in your laſt : but am apt to think you agree with 
me that there 1s very little in thoſe papers, wherein 


either my ſenſe is not miſtaken, or very little, wherein 


the argument is directly againſt me. I ſuppoſe that 
learned gentleman, if he had had the leiſure to read my 
eſſay quite through, would have found ſeveral of his 
objections might have been ſpared. And I can eafily 
forgive thoſe who have not been at the pains to read the 
third book. of my eſſay, if they make uſe of expreſſions 
that, when examined, ſignify nothing at all, in defence 
of hypotheſes, that have = poſſeſſed their minds, 
Iam far from imagining myſelf infallible ; but yet 1 

ſhould be loth to differ from any thinking man, being 
fully perſuaded there are very few things of pure ſpecu- 
lation, wherein two thinking men, who impartially 
ſeek truth, can differ, if they give themſelves the leiſure 
to examine their hypotheſes, and underſtand 'one ano- 
ther. I, preſuming you to be of this make, whereof 
ſo few are to be found (for it is not every one that 
thinks himſelf a lover, or ſecker of truth, who ſincerely 
does it) took the liberty to deſire your objections, that 

in the next edition I might correct my miſtakes. Fot 
J am not fond of any thing in my book, becauſe I have 

once thought or ſaid it. And therefore I beg you, if 


you will give yourſelf the pains to look over my book 


again with this deſign, to oblige me, that you would 
uſe all manner of freedom, both as to matter, ſtyle, 
diſpoſition, and every thing wherein, in your own 
thoughts, any thing appears to you fit, in the leaſt, ta 

be 
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be altered, omitted, explained, or added. I find none 
ſo fit, nor ſo fair judges, as thoſe whoſe minds the 
ſtudy of mathematics has opened, and diſ-entangled 
from the cheat of words, which has too great an in- 
Auence .in all the other, which go for ſciences: and I 
think (were it not for the doubtful and fallacious uſe 
that is made of thoſe ſigns) might be made much more 
ſciences than they are. 

I ſent order, ſome time ſince, that a poſthumous 
piece of Mr. Boyle's ſhould be given to your bookſeller 
in London, to be conveyed to you. It is A General 
„ Hiſtory of the Air;”” which, though left by him 
very imperfect, yet I think the very defign of it will 
pleaſe you; and it is caſt into a method that any one who 
pleaſes may add to it, under any of the ſeveral titles, 
as his reading or obſervation ſhall furniſh him with 
matter of fact. If ſuch men as you are, curious and 
knowing, would join to what Mr. Boyle had collected 
and prepared what comes in their way, we might hope, 
in ſome. time, to have a conſiderable hiſtory of the air, 
than which I ſcarce know any part of natural philo- 
ſophy would yield more variety and uſe; but it is a 
ſubject too large for the attempts of any one man, and 
will require the aſſiſtance of many hands to make it a 
hiſtory very ſhort of complete. e % 

Since I did myſelf the honour to write to your bro- 
ther, I have been very ill, to which you muſt pardon 
ſome part of the length of my filence. But my eſteem 
and reſpect for you is founded upon ſomething ſo much 
beyond compliment and ceremony, that I hope you 
will not think me the leſs ſo, though I do not every 
poſt importune you with repeated profeſſions that I am, 


SIR, 
Your moſt humble ſervant, 


Joux Locks. - 
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7 


Mr. Locks to Mr. Mor vnevs. 


Ss, | Oates, Jan, 20, 1692-3. 


HAD 1 known 1 ſheuld, wichin ſo few days, have 
received the favour of ſuch a letter as your's of Dec. 22, 
1 ſhould not have troubled you with mine, that went 
hence but a little before the receipt of your's. I was 
afraid, in reading the beginning of your's, that I had 
not fo great an intereſt in you as I flattered myſelf, and 
upon a preſumption whereof it was, that I took the 
| liberty ſo confidently to aſk your advice, concerning 
the ſecond edition of my book. But what followed 
fatisfied me, that it was your civility, and not reſerved- 
neſs, made you tell me, that the ſame band, which firſt 
formed it, is beſt able to reform it. Could I flatter 
_ ſo, as to think I deſerved all that you ſay of me, 

r obliging letter, I ſhould yet think you a better 
ih e of what is to be reformed in my book, than 1 
— 2 You have given the world proofs of your great 
penetration, and J have received great marks of your 
candqur. But were the inequality between us as much 
to my advantage, as it is on the other fide, I ſhould 
nevertheleſs beg your opinion. Whatſoever is our own, 
let us do what we can, ſtands a little too near us to be 
viewed as it ſhould: and, though we ever ſo ſincerely 
aim at truth, yet our own thoughts, judging ſtill of our 
own thoughts, may be ſuſpected to overlook errours 
and miſtakes. And I ſhould think he valued himſelf 
more than truth, and prefumed too much on his own 
abilines, who r not be willing to have all the 
exceptions could be made, by any ingenious friend, be- 
fore he ventured any thing into the public. I therefore 
heartily thank you, for thoſe you have ſent me, and for 
conſulting ſome of your friends, to the ſame purpoſe : 
and beg the favour, if any thing more occurs from 
your own, thoughts, or from them, you will be pleaſed 
to communicate it to me, if it be but thoſe errata typo- 
graphica you meet with, not taken notice of in the 
table. I confeſs, I thought ſome of the explications 
in 
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in my book too long, though turned ſeveral ways, to 
make thoſe abſtract notions the eaſier fink into minds 
prejudiced in the ordinary way of education; and there- 
fore I was of a mind to contract it, But finding you, 
and ſome other friends of mine, whom I conſulted in 
the caſe, of a contrary opinion, and that, you judge the 
redundancy in it a pardonable fault, I ſhall take very 


little pains to reform it. 
Il confeſs what I fay, page 270, compared with 314, 
315, may, to an unwary reader, ſeem to contain a con- 
tradiction : but you, conſidering right, perceive that 
there is none. But it not being reaſonable. for me to 
expect, that every body ſhould read me with that judg+ 
ment you do, and obſerve the deſign and foundation of 
what I ſay, rather than ſtick barely in the words, it is 
fit, as far as may be, that I accommodate myſelf to 
ordinary readers, and avoid the appearances of contra. 
diction, even in their thoughts, P. 314, I ſuppoſe 
matter, in its own natural ſtate, void of thought; a 
ſuppoſition I concluded would not be denied me, or not 
hard to be proved, if it ſhould; and thence I inferred, 
matter could not be the firſt eternal being. But, page 
270, I thought it no abſurdity, or contradiction, to 
ſuppoſe, © that, a thinking, omnipotent being once 
« granted, ſuch a being might annex to ſome ſyſtems 
« of matter ordered in a way, that he thought fit, a 
« capacity of ſome degrees of ſenſe and thinking.” 
To avoid this appearance of a contradiction, in my two 
ſuppoſitions, and clear it up to leſs attentive readers, I 
intend in the ſecond edition to alter it thus, if you 
think 1t will do: «wag 


* 


P. 270. 1. 20. read, For I fee no contradiction in 
eit, that the firſt, eternal, thinking being, or omni- 
e potent ſpirit, ſhould, if he pleaſed, give to certain . 
« 1{yſtems of created, ſenſeleſs matter, put together as 
ehe thinks fit, ſome degrees of ſenſe, perception, and 
thought ; though I judge it no leſs than a contradic- 
tion, to ſuppoſe matter (which is evidently, in its 
own nature, without ſenſe and thought) ſhould be 
the eternal, firſt, thinking being. hat certainty 
of knowledge can any one have, that ſome percep- 

ad, 2 tions, 
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tions, ſuch as, v. g. pleaſure and pain, ſhould not be 
* in ſome bodies themſelves after“ 

P. 315. I. 5. read, © Thought can never begin to 

* be: for it is impoſſible to conceive that matter, either 

* with or without motion, could have originally, in 
and from itſelf, ſenſe, perception, and knowledge; 

« as is evident from hence, that ſenſe, perception, and 
knowledge muſt then be a property eternally inſe- 

* parable from matter, and every particle of it. Not 
& to add, that though our general or ſpecific concep- 
te tion of matter makes us ſpeak of it as one thing ; 

yet really all matter is not one individual thing, 
e neither is there any ſuch thing exiſting as one mate- 
& rial being, or one body, that we know or can con- 
« ceive. And therefore, if matter were the eternal, 
te firſt, cogitative being, there would not be one eter- 
* nal, infinite, cogitative being: but an infinite num 
« ber of finite, cogitative beings, independent one of 
, another, of limited force and diſtinct thoughts, which 
could never produce that order, harmony, and beauty, 
ce js to be found in nature. Since, therefore, whatſo- 
« ever is the firſt, eternal being muſt neceſſarily be 
, cogitative: and whatſoever is firſt of all things 
« higher degree, it neceſſarily follows, that the eternal, 

. ** firſt being cannot be matter.” Pray give me your 
opinion, whether, if I print it thus, it will not remove 
the appearance of any contradiction. 

I do not wonder to find you think my diſcourſe 
about liberty a little too fine ſpun; I had ſo much that 
thought of it myſelf, that I ſaid the ſame thing of it 
to ſome of my friends, before it was printed ; and told 
them, that upon that account I judged it beſt to leave 
it out ; but they perſuaded me to the contrary. When 

the connexion of the parts of my ſubje& brought me 
to the conſideration of power, I had no deſign to meddle 
with the queſtion of liberty; but barely purſued my 
thoughts in the contemplation of that power in man 

of * or preferring, which we call the will, as far 
as they would lead me, without any the leaſt bias to 
one ſide, or other; or, if there was any leaning in 
my mind, it was rather to the contrary fide of 3 
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| Where I found myſelf at the end of my purſuit. But 
doubting that it bore a little too hard upon man's 


liberty, I ſhowed it to a very ingenious but profeſſed 


arminian, and defired him, after he had conſidered it, 
to tell me his objections, if he had any, who frankly 
confeſſed he could carry it no farther. I confeſs, I 
think there, might be ſomething ſaid, which with a 
great many men would paſs for a ſatisfactory anſwer to 
your objection ; but it not ſatisfying me, I neither pur 


it into my book, nor ſhall now into my letter. If I 


have put any fallacy on myſelf, in all that deduction, 
as it may be, and I have been ready to ſuſpect it my- 
ſelf, you will do me a very acceptable kindneſs to ſhow 
it me, that I may reform it. But if you will argue for, 
or againſt, liberty from conſequences, I will not under- 
take to anſwer you. For I own freely to you the weak- 
neſs of my underſtanding, that though it be unqueſti- 
onable, that there is omnipotence and omniſcience in 
God, our maker, and I cannot have a clearer percep- 
aon of any thing, than that I am, free; yet I cannot 
make freedom in man conſiſtent with omnipotence and 
omniſcience in God, though I am as fully perſuaded of 
both, as of any truths I moſt firmly aſſent to. And, 
therefore, I have long ſince given off the conſideration 
of that queſtion, reſolving all into this ſhort conclu- 
fion, that if it be poſſible for God to make a free agent, 
then man is free, though I ſee not the way of 1t. 

In the objection you raiſe about ſpecics, I fear you 
are fallen into the ſame difficulty I often found myſelf 
under, when I was writing on that ſubject, where I 
was very apt to ſuppoſe diſtinct ſpecies I could talk of, 
without names. For pray, ſir, conſider what it is you 
mean, when you ſay, that, we can no more doubt of 
<«« a ſparrow's being a bird, and a horſe's being a beaſt, 
than we can of this colour being black, and the 
other white, &c, but this, that the combination of 


ſimple ideas, which the word, bird, ſtands for, is to be 


found in that particular thing we call a ſparrow. And 
therefore I hope I have no-where ſaid, © there is ap 


< ſuch ſort of creatures in nature, as birds;“ if I have, 


it is bath contrary to truth and to my opinion, This I 
Vox. VIII. „ 5 
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do ſay, that there are real conſtitutions in things, from 
whence theſe ſimple ideas flow, which we obſerve com- 
bined in them. And this 1 farther ſay, that there are 
real diſtinctions and differences in thoſe real conſtitu- 
tions, one from another ; whereby they are diſtinguiſhed 
one from another, whether we think of them, or name 
them, or no: but that that whereby we diſtinguiſh and 
rank particular ſubſtances into forts, or genera and ſpe- 
Cies, is not thoſe real eflences, or internal conſtitutions, 
but ſuch combinations of ſimple ideas, as we obſerve in 
them. This I deſigned to ſhow, in lib. iii. c. 6. If, 
upon your peruſal of that chapter again, you find any 
thing contrary to this, I beg the favour of you to mark 
it to me, that I may correct it; for it is not what | 
think true. Some parts of that third book, concerning 
words, though the thoughts were eaſy and clear enough, 
yet coſt me moxe pains to expreſs, than all the reſt of 
my eſſay. And therefore I ſhall not much wonder, if 
there be in ſome. places of it obſcurity'and doubtful- 
neſs. It would be a great kindnefs from my readers t6 
oblige me, as you have done, by telling me any thing 
they find amiſs; for the printed book being more for 
others uſe than my own, it is fit J ſhould accommodate 
it to that, as much as I can; which truly is my inten 
tion. 
That which you propofe, of turning my eſſay into 
a body of logic and metaphyſics, accommodated to the 
uſual forms, though I thank you very kindly for it, 
and plainly ſee in it the care you have of the education 
of young fcholars, which is a thing of no ſmall mo- 
ment; yet J fear I ſhall ſcarce find time to do it: you 
have cut out other work for me, more to my liking, 
and I think of more ufe. Beſides that, if they have, 
in this book of mine, what you think the matter of 
theſe two ſcrences, or what you wilt call them; I like 
the method it is in, better than- that of the fchools, 
| Where I think it is no ſmall prejudice to knowledge, 
that predicaments, predicables, &c. being univerſally, 
M al} their ſyſtems, come to be looked on as neceſſar 
principles, or unqueſtionable parts of knowledge, juſt 
as they are fet down there. If logic be the firſt. thing 
oy | | - bo 
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to be taught young men, after grammar, as is the uſual 
method, I think yet jt ſhould be nothing but propoſi- 
tion and ſyllogiſm. But that being in order to their 
diſputing exerciſes in the univerſity, perhaps I may 
think thoſe may be ſpared too: diſputing being but an 
ill (not to ſay the worſt) way to knowledge. I ſay this 
not as pretending to change, or find fault with, what 
public allowance and eſtabliſhed practice has ſettled 
in univerſities; but to excuſe myſelf to you, from 
whom I cannot allow myſelf to differ, without telling 
you the true reaſons of it. For I ſee ſo much know- 
ledge, candour, and the marks of ſo much good-will to 
mankind in you, that there are few men, whoſe opinion 
I think ought to have ſo' much authority with me as 
yours. But, as to the method of learning, perhaps I 
may entertain you more at large hereafter: only now 
let me aſk you, 'fince you mention logic and metaphy- 
ſies in relation to my book, whether either of thoſe 
ſciences may ſuggeſt to you any new heads, fit to be in- 
ſerted into my eſſay, in a ſecofid edition? 

You have done too much honour to me in the re- 
commendation I ſee you have given to my book ; and 
I am the more pleaſed with it, becauſe I think it was not 
done out of kindneſs to one ſo much a ſtranger to you 
as 1 then was, But yet, pray do not think me ſo vain 
that I dare aſſume to myſelf almoſt any part of what 
you ſay of me in your laſt letter. Could I find in my- 
ſelf any. reaſon you could have to flatter me, I ſhould 
ſuſpect you reſolved to play the courtier a little. But 
I know what latitude civil and well-bred men allow 
themſelves with great ſincerity, where they are pleaſed, 
and kindneſs warms them. I am ſenſible of the obli- 

gation, and in return ſhall only tell you, that I ſhall 
ſpeedily ſet myſelf to obey your commands in the laſt 
dart of your letter. I beg your pardon for treſpaſſing 
o much on your patience, and am, : 


SIR, 
| Your moſt humble and moſt obliged ſervant, 
Jon Locke. 


X 2 | Mr. 
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"Mix. Mor NEUX to Mr. Locke. 


: Dublin, March 2, 98. 
Honoured S1R, 


YOURS of Jan. 20. came to my hands, juſt as I lay 
down on a bed of ſickneſs, being a ſevere colic, that 
held me nigh five weeks, and brought me very weak ; 
this was the more grievous to me, in that it kindered 
me from giving that ready anſwer to your letters, which 
I defired ; being very covetous, on all opportunities, of 
keeping up a correſpondence with one, for whom I had 
ſo great a reſpect. I am now, God be thanked, pretty 
well recovered; but yet weak, and have not yet ſtirred 
abroad. I know the bare ſignifying this to you is ſuffi- 
cient in my excuſe; ſo that, relying on your pardon, 
I proceed to anſwer your laſt. 

And firſt, ſir, believe me, that whatever reſpect 1 
have at any time uſed to you, has been the ſincere 
thoughts of my heart, and not the vain compliments 
that uſually paſs between courtiers, and, how extrava- 
gant ſoever, are looked upon as the effects of good 
breeding, and paſs only as ſuch, by licence. I think I 
know a worthy man when I meet him, and they are 
ſo rare in the world, that no honour is too great for 
thoſe that are ſuch. And I muſt plainly ſay it to your- 
ſelf, that ſo much humanity, candour, condeſcenſion, 
and good-nature, joined with ſo great judgment, learn- 
ing, and parts, I have not met with in any man living, 
as in the author of the Eſſay concerning Human 
5 Underſtanding. '* You ſo favourably entertain all 
men's objections, you are ſo deſirous to hear the ſenſe 
of others, you are ſo tender in differing from any man, 
that you have captivated me beyond reſiſtance. What 
you propoſe to add in thoſe places, which I intimated 
to you, as ſeemingly repugnant to unwary readers, 
p. 270 and 314, 315, is abundantly ſufficient ; unleſs 
you may think it convenient {for the prevention of all 
manner of ſcruple, and to ſhow your readers, that you 
ate aware of the objection that may be raiſed againſt 

theſe 
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theſe paſſages) to add in the margin a little note to 
that purpoſe, ſpecifying the ſeeming repugnancy that 

was in the firſt edition, and that, for the clearing thereof, 

you have thus farther illuſtrated it in this. Bur this, 
as every thing elſe, I propoſe with all ſubmiſſion to 
your better judgment. Mentioning the marginal note 
to you minds me to intimate, that I ſhould think it 
convenient, in your next edition, to expreſs the abſtract 
or content of each ſection in the margin, and to ſpare 
(if you think fit) the table of contents at the latter end 
of the book, though I think both may do beſt. I can 
allure you, for my own reading, and conſulting your 
book, I have put the table of contents to their refpec-. 
tive ſections throughout the whole. 

I am fully convinced, by the arguments you give me, 
for not turning your book into the oy e form of 
logic and metaphyſics; and I had no other reaſon to 
adviſe the other, but merely to get it promoted the 
eaſier in our univerſity ; one of the buſineſſes of which 
places is to learn according to the old forms. And this 
minds me to let you know the great joy and ſatisfaction 
of mind I conceived, on your promiſe of the method 
of learning; there could be nothing more acceptable to 
me, than the hopes thereof, and that on this account : 
I have but one child in the world, who is now nigh 
four years old, and promiſes well ; his mother left him 
to me very young, and my affections (I muſt confeſs) 
are ſtrongly placed on him: it has pleaſed God, by the 
liberal proviſions of our anceſtors, to free me from the 
toiling cares of providing a fortune for him; ſo that 
my whole ſtudy ſhall be to lay up a treaſure of know- 
ledge in his mind, for his happineſs both in this life 
and the next. And I have been often thinking of ſome 
method for his inſtruction, that may beſt obtain the 
end I propoſe. And now, to my great joy, I hope to 
be abundantly ſupplied by your method. And my bro- 
ther has ſometimes told me, that, whilſt he had the 
happineſs of your acquaintance at Leyden, you were 
upon ſuch a work, as this I deſire; and that toe, at 
the requeſt of a tender father, for the uſe of his only 
ſon. Wherefore, good fir, let me moſt carneſtly intreat 
9 EE. | Fou. 
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you, by no means to lay aſide this infinitely uſeful 
work, till you have finiſhed it; for it will be of vaſt 
advantage to all mankind, as well as particularly to me, 
your intire friend. And, on this conſideration of uſe- 


fulneſs to mankind, I will preſume again to remind 


you of your ** diſcourſe of morality .;** and I ſhall think 
myſelf very happy, if, by putting you on the thought, 
I ſhould be the leaſt occaſion of ſo great good to the 
world. What I have more to ſay, relating to your 
book, is of little or no moment; however, you fo 
readily entertain all men's thoughts of your works, that 
futile as mine are, you ſhall have a remark or two more 


from me. ; 


But firſt to your query, whether I know any new. 
heads from logic or metaphyſics to be inſerted in the 
ſecond edition of your effay : I anſwer, I know none, 
unleſs you think it may not do well to inſiſt more par- 


_ ticularly, and at large, on © eternz veritates, and the 


% principium individuationis. Concerning the firſt, 
you have ſome touches, page 281. F 31. p. 323. F 14. 
p. 345. F 14. and concerning the latter, p. 28. 5 4. 
P. 40. F 12. d WG 

Page 96. ſect. 9. you aſſert, what I conceive is an 
errour in fact, viz. © that a man's eye can diſtinguiſh 
«« a ſecond of a circle, whereof its ſelf is the centre.“ 
Wiereas it is certain, that few men's eyes can diſtin- 
guiſh leſs than 30 ſeconds, and moſt not under a minute, 
or 60 ſeconds, as is manifeſt from what Mr. Hook lays: 
down in his animadverſions, on the firſt part of Hevelii 
machina cœleſtis, p. 8, 9, &c. but this, as I ſaid be- 
fore, is only an errour in fact, and affects not the doc- 
trine laid down in the ſaid ſection. vs 

Page 341. fect. 2. you ſay, ff the. exiſtence of all 
re things without us (except only of God) is had by our 
«« ſenſes.” And p. 147. ſect. 33, 34, 35, 36, you ſhow - 


how the idea we have of God, is made up of the ideas 


we have gotten by our ſenſes. Now this, though no 
repugnancy; yet, to unwary readers, may ſeem: one, 
and therefore perhaps may deſerve a fuller expreſſion. 
To me it is plain, that in page 341. you ſpeak barely 


of the exiſtence of a God; and in p. 147. you ſpeak of 


6. the 


— 
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the ideas that are ingredient in the complex idea of 
God; that is, p. 147, you ſay, that all the ideas in- 
2 gredient in the idea of a God, are had from ſenſe; 
and p. 341, you only allert, © that the exiſtence of this 
« God; or that really, there are united in one being all 
« theſe ideas, is had, not from ſenſe, but demonſtra- 
« tion.“ This to me ſeems your ſenſe; yet perhaps 
every reader may not fo readily conceive it; and, there- 
fore, poſſibly you may think this paſſage, -p. 341, worth 
your farther conſideration and addition. 

I will conclude my tedious lines with a jocoſe pro- 
blem, that, upon diſcourſe with ſeveral, concerning 
your book and notions, I have propoſed to divers very 
ingenious men, and could hardly ever meet with one, 
that, at firſt daſh, would give me the anſwer” to it 
which I think true; till by hearing my reaſons they 
were convinced. It is this: © Suppoſe a man born 
© blind, and now adult, and taught by his touch to 
«« diſtinguiſh between a cube and a ſphere (ſuppoſe) of 
«« 1vory, nighly of the ſame bigneſs, ſo as to tell when 


« he felt one and t'other, which is the cube, which the 


*«« ſphere. Suppoſe then the cube and ſphere placed 
C on a table, and the blind man to be made to ſee; 
« query, Whether by his ſight, before he touched 
«© them, he could now diſtinguiſh and tell, which is the 
«« globe, which the cube?“ I anſwer, not; for though 
he has obtained the experience of how a globe, and 
« how a'Cube affects his touch; yet he has not yet at- 
* tained the experience, that what affects his touch ſo 
* or ſo, muſt affect his ſight fo or ſo; or that a pro- 
tuberant angle in the cube, that preſſed his hand un- 
* equally, ſhall appear to his eye as it does in the 
0 cube,” But of this enough; perhaps you may find 
ſome place in your eſſay, herein you may not think it 
amiſs to ſay ſomething of this problem. 

I am. extremely obliged to you for Mr. Boyle's book 
of the air, which lately came to my hands. Ir is a vaſt 
deſign, and not to be finiſhed but by the united labours 
of many heads, and indefatigably proſecuted for many 
years; ſo that F deſpair of ſeeing any thing complete 
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hands that you have done, 1 ſhould be in hopes: and 


certainly there 1s not a chapter in all natural philoſophy 
of greater uſe to mankind than what is here propoſed. 


I am, 
Worthy SIR, 
Your moſt humble ſervant, 
Witt. MoLyntux, 
Mr. Locks to Mr. MoLynzvx, 
SIR, London, 28 Mar. 1693. 


YOUR ſilence, that ſpared me a great deal of fear 
and uneaſineſs, by concealing from me your ſickneſs, 
*rill it was well over, is abundantly made amends for, 


by the joy it brings me, in the news of your recovery. 


You have given me thoſe marks of your kindneſs to 
me, that you will not think it ſtrange, that I count 
you, amongſt my friends; and with thoſe, deſiring to 
live with the eaſe and freedom of a perfect confidence, 
J never accuſe them to myſelf of negle&, or coldneſs, 
when I fail to hear from them, ſo ſoon as I expected or 
deſired : though had I known you ſo well before as 1 
do now, ſince your laſt letter, I ſhould not have avoided 
being in pain upon account of your health, 

cannot at all doubt the ſincerity of any thing you 
ſay to me; but yet give me leave to think, that it is an 
—— of kindneſs alone could excuſe it from looking 
like compliment. But I am convinced you love your 
friends extremely, where you have made choice of them, 
and then believe you can never think nor ſpeak too 
well of them. I know not whether it belongs to a 
man, who gets once in print, to read 1 in his book, that 


it is perfect, and that the author is infallible. Had I 


had ſuch an opinion of my own ſufficiency. before L 
writ, my eſſay would have brought me to another, and 
given me 1 a * of the weakneſs of my under- 

TY ſtand ing, 
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ſtanding, that I could not fail to ſuſpect myſelf of 
errour and miſtake, in many things I had writ, and to 
deſire all the light I could get from others to ſer me 
right. I have found you one of the likelieſt to afford 
it me; your clearneſs and candour gave me the confi- 
dence to aſk your judgment; and I take it for no ſmall 
aſſurance of your friendſhip that you have given it me, 
and have condeſcended to adviſe me of the printer's 
faults, which gives me hopes you have not concealed 
any you have obſerved in the work itſelf. The mar- 
ginal ſummaries you deſire, of the paragraphs, I ſhall 
take care to have added, were it only for your ſakes 
but I think too it will make the book the more uſeful. 

That requeſt of your's, you preſs ſo earneſtly upon 
me, makes me bemoan the diſtance you are from me; 
which deprives me of the aſſiſtance I might have from 
your opinion and judgment, before I ventured any thing 
into the public. It is ſo hard to find impartial freedom 
in one's friends, or an unbiaſſed judgment any where, 
that amongſt all the helps of converſation and acquaint- 
ance, I know none more wanted, nor more uſeful, than 
ſpeaking freely and candidly one's opinion upon the 
thoughts and compoſitions of another intended for the 
preſs. Experience has taught me, that you are a friend 
of this rank, and therefore I cannot but heartily wiſh 
that a ſea between us did not hinder me from the ad- 
vantage of this good office. Had you been within 
reach, I ſhould have begged your ſevere examination 


of what is now gone to the printer, at your inſtance ; I 


had rather I could have ſaid upon your peruſal, and 
with your correction. I am not in my nature a lover 
of novelty, nor contradiction ; but my notions in this 
treatiſe have run me ſo far out of the common road and 
practice, that I could have been glad to have had them 
allowed by ſo ſober a judgment as yours, or ſtopped, if 
they had appeared impracticable or extravagant, from 
going any farther. That which your brother tells you, 
on this occaſion, is not wholly beſides the matter. The 
main of what I now publiſh, is but what was contained 
in ſeveral letters to a friend of mine, the greateſt part 


whereof were writ out of Holland, How your brother 


came 
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came to know of it, I have clearly forgot, and do not 


remember that ever I communicated it to any body 


there. Theſe letters, or at leaſt ſome of them, have 
been ſeen by ſome of my acquaintance here, who would 
needs perſuade me it would be of uſe to publiſh them; 
your impatience to ſee them has nor, I affure you, 
ſlackened my hand, or kept me in ſuſpence : and I wiſh 
now they were out, that you might the ſooner ſee them, 


and I the ſooner have your opinion of them. I know 


not yet whether I ſhall ſet my name to this diſcourſe, 
and therefore ſhall deſire you to conceal it. You ſee I 
make you my confeſſor, for you have made yourſelf my 
friend. eee 1 


The faults of the preſs are, I find, upon a ſedate 


reading over my book, infinitely more than I could 
Have thought; thoſe that you have obſerved, I have 


corrected, and return you my thanks; and, as far as I 


have gone in my review, have added and altered ſeveral | 


things; but am not yet got ſo far as thoſe places you 
mark for the @ternz veritates, and principium indi- 
«©. yiduationis,”” which I ſhall conſider, when I come 


to them, and endeavour to ſatisfy your defire, © Male- 


« branche's hypotheſis of ſeeing all things in God,” 
being that from whence I find ſome men would derive 
our ideas, I have ſome thoughts of adding a new chap- . 
ter, wherein I will examine it, having, ' as I think, 
ſomething to ſay againſt it, that will ſhow the weakneſs 
of it very clearly. But J have ſo little love to contro- 


verſy, that J am not fully reſolved. Some other addi- 


tions I have made, I hope, will not diſpleaſe you, but 
I wiſh I could ſhow them you, before they are in print; 
for I would not make my book bigger, unleſz it were 


to make it better. 


thank you for adviſing me of the errour about ſight, 


— + 


for indeed it was a great one in matter of fact, but it 


was in the expreſſion; for I meant a minute, but by 
miſtake called % of a degree a ſecond. Tour ingeni- 

ous problem will deſerve to be publiſhed to the world. 
The ſeeming contradiction between what is ſaid page 
147, and p. 341, is juſt as you take it, and I hope ſo 
clearly expreſſed, that it cannot be miſtaken, but by a 
| | very 
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very unwary reader, who cannot diſtinguiſh between an 
idea in the mind, and the real exiſtence of ſomethin 
out of the mind anſwering that idea. But I heartily 
thank you for your caution, and ſhall take care how to 
prevent any ſuch miſtake, when I come to that place. 
Mly humble ſervice to your brother. Lam, 


SIR 
Your moſt humble ſervant, 
Jonx | Loc Kr. 
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Mr. Molvvrux to Mr. Locks. 


SIR, Dublin, April 18, 1693. 


I HAVE lately received farther teſtimonies of your 
kindneſs and friendſhip to me, in your laſt of March 28; 
which brings withal the welcome news of your having 
committed your work of education to the preſs; than 
which, I know not any thing, that I ever expected with 
a more earneſt deſire. What my brother told me, re- 
lating to that treatiſe; he had from yourſelf in Holland; 
but perhaps you might have forgot what paſſed between 
you on that occaſion. I perceive you fear the novelty 
of ſome notions therein may ſeem extravagant; but, if 
I may venture to judge of the author, I fear no ſuch 
thing from him. I doubt not but the work will be 
new and peculiar, as his other performances; and this 
it is that renders them eſtimable and pleaſant. He that 
travels the beaten roads may chance, indeed, to have 
company; but he that takes his liberty, and manages 
it with judgment, is the man that makes uſeful diſco- 
veries, and moſt beneficial to thoſe that follow him. 
Had Columbus nęver ventured farther than his prede- 
ceſſors, we had yet been ignorant of a vaſt part of our 
earth, preferable (as ſome ſay) to all the other three. 
And, if none may be allowed to try the ocean of phi- 
loſophy farther than our, anceſtors, we ſhall — 
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little advancements, or diſcoveries, made in the: mun- 


c dus intellectualis ;** wherein, I believe, there is much 


more unknown, than what we have yet found out. 
I ſhould very much approve of your adding a chapter 
in your eſſay, concerning Malebranche's hypotheſis. 
As there are enthuſiaſms in divinity, ſo there are in 
philoſophy ; and as one proceeds from not conſulting 
or miſapprehending the book of God; ſo the other from 
not reading and conſidering the book of nature. I look 
upon Malebranche's notions, or rather Plato's, in this 
particular, as perfectly unintelligible. And if you will 
engage in a philoſophic controverſy, you cannot do it 
with more advantage, than in this matter. What you 
lay down, concerning our 1deas and knowledge, is 
founded and confirmed by experiment and obſervation, 
that any man may make in himſelf, or the children he 
converſes with, wherein he may note the gradual ſteps 
that we may make in knowledge. But Plato's fancy 
has no foundation in nature, but is merely the product 
of his own brain. 18 a 
I know it is none of your buſineſs to engage in con- 
troverſy, or remove objections, ſave only ſuch as ſeem 
immediately to ſtrike at your own poſitions; and there- 
fore I cannot iaſiſt upon what I am now going to men- 
tion to you. However, I will give you the hint, and 
leave the conſideration thereof to your own breaſt. 
The 10th chapter of your 1vth book, is a moſt exact 
demonſtration of the exiſtence of God. But perhaps 
it might be more full, by an addition againſt the eternity 
of the world, and that all things have not been going 
on in the ſame manner, as we now ſee them, „ab 
« #terno.” I have known a pack of philoſophical 
atheiſts, that rely much an this hypotheſis ; and even 
Hobbes himſelf does ſomewhere allege (if I am not 
forgetful, it is his book De corpore, in the chapter 
** de univerſo*”) * that the fame arguments, which are 
** brought againſt the eternity of the world, may ſerve 
« as well againſt the eternity of the Creator of the 
t world.“ Jam, (ESTs 
| Honoured S1R, | 
Your moſt affectionate,” devoted ſervant, © * 


WIII. MoLyNkux, 


* 
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Mr. Locke to Mr. MoLynevx. 


Sin, London, 15 July, 1693- 


I HAD not been ſo long, before I had acknowledged 
the favour of your laſt, had not I a deſign to give you, 
at large, an account of ſome alterations I intended to 
make, in the chapter of power, wherein I ſhould 
have been very glad you had ſhowed me any miſtake. 
I myſelf, not being very well ſatisfied, by the conclu- 
ſion I was led to, that my reaſonings were perfectly 
right, reviewed that chapter again with great care, and 
by obſerving only the miſtake of one word (viz. having 
put “ things” for © actions,”” which was very eaſy to 
be done in the place where it is, viz. p. 123, as I re- 
member, for J have not my book by me, here in town) 
I got into a new view of things, which, if I miſtake 
not, will ſatisfy you, and give a clearer account of 
human freedom than hitherto I haye done, as you will 
perceive by the ſummaries of the following ſections of 
that chapter. | 

g. 28. Volition is the ordering of ſome action by 


thought. 


§. 29. Uneaſineſs determines the will. 

$. 30. Will muſt be diſſinguiſhed from deſire. 

$. 31. The greater good in view, barely conſidered, 
determines not the will. The joys of heaven are often 
neglected. c 

§. 32. Deſire determines the will. 

$. 33. Deſire is an uneaſineſs. 

F. 34. The greateſt preſent uneaſineſs uſually deter- 
mines the will, as is evident in experience, The 
reaſons. | | 

.$. 35. Becauſe uneaſineſs being a part of unhappineſs, 
which is firſt to be removed in our way to happineſs. 

$. 36. Becauſe uneaſineſs alone is preſent. | 

$. 37. The uneaſineſs of other paſſions have their 
Mare with deſire. . 

S. 38. Happineſs alone moves the deſire. | 


$. 39- 
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$. 39. All abſent good not defired, becauſe not neceſ- 
ſary to our happineſs. fl 


$. 40. The greateſt uneaſineſs does not always deter- 
mine the will, becauſe we can ſuſpend the execution of 


our deſires. 


This ſhort ſcheme may perhaps give you ſo much 
light into my preſent hypotheſis, that you will be able 
to judge of the truth of it, which I beg you to examine 
by your own mind. I wiſh you were ſo near, that I 
could communicate it to you at large, before it goes to 
the preſs. But it is ſo much too long for a letter, and 


the preſs will be fo ready to ſtay for it, before it is 


finiſhed, that I fear I ſhould not be able to have the 
advantage of your thoughts, upon the whole thread of 
my deduction. For I had much rather have your cor- 
rections, whilſt they might contribute to make it re- 
ceive your a 3 than flatter myſelf before-hand 
that you will be pleaſed with it. | 

I hope, ere this, you have received from Mr. 
that which I promiſed you, the beginning of the ſpring. 
I muſt defire your opinion of it without reſerve, for I 
ſhould not have ventured, upon any other condition, to 


have owned and preſented to you ſuch a trifle, I am, 


SIR, 
Your moſt humble ſervant, 
Jon Locke. 


n * „ — * 1 
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- Mr. MoLywtux to Mr. Locks. 
„„ Dublin, Auguſt 12, 1693. 


. YOURS of July 15, came to my hands about a fort- 
night ſince; and I had, ere this, acknowledged the 


favour thereof, but that I waited the arrival of your 


much defired piece, of education, which came not to 

me *till about three days ago. I immediately ſet myfelf 

to read it, as all things from its author, with the * | 
1 b mo 
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moſt attention ; and I find it anſwerable to the higheſt 
expectations I had of it. - And fince, with your uſual 
modeſty, you are pleaſed to require my thoughts more 
particularly concerning it, I ſhall with all freedom, but 
at the ſame time with all deference, propoſe them to 
you, not doubting of your favourable interpretation and 
pardon, where you ſee it needful. And firft, in general, 
I think you propoſe nothing in your whole book, but 
what is very reaſonable, and very practicable, except 
only in one particular, which ſeems to bear hard on the 
tender ſpirits of children, and the natural affections of 
parents: it is page 117, 118, where you adviſe, © that 
«« a child ſhould never be ſuffered to have what he 
« craves, or fo much as ſpeaks for, much. leſs if he 
« cries for it.” I acknowledge what you fay in explain- 
ing this rule, fect. 101, in relation to natural wants, 
eſpecially that of hunger, may be well enough allowed: 
but in ſect. 102, where you come to apply it to © wants 
« of fancy and affectation,“ you ſeem too ſtrict and 
ſevere. You ſay indeed, * this will teach them to ſtifle 
«« their deſires, and to practiſe modeſty and temper- 
„ ance;” but for teaching theſe virtues I conceive we 
ſhall have occaſions enough, in relation to their hurtful 
defires, without abridging them ſo wholly, in matters 
indifferent and innocent, that tend only to divert and 
pleaſe their buſy ſpirits. You allow indeed, © that it 
«« would be inhumanity to deny them thoſe things 
* one perceives would delight them;“ if ſo, I ſee no 
reaſon why, in a modeſt way, and with ſubmiſſion to 
the wills of their ſuperiours, they may not be allowed 
to declare what will delight them. No, ſay you; © but 
« in all wants of fancy and affectation they ſhould 
« never, if once declared, be hearkened to, or com- 
*« plied with.” ' This I can never agree to, it being to 
deny that liberty between a child and its parents, as we 
deſire, and have granted us, between man and his 
Creator. And as, in this caſe, man is allowed to de- 
clare his wants, and with ſubmiſſion to recommend his 
requeſts to God; ſo I think children may be allowed by 
their parents, or governors. And as between the crea- 
ture and Creator all manner of repining upon denial, 
— 2g 4 | or 
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or diſappointment, is forbidden; ſo, in the caſe of 
children, all frowardneſs or diſcontent, upon a refuſal, 
is ſeverely to be reprimanded. But thus far 1 agree 
with you, in the whole, that whether it be in wants 
natural, or fancifu}, that they expreſs their defires in a 
froward, humane manner, there they ſhould be 
furely denied them. A farther reaſon for my allowing 
children a liberty of expreſſing their innocent deſires, 
is, that the contrary is impracticable; and you muſt 
have the children almoſt moped for want of diverſion 
and recreation; or elſe you muſt have thoſe about them 
ſtudy nothing all day, but how to find employment for 
them; and how this would rack the invention of any 
man ale I leave you to judge. And beſides, were it 
an eaſy taſk for any adult perſon to ſtudy thegfancy, the 
unaccountable fancy, and diverſion of children, the 
whole year round; yet it would not prove delightful to 
a child, being not his own choice. But this, you will 
fay, is what you would have imprinted on them, that 
they are not to chooſe for themſelves ; but why not, in 
harmleſs things, and plays or ſports, I- ſee no reaſon. 
In all things of moment let them live by the conduct 
of others wiſer than themſelves. x 

This, fir, is all that in your whole book I Rick at; to 
all the reſt I could ſubſcribe. And I am not a little 
pleaſed, when I conſider that my own management of 
my only little one has hitherto been agreeable, in the 
main, to your rules, ſave only in what relates to his 
hardy breeding, which I was cautious in, becauſe he is. 
come from a tender and ſickly mother; but the child. 
himſelf is hitherto (God be thanked) very healthful, 
though not very ſtrong. 

The rules you give tor the correctin of children, and 
implanting in their minds an early Cnſc of praiſe or 
= con of repute and diſhonour, are certainly very 
juſt. 

The contrivances you propoſe for teaching them to 
read and write, are very ingenious. And becauſe 1 
have practiſed one much of the ſame nature, I will 
venture to deſcribe it: It is by writing ſyllables and 


* words in print-hand, on the face of a pack of — 
| «© WIl 
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« with figures or cyphers adjoined to each word ; by 
« which I can form twenty ſeveral ſorts of games, that 
re fhall teach children both to read and count at the ſame 
te time; and this with great variety.” One thing more 
I ſhall venture to add to what you direct concerning 
writing; that is, I will have my ſon taught ſhort- 
hand; I do not mean to that perfection as to copy a 
ſpecch from the mouth of a ready ſpeaker, but to be 
able to write 1t readily, for his own private buſineſs. 
Believe me, fir, it is as-uſeful a knack as a man of buſi- 
neſs, or any ſcholar, can be maſter of, and I have found 
the want of it myſelf, and ſeen the advantage of it in 
others, frequently. 

You are certainly in the right of it, relating to the 
manner of acquiring languages, french, latin, &c. and 
in what you lay down concerning grammar-ſchools, 
themes, verſes, and other learning. But above all, what 
you direct, in every particular, for the forming of chil- 
dren's minds, and giving them an early turn to mora- 
lity, virtue, religion, &c. is moſt excellent. 

And I can only ſay in general, that I can give no 
better proof of my liking your book in all theſe pre- 
cepts, than by a ſtrict obſervance of them, in the edu- 
cation of my own ſon; which I ſhall purſue (God 
willing) as exactly as I can. One thing I fear I ſhall 
be at a loſs in, that is, a tutor agreeable to the charac- 
ter you preſcribe. But in this neither ſhall my endea- 
vours be wanting, though I leave him the worſe eſtate, 
to leave him the better mind. | 5 

I could heartily have wiſhed you had been more par- 
ticular in naming the authors you would adviſe gentle- 
men to read, and be converſant in, in the ſeveral parts 
of learning you recommend to their ſtudy. Had you 
done this, I know no logic, that deſerves to be named, 
but the Eſſay of Human Underſtanding. So that I fear 
you would rather have left that head open, than recom- 
mended your own work. | 

The laſt thing I ſhall take notice of, is what mightily 
pleaſes me, it being the very thought of my own mind, 
theſe many years; which is, your recommending a 
% manual trade to all gentlemen.” This I have ever 
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been for, and have wondered how it comes to paſs, 


that it is ſo generally neglected; but the lazy, effemi- 


nate luxuriouſneſs that over-runs the nation, occaſions 
the neglect thereof, Painting I have ever deſigned for 
my ſon; but you have raiſed two objections againſt it, 
that are not eaſily anſwered, eſpecially its taking up ſo 
much time to attain a maſtery in it. 

I have now given you my opinion of your book, 


and now I am obliged to thank you for ſending me a 


preſent, which I ſo highly value. 

As to that part of your letter, relating to the alte- 
rations you have made, in your Eſſay, concerning man's 
liberty, I dare not venture, upon thoſe ſhort hints you 
give me, to paſs my opinion. But now, that you have 
diſcovered it to me, I plainly perceive the miſtake of. 


ſect. 28. p. 123, where you put © thing” for“ action.“ 


And I doubt not, but in your next edition, you will 
fully rectify this matter. And I would adviſe you to 
haſten that edition with what ſpeed you can, leſt 
foreigners undertake a tranſlation of your firſt, without 
your ſecond thoughts. Thus they have ſerved me, by 
tranſlating into latin, and printing my Dioptrics in 
Holland, when I have now by me a tranſlation of my 
own of that work, with. many amendments and large 
additions. 

Pray, ſir, let me beg the favour of your correſpon- 
dence as frequently as you can; for nothing is more 
acceptable to 


'Your moſt obliged humble ſervant, 


WIIIL. MoLyNEuX. 
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Mr. Locke to Mr. Mol vNkux. 


Gn, Outs! Aug. 23, 1693. 4 


YOURS of Auguſt 12, which I received laſt night, ; 
eaſed me of a great deal of pain, your ſilence had for 
ſome time put me in; for you muſt allow me to be 

con- 
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concerned for your health, as for a friend that I could 
not think in danger, or a diſeaſe, without a concern 
and trouble ſuitable to that great eſteem and love I have 
for you. But you have made me amends plentifully, 
by the length and kindneſs, and, let me add too, the 
freedom of your letter. For the approbation you ſo 
largely give to my book, is the more welcome to me, 
and gives me the better opinion of my method, becauſe 
it has joined with it your exception to one rule of it; 
which I am apt to think you yourſelf, upon ſecond 
thoughts, will have removed before I ſay any thing to 
your objections. It confirms to me that you are the 
good-natured man I took you for: and I do not at all 
wonder that the affection of a kind father ſhould ſtartle 
at it at firſt reading, and think it very ſevere that 
children ſhould not be ſuffered to expreſs their deſires ; 
for ſo you ſeem to underſtand me. And ſuch a reſtraint, 
you fear, © would be apt to mope them, and hinder 
their diverſion.” But if you pleaſe to look upon the 
place, and obſerve my drift, you will find that they 
ſhould not be indulged, or complied with, in any thing, 
their conceits have made a want to them, as neceſſary 
to be ſupplied. What you ſay, © that children would 
« be moped for want of diverſion. and recreation, or. 
«« elſe we muſt have thoſe about them ſtudy nothing all 
« day, but how to find employment for them; and 
c how this would rack the invention of any man 
<« living, you leave me to judge ;*”” ſeems to intimate, 
as if you underſtood that children ſhould do nothing 
but by the preſcription of their parents or tutors, chalk- 
ing out each action of the whole day in train to them. 
I hope my words expreſs no ſuch thing; for it is quite 
contrary to my ſenſe, and I think would be uſeleſs 
tyranny in their governors, and certain ruin to the chil- 
dren. . I am ſo much for recreation, that I would, as 
much as poſſible, have all they do be made ſo. I think 
recreation as neceſſary to them as their food, and that 
nothing can be recreation which does not delight. 
This, I think, I have ſo expreſſed ;' and when you have 
put that together, judge whether I would not have them 


have the greateſt part of their time left to them, with- 
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out reſtraint, to divert themſelves any way they think 
beſt, ſo it be free from vicious actions, or ſuch as may 
introduce vicious hahits. And therefore, if they ſhould 
aſk to play, it could be no more interpreted a want of 
fancy, than if they aſked for victuals when hungry; 
though, where the matter is well ordered, they will 
never need to do that. For when they have either 
done what their governor thinks enough, in any appli- 
cation to what is uſually made their buſineſs, or are 
perceived to be tired with it, they ſhould of courſe be 
diſmiſſed to their innocent diverſions, without ever 
being put to aſk for it. So that I am for the full liberty 
of diverſion as much as you can be; and, upon a 
ſecond peruſal of my book, I do not doubt but you 
will find me ſo. But being allowed that, as one of 
their natural wants, they ſhould not yet be permitted 
to let looſe their deſires, in importunities for what they 
fancy. Children are very apt to covet what they ſee 
thoſe above them in age have or do, to have or do the 
like; eſpecially if it be their elder brothers and ſiſters. 
Does one go abroad? The other ſtraight has a mind to it 
too. Has ſuch an one new, or fine clothes, or play- 
things? They, if you once allow it them, will be im- 
patient for the like; and think themſelves ill dealt 
with, if they have it not. This being indulged when 
they are little, grows up with their age, and with that 
enlarges itſelf to things of greater conſequence, and has 
ruined more families than one in the world. This 
ſhould be ſuppreſſed in its very firſt riſe, and the de- 
fires you would not have encouraged, you ſhould not 
permit to be ſpoken, which 1s the beſt way for them to 
ſilence them to themſelves. Children ſhould, by con- 
{tant uſe, learn to be very modeſt in owning their de- 
fires; and careful not to aſk any thing of their parents, 
* but what they have reaſon to think their parents will 
approve of. And a reprimand upon their ill-bearing a 
refuſal comes too late, the fault is committed and al- 
lowed, and if you allow them to aſk, you can fearce- 
think it ſtrange they ſhould be troubled to be denied; 
ſo that you ſuffer them to engage themſelves in the diſ- 
order, and then think the fitteſt time for a cure, and I 
think 
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think the ſureſt and eaſieſt way is prevention. For we 
muſt take the ſame nature to be in children that is in 
grown men; and how often do we find men take ill to 
be denied what they would not have been concerned 
for, if they had not aſked ? But I ſhall not enlarge any 
farther in this, believing you and 1 ſhall agree in the 
matter; and indeed it is very hard, and almoſt impoſ- 
ſible to give general rules of education, when thaw | is 
ſcarce any one child which, in ſome caſes, ſhould not 
be treated differently from another. All that we can 
do, in general, 1s only to ſhow what parents and tutors 
ſhould aim at, and leave to them the ordering of parti 
cular circumſtances as the caſe ſhall require. 

One thing give me leave to be importunate with you 
about: you ſay, your ſon is not very ſtrong; to make 
him ſtrong, you muſt uſe him hardly, as I have directed; 
but you muſt be ſure to do it by very inſenſible de- 
grees, and begin an hardſhip you would bring him to 
only in the ſpring. This is all the caution needs be 
uſed, I have an example of it in the houſe I live in, 
where the only fon of a very tender mother was almoſt 
deſtroyed by a too tender keeping. He is now, by a 
contrary uſage, come to bear wind-and weather, and 
wet in his fect; and the cough which threatened him, 
under that warm and cautious management, has left 
him, and is now no longer his parents conſtant appre- 
henſion, as it was. 

I am of your mind, as to ſhort-hand. 1 myſelf 
learned it, ſince I was a man; but had forgot to put it 
in when I writ, as I have, I doubt not, overſeen a thou- 
land other things, which might have been ſaid on this 
ſubject. Bur it was only, at firſt, a ſhort ſcheme for a 
— and is publiſhed to excite others to treat it more 
ul 

T know not whether it would be uſeful to make a 
catalogue of authors to be read by a young man, or 
whether it could be done, unleſs one knew the child's - 
temper, and what he was deſigned to. 

My eſſay is now very near ready for another edition; 
and upon review of my alterations, concerning what 
determines the will, in my cool thoughts, I am apt to 
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think them to be right, as far as my thoughts can reach 
in ſo nice a point, and in ſhort is this. Liberty is a 
power to act, or not to act, accordingly as the mind di- 
rects. A power to direct the operative faculties to mo- 
tion or reſt, in particular inſtances, is that which we 
call the will. That which in the train of our voluntary 
actions determines the will to any change of operation, 
is ſome preſent uneaſineſs, which is, or at leaſt is always 
accompanied with that of defire. Defire is always 


moved by evil to fly it; becauſe a total freedom from 


pain always makes a neceſſary part of our happineſs. 
But every good, nay every greater good, does not con- 
ſtantly move defire, becauſe it may not make, or may 
not be taken to make, any neceſſary part of our happi- 
neſs ; for all that we deſire is only to be happy. But 


though this general deſire of happineſs operates con- 


ſtantly and invariably in us; yet the ſatisfaction of any 
particular deſire,” can be ſuſpended from determining 
the will to any ſubſervient action, till we have maturely 

examined, whether the particular apparent good we 
then deſire, make a part of our real happineſs, or be 
conſiſtent, or inconſiſtent with it. The reſult of our 
judgment, upon examination, is what ultimately deter- 
mines the man, who could not be free, if his will were 
determined by any thing but his own defire, guided by 
his own judgment. This, in ſhort, is what I think of 
this matter; I defire you to examine it by your own 
thoughts. I think I have ſo well made out the ſeveral 
particulars, where I treat them at large, that they have 
convinced ſome I have ſhown them to here, who were 
of another mind : and therefore how much ſoever con- 
trary to the received opinion, I think I may publiſh. 
them ; but I would firſt have your judicious 'and free 
thoughts, which I much rely on; for you love truth for 
icſelf, and me ſo well, as to tell it me without diſguiſe. 
| You will herewith receive a new chapter Of iden- 
tity and diverſity,” which, having writ only at your 
inſtance, it is fit you ſhould ſee and judge of, before it 
goes to the preſs. Pray ſend me your opinion of every 
part of it. Re need not ſend back the papers, but 
| BS 
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your remarks on the paragraphs you ſhall think fit ; for 
I have a copy here. | | 
You deſired me too to enlarge more particularly about 
eternal verities, which, to obey you, I ſet about; but 
upon examination, find all general truths are eternal 
verities, and ſo there is no entering into particulars ; 
though, by miſtake, ſome men have ſelected ſome, as 
if they alone were eternal verities. I never, but with 
regret, reflect on the diſtance you axe from me, and am, 


SIR, 
Your moſt humble ſervant, 


Jon Lock E. 


* — 


Mr. MoLyNEvux to Mr. Locks. 


Dublin, Sept. 16, 1693. 
Honoured Six, 


I HAVE your's from Oates of Aug. 23, with your 
chapter of identity and diverſity ;** and I acknow- 
ledge myſelf extremely obliged to you, for being at all 
that thought, on my account. However, I repent not 
of the trouble I gave you therein, ſeeing the effects 
thereof, ſuch clear reaſoning, and profound judgment, 
that convinces and delights at once. And I proteſt, 
fir, it is to me the hardeſt taſk in the world, to add 
any thing to, or make any remarks upon, what you de- 
liver therein ; every thing you write therein 1s delivered 
with ſuch convincing reaſon, that I fully aſſent to all. 
And to make remarks where I have no room to ſay any 
thing, would pleaſe neither you nor myſelf. And to 
ſhow you that I would not wholly rely on my own 
examination of your chapter, I imparted it to others, 
deſiring their cenſure of it; but ſtill with the ſame 
event, all acknowledged the clearneſs of the reaſoning, 
and chat nothing more was left to be ſaid on the ſubject. 
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The anſwer you make to what I writ on your 
Thoughts of Education, does fully ſatisfy me. But I 


aſſure you, fir, I was not the only perſon ſhocked at 


that paſſage. I find ſeveral ſtumble at it, as taking 


little play-things, that children are very apt to deſire 


and aſk for, to be matters of fancy and affectation 
within your rule. But ſeeing in your laſt letter, you 


_ confine deſires of affectation and fancy to other matters, 
I am ſatisfied in this buſineſs. 


I can ſay no more to the ſcheme you lay down of 
man's liberty, but that I believe it very juſt, and will 
anſwer in all things. I long to ſee the ſecond edition 
of your effay ; and then, if any thing offer, I will give 
my thoughts more fully. 

I am very ſenſible how cloſely you are engaged, till 

ou have diſcharged this work off your hands; and 


therefore I will not venture, till it be over, to preſs you 


again to what you have promiſed in the buſineſs of 
man's life, morality. But you muſt expect that I ſhall 
never be forgetful of that, from which I propoſe ſo 
great good to the world, and ſo much fatisfaction to 


Your moſt entirely affectionate humble ſervant, 


WILL. MoLyNEux, 


— - — - — — —— — 
Mr. Mor yNnevux to Mr. Locks. 


SIX, Dublin, Dec. 23, 1693. 


I HAVE now read over your Eſſay of Human Un- 
derſtanding a third time, and always make new diſco- 
veries therein, of ſomething profound. I ſhould ſer 
upon it again, but that I will wait for your next edi- 
tion, which I hope, by this time, is almoſt finiſhed... 
The uſual ſatisfaction I take in reading all things that 
come from you, made me lately again run over your 

þ chapter 
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chapter of identity and diverſity;“ concerning the 
juſtneſs whereof, I have yet the ſame opinion as for- 
merly. But one thought ſuggeſted itſelf to me, which 
on my firſt reading did not occur. It relates to ſe&. 
22, wherein the reaſon you give, why the law may 
juſtly puniſh a ſober man, for what he did when drunk, 
or a waking man, for what he did when walking in his 
ſleep, though it be true and full in the caſe of the 
night-walker : yet I conceive it not ſo full in the caſe 
of the drunken man. For drunkenneſs is itſelf a crime, 
and therefore no one ſhall allege it an excuſe of another 
crime. And in the law we find, “that killing a man 
by chance-medley is not capital ;* yet if I am doing 
an unlawful act, as ſhooting at a deer in a park, to 
ſteal it, and by chance-medley I kill a man unawares, 
this is capital ; becauſe the act wherein I was engaged, 
and which was the occaſion of this miſchief, was in 
itſelf unlawful, and I cannot plead it in excuſe. In 
the caſe of the night-walker, your anſwer is true, full, 
and ſatisfactory ; but that in the drunkard's caſe is 
ſomewhat ſhort. The night-walking is a ſort of diſ- 
temper, not to be helped, or prevented, by the patient, 
But drunkenneſs is a deliberate act, which a man may 
eaſily avoid and prevent. Moreover, whatever the law 
appoints in this caſe, I think, were I on the jury of 
one, who walking in his ſleep had killed another, I 
ſhould not violate a good conſcience, if I acquitted 
him; for he is certainly, during thoſe fits,“ non 
* compos mentis; and it were eaſy to diſtinguiſh, by 
circumſtances, how far he counterfeited, or not. 

You will very much oblige me, by a line or two, to 
let me know how forward your work is, and what other 
things you have on the anvil before you; amongſt 
which, I hope you will not forget your © Thoughts on 
« Morality.” For I am obliged to proſecute this re- 
queſt to you, being the firſt, I preſume, that moved you 


in it. ; 

There is a gentleman in this town, one capt. Henry 
Monk, a nigh relation of the Albemarles, who tells me 
he has been known to you long ago; and on all occa- 
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fions mentions you with the higheſt reſpects. He de- 
fired me, the other day, to give you his moſt humble 
ſervice.” J am, 

Dear Six, 


Your moſt obedient ſervant, 


WILLI. MoLyNEuX. 


r 
3 * 


Mr. Locks to Mr. MoLyneux. 


* * 


Oates, 19 Jan.—93-4. 
Honoured S1 R, 


I CAN take it for no other, than a great mark of 
your kindneſs to me, that you ſpend ſo much of your 
time, in the peruſal of my thoughts, when you have 
ſo much better of your own to improve it. To which 
you add this farther obligation, that you read my book 
for my inſtruction, ſtill taking notice to me of what 
you judge amiſs in it. This is a good office that ſo few | 
in the world perform in the way that you do, that it 
deſerves my particular acknowledgment. And 1 own 

myſelf no leſs beholden to you, when 1 differ from you, 
than when, convinced by your better judgment, you 
give me opportunity to mend what before was amiſs ; 
your intention being that, to which I equally, in both 
caſes, owe my gratitude. 

You doubt, whether my anſwer be full in the caſe of 
the drunkard. To try whether it be or no, we muſt 
conſider what I am there doing. As I remember (for 
I have not that chapter here by me) I am there ſhowing 
that puniſhment is annexed to perſonality, and per- 
ſonality to conſciouſneſs : how then can a drunkard be 
puniſhed for what he did, whereof he is not canfcious? 
To this I anſwer, human judicatures juſtly puniſh him, 


| becauſe the fact is proved againſt him; but want of 


conſciouſneſs cannot be proved for him. This you 
think not ſufficient, but would. have me add the com- 
mon reaſon, that 8 being a crime, one crime 

| cannot 
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cannot be alleged in excuſe for another. This reaſon, 
how good ſoever, cannot, I think, be uſed by me, as 
not reaching my caſe; for what has this to do with 
conſciouſneſs? Nay, it is an argument againſt me, for 
if a man may be puniſhed for any crime which he 
committed when drunk, whereof he is allowed not to 
be conſcious, it overturns my hypotheſis. Your caſe 
of ſhooting a man by chance, when ſtealing a deer, 
being made capital, and the like, I allow to- be juſt; 
but then, pray conſider, it concerns not my argument; 
there being no doubt of conſciouſneſs in that caſe, but 
only ſhows, that any criminal action infects the conſe- 
quences of it. But drunkenneſs has ſomething peculiar 
in it, when it deſtroys conſciouſneſs ; and ſo the in- 
ſtances you bring, juſtify not the puniſhing of a drunken 
fact, that was totally and irrecoverably forgotten ; which 
the reaſon that I give being ſufficient to do, it well 
enough removed the objection, without entering into 
the true foundation of the thing, and ſhowing how far 
it was reaſonable for human juſtice to puniſh a crime of 
a drunkard, which he could be ſuppoſed not conſcious 
of, which would have uſeleſly engaged me in a very 
large diſcourſe, and an impertinent digreſſion. For I 
alk you, if a man, by intemperate drinking, ſhould get 
a fever, and in the frenzy of his diſeaſe (which laſted 
not, perhaps, above an hour) committed ſome crime, 
would you puniſh him for it? If you would not think 
this juſt, how can you think it juſt to puniſh him for 
any fact committed in a drunken frenzy, without a 
fever? Both had the fame criminal cauſe, drunkenneſs, 
and both committed without conſciouſneſs. I ſhall not 
enlarge any farther into other particular inſtances, that 
might raiſe difficulties about the puniſhing, or not 
puniſhing, the crime of an unconſcious, drunken man ; 
which would not eaſily be reſolved, without inquiring 
into the reaſon upon which human juſtice ought to pro- 
ceed in ſuch caſes, which was beyond my preſent buſi- 
neſs to do. Thus, fir, I have laid before you the rea- 
ſons, why I have let that paſſage go, without any addi- 
tion made to it, I deſire you to lay by your friendſhip 
to me, and only to make uſe of your judgment in con- 
f ſidering 
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ſidering them. And if you are ſtill of opinion, that I 
need give the reaſon too, that one crime cannot be 


alleged in excuſe of another, I beg the favour of you 


to let me know it as ſoon as you can, that I may add 
what is neceſſary in this place, amongft the errata, be- 
fore my beok comes out, which advances now apace, 
and I believe there are by this time, near 150 pages 
of it printed. And now, fir, though I have not agreed 
with your opinion in this point; yet FI beſeech you, be- 
lieye I am as much obliged to your kindneſs in it as 
if you had ſhown me what, upon your reaſon, had ap- 
peared to me the groſſeſt miſtake; and I beg the favour 
of you, whenever you caſt your eye upon any of my 
writings, to continue and communicate to me your 
remarks. 

You write to me, as if ink had the ſame ſpell upon 
me, that mortar, as the italians ſay, has upon others, 
that when I had once got my fingers into it, I could 
neyer afterwards keep them out, I grant, that me- 
thinks I ſee ſubjects enough, which way ever I caſt my 
eyes, that deſerve to be otherwiſe handled, than I ima- 
gine they have been; but they require abler heads, and 
ftronger bodies than I have, to manage them. Beſides, 
when I reflect on what I have done, I wonder at my 
own bold folly, that has ſo far expoſed me, in this nice 
and critical, as well as quick-ſighted and learned age. 
J fay not this to excuſe a lazy idleneſs, to which I in- 
tend to give up the reſt of my few days. I think every 
one, according to what way Providence has placed him 
in, is bound to labour for the public good, as far as 
he is able, or elſe he has no 3 to eat. Under this 
obligation of doing ſomething, I cannot have a ſtronger 
to determine me what I ſhall do, than what your deſires 
ſhall engage me in. I know not whether the attempt 
will exceed my ſtrength. But there being ſeveral here, 
who join with you to preſs me to it; (I received a 
letter with the ſame inſtance, from two of my friends 


at London, the laſt poſt) I think, the firſt leiſure I can 


get to myſelf, I ſhall apply my thoughts to it; and 


. however I may miſs my aim, will juſtity myſelf in my 


obedience 


* 
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obedience to you, and ſome others of my ingenious 
friends. | £ | 

I am exceedingly obliged to capt. Monk, for his kind 
remembrance, and to you for ſending it me, and letti 
me know he is alive. I have, as I ought, all the eſteem 
for him, that you know ſo modeft and good a man de- 
ſerves. Pray, when you ſee him, preſent my humble 
ſervice to him, and let him know that I am extremely 
glad to hear that he is well, and that he has not forgot me, 
and ſhould be much more ſo, to ſee him here again in 


England. Pray, give my humble ſervice to your bro- 
ther. I am, 


Dear Six, 
Your moſt humble, and moſt faithful ſervant, | 


Joux Locke. 


* © 4 , * . + -» 


— 
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Mr. Mol vNEUxXx to Mr. Locks. 


| Dublin, Feb. 17, 1693-4. 
Honoured SIR, | 

I AM fo very ſenſible of the great. caution, and deep 
conſideration you uſe, before you write any thing, that 
I wonder at my own hardineſs, when I venture to ob- 
ject any thing againſt your poſitions. And when I read 
your anſwers to any ſuch of my objections, I much 
more admire at my own weakneſs in making them. I 
have a new inſtance of this in your laſt of January 18th, 
which came not to this place before yeſterday. This 
has moſt abundantly ſatisfied me, in the doubt I lay 
under, concerning the caſe of a drunken man ; which 
you have cleared up to me, in three words, moſt eon- 
vincingly. - So that I think you have no reafon in the 
leaſt to alter that paragraph, unleſs you may think it 
convenient to expreſs that matter a little plainer. 
Which, I think, indeed, your laſt letter to me does 
: 3 better 
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better than your twenty-ſecond ſection of that chapter, 
That ſection runs thus: 
22. © But is not a man, drunk aid ſober, the "KI 
« perſon? Why elſe is he puniſhed for the fact he com- 


% mits, when drunk, though he be never afterwards 


* conſcious of it? Juſt as much the ſame perſon as a 
«« man that walks and does other things in his ſleep, is 
the ſame perſon, and is anſwerable for any miſchief 
* he ſhall do in it. Human laws puniſh both with a 
« juſtice ſuitable to their way of knowledge; becauſe, 
* 1n theſe caſes, they cannot diſtinguiſh certainly what 
«« js real, what counterfeit. And ſo the ignorance in 


* drunkenneſs, or ſleep, is not admitted as a plea, &. 


Now I conceive that which makes the expreſſion 
herein not ſo very clear, is, © ſuitable to their way of 


* knowledge ;” ſome will be apt to miſtake the word, 


their, to refer to the drunken, or ſleeping man, whereas 
it refers to the laws, as if you had ſaid, © ſuitable to 
* that way of knowledge, or informatioh, which the 
4 laws have eſtabliſhed to proceed by.” 

This, in your letter, is very manifeſt in a few words. 
There you ſay, © puniſhment is annexed to perſonality, 
«« perſonality to conſciouſneſs. How then can a drunk- 
„ ard be puniſhed for what he did, whereof he is not 
* conſcious? To this I anſwer, human judicatures 
« juſtly puniſh him, becauſe the fact is proved againſt 
« him, but want of conſciouſneſs cannot be proved for 
c him.” This, fir, is moſt full in the caſe you are 
there treating of. So I have nothing more to offer in 
that matter. '- 

Only give me leave to propoſe one queſtion more to 
you, though it be foreign to the buſineſs you are upon, 
in your chapter of identity. How comes it to paſs, 
that want of conſciouſneſs cannot be proved for a 
drunkard as well as for a frantic ? One, methinks, is as 
manifeſt as the other ; and if drunkenneſs may be coun- 
terfeit, ſo. may a frenzy. Wherefore to me it ſeems, that 
the law has made a difference in theſe two caſes, on this 


account, viz. © that drunkenneſs is commonly incurred 
1 ->valuntanly and premeditately ; whereas a 1 is 


©. Com- 
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« commonly without our conſent, or impoſſible to be 
« prevented.“ But enough of this. 

I ſhould not have troubled you with this, but that, ac- 
cording to your uſual candour and goodneſs, you ſeemed 
to deſire my farther thoughts thereon, as ſpeedily as I 
could. I am, | 


Moſt worthy Sin, 
Your moſt obliged humble ſervant, . . 


WIII. MoLyNEux;: 


* 
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Mr. Lock to Mr. MoLyNntevux, 


SIR, London, May 26, 1694. 


THE ſlowneſs of the preſs has ſo long retarded my 
anſwer to your laſt obliging letter, that my book, which 
1s now printed and bound, and ready to be ſent to you, 
muſt be an excuſe for my long ſilence. By the obedi- 


ence I have paid to you in the index and ſummaries, 


ordered according to your defires, you will ſee it is not 
want of deference to you, or eſteem of you, that has- 
cauſed this neglect. And the profit I have made by 
your reflections, on ſeveral paſſages of my book, will, 
I hope, encourage you to the continuance of that free- 
dom, to a man who can diſtinguiſh between the cenſures 
of a judicious friend, and the wrangling of a peeviſh 
critic. There 1s nothing more acceptable to me than the 
one, nor more, I think, to be ſlighted than the other. 
If therefore, as you ſeem to reſolve, you ſhall throw 
away any more of your time in a peruſal of my eſſay; 
judge, I beſeech you, as ſeverely as you.can, of what 
you read. I know you will not forſake truth to quarrel. 
with me; and, whilſt you follow her, you will always. 
oblige me, by ſhowing me my miſtakes, or what ſeems 
to you to be ſo. You will find in this ſecond edition, 
that your advice, at any time, has not been thrown away 
upon me. And you will ſee by the errata, that, though 

| pour 
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your laſt came a little too late, yet that could not hinder 
me from following what you ſo kindly, and with ſo 


much reaſon, ſuggeſted. 
I agree with you, that, drunkenneſs being a volun- 


tary defect, want of conſciouſneſs ought not to be pre- 


ſumed in favour of the drunkard. But frenzy being 
involuntary, and a misfortune, not a fault, has a right 
to that excuſe, which certainly is a juſt one, where it 
is truly a frenzy. And all that lies upon human juſtice 
is to diſtinguiſh carefully between what is real, and 


what counterfeit 1n the caſe. 


My book, which I defire you to accept from me, is 
put into Mr. Churchill the bookſeller's hand, who has 
told me he will ſend it in a bale of books, the next 
week, to Mr. Dobſon, à bookſeller in Caſtle-ſtreet, 
Dublin; and I have ordered him to ſend with it a copy 
of the additions and alterations which are printed by 
themſelves, and will help to make your former book 
uſeful to any young man, as you will ſee (is defigned) 
by the concluſion of the epiſtle to the reader. I am, 


/ 


SIR, 
Your moſt affectionate, and moſt humble ſervant, 


JohN Locke, 


= _ 1 F 1 E # # * 7 "I 


Mr. MoLyNzux to Mr. Locks. 


Dublin, June 2, 1694. 
SIR, | 


I AM highly obliged to you for the favour of your 
laſt, of May 26, which I received yeſterday. It brought 
me the welcome news of the ſecond edition of your 
any being publiſhed ; and that you have favoured me 
with a copy, which I ſhall expect with ſome impatience; 
and when I have peruſed it, I ſhall, with all freedom, 
give you my thoughts of 1t. | * 5 

n 
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And now that you have cleared your hands of your 
ſecond edition, I hope you may have leiſure to turn 
your thoughts to the ſubject I have ſo often propoſed 
to you; but this, you will ſay, is a cruelty in me, that 
no ſooner you are rid of one trouble, but I ſet you on 
another. Truly, ſir, were I ſenſible it could be a 
trouble to you, I ſhould hardly preſume ſo far on your 
goodneſs; but I know thoſe things are ſo eaſy and 
natural to your mind, that they give you no pain in the 
production. And I know alſo, ſuch is your univerſal 
love of mankind, that you count nothing troubleſome. 
that tends to their good, in a matter of ſo great con- 
cernment as morality. | | 

I have formerly told you what care I propoſed to 
take in the education of my only child. I muſt now 
beg your pardon, if I trouble you in a matter wherein 
I ſhall be at a loſs without your aſſiſtance. He is now 
five years old, of a moſt towardly and promiſing diſpo- 
fition; bred exactly, as far as his age permits, to the 
rules you preſcribe, I mean as to forming his mind, 
and maſtering his paſſions. He reads very well, and IL 
think it time now to put him forward to ſome other 
learning. In order to this, I ſhall want a tutor for him, 
and indeed this place can hardly afford me one to my 
mind. If, therefore, you know any ingenious man that 
may be proper for my purpoſe, you would highly oblige 
me, by procuring him for me. I confeſs the encou- 
ragement I can propoſe to ſuch an one 1s but moderate, 
yet, perhaps, there may be, ſome found that may not 
deſpiſe it. He ſhould eat at my own table, and have 
his lodging, waſhing, firing, and candlelight, in my 
houſe, in a good handſome apartment; and beſides 
this, I ſhould allow him 201. per annum. His work 
for this, ſhould be only to inſtruct three or four boys in 
latin, and ſuch other learning as you recommend in 
your book; I ſay three or four boys, becauſe, perhaps, 
I may have a relation's child or two; one, who is my 
ſiſter's ſon, I have always, and do intend to keep, as a 
companion to my own ſon; and of more I am uncer- 
tain. But if there be one or two, that will be no great 
addition to his trouble, conſidering that perhaps their 
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parents may recompenſe that by their gratuities. 1 


mention to you, of the languages, only latin, but, if 


J could obtain it, I ſhould be glad he were alſo maſter 
ualifications, I ſhall 


would deſire in a tutor to inſtruct a young gentleman, 
as you propole in your book. I would have him in- 
deed a good man, and a good ſcholar; and I propoſe 
very much fatisfaction to myſelf, in the converſation of 
ſuch a one. And becauſe a man may be cautious of 


leaving his native foil, and coming into à ſtrange coun- 


try, without fome certainty of being acceptable to thoſe 
that ſend for him, and of ſome continuance and ſettle- 
ment, I can ſay that I deſign him to ftay with my ſon 
to his ſtate of manhood; whether he go into the uni- 
verſity,” or travel, or whatever other ſtate of life he may 
take to. And if perhaps on trial for ſome time, he or 
f may not like each other, I do promiſe to bear his 
charges both to and from me, fo that he ſhall be no 
toſer by his journey. 

I beg your anſwer to this at your leiſure ; and if any 
fuch preſent, be pleaſed to let me know of him what 
particulars you can, as his parentage, education, quali- 
Acations, diſpoſition, &c. with what other particulars 
you pleaſe to mention; and accordingly I ſhall write to 
you farther about it. - 

In the mean time, I beſeech you to pardon this 
nw given you by, 


Honoured Sir, . 


Yau moſt affectionate, and moſt obliged 


\ 


humble ſervant, 


Wirtz, Mol yNnevs. 
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Mr. Locks to Mr. MolyxEBux. 


8 8 London, June 28, 1694. 


SINCE the receipt of your's of the ſecond inſtant, I 
have made what inquiry I can for a tutor for your ſon; 
the moſt likely, and the beſt recommended that I have 
met with, you will have an account of from himfelf in 
the encloſed, to which I need add little but theſe two 
things ; 1ſt. that Mr. Fletcher, who is a good judge, 
and a perſon whoſe word I can rely on, gave me a very 
good character of him, both as to his manners and 
abilities, and ſaid he would be anſwerable for him : the 
other 1s, that, however it comes to pats, the ſcotch have 
now here a far greater reputation for this ſort of em- 
ployment than our own countrymen. I am ſorry it is 
ſo, but I have of late found it in ſeveral inſtances. 

I hope, by this time, the ſecond edition of my book, 
which I ordered for 'you, and a printed copy of the 
additions, are come to your hands. I wiſh it were more 
anſwerable to the value you place in it, and better 
worth your acceptation. But, as I order the matter, 
methinks I make it a hard bargain to you, to pay ſo 
much time and pains as muſt go to the reading it over, 
though it were mote ſlightly than we ſeem agreed, when 
yon promiſe, and I expect, your obſervations on 1t. 

here appears to me ſo little material, in the objec- 
tions that I have ſeen in print againſt mie, that I have 
paſſed them all by but one gentleman's, whoſe book not 
coming to my hand till thoſe parts of mine were print 
that he queſtions, I was fain to put my anſwer in the 
latter end of the epiſtle. | | 

I wiſh the endeavours I have uſed to procure you a tutor 
for your ſon may be as ſucceſsful as I defire. It is 4 
bufineſs of great concernment to both you and your 
ſon; but governors, that have right thoughts concern- 

ing education, are hard to be found. It is happy for 
Four ſon that a good part of it is to be under your 
eye. I fhall be very glad, mo this, or any — | 
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ſion, I may be able to do you any ſervice; for with 
great ſincerity and reſpect, I am, 


SIR, 


Your moſt humble ſervant, 


" Jonx Locke, 


Mr. MoLyxgux to Mr. Locke. 


Dublin, July 28, 1694. 
My moſt honoured Friend, 


FOR ſo you have publicly allowed me to call * you ; 
and it is a title wherein I boaſt more than in maces or 
parliament-robes. By this you may find I have received 
the ſecond edition of your eſſay, which I prize as an 
ineſtimable treaſure of knowledge. It is but a week 


ſince it came to me; and I have yet only looked over 


thoſe parts which are newly added, particularly that of 
liberty, the alterations wherein I take to be moſt judi- 
ciouſly made; and now I think that whole chapter 
ſtands ſo well put together, and the argumentation ſo 
tegitimate, that nothing can ſhake it. I was mightily 
pleaſed to find therein a rational account of what I have 
often wondered at, viz. © why men ſhould content 
« themſelves to ſtay in this life for ever, though at the 


e ſame time they will grant, that in the next life they 
expect to be infinitely happy? Of this you give ſo 


clear an account in the 44th ſection of your xxi. chapter, 
book II, that my wonder no longer remains. That 
candid receſſion from your former hypotheſis, which 


vou ſhow in this chapter, where truth required it, raiſes 


in me a greater opinion (if poſſible) of your worth 
than ever. This is rarely to be found amongſt men, 


Arco. — 


* 'Sce EL Eflay on Human Underſanding, 2dedit, p. 68. 1 


. 


and 


and ſeveral of his Friends. 341 
and they ſeem to have ſomething angelical, that are ſo 
far raiſed above the common pitch. | 

In time, I ſhall give you my farther thoughts of the 
other parts of your book, where any thing occurs to 
me. But, at preſent, I can only pour out my thanks 
to you for the favourable character under which you 
have tranſmitted me to poſterity, page 67. My only 
concern is, that I can pretend to none of it, 'but that 
of your friend ; and this I ſet up for in the higheſt de- 
gree. I ſhould think myſelf happy, had T but half the 
title to the reſt. | 
I am extremely obliged to you for the trouble you 
took on you in my laſt requeſt, about a tutor for m 
ſon. I received your letter with Mr. Gibbs's encloſed; 
to which I returned an anſwer, addreſſed to himſelf. 
The import whereof was, That I had ſome offers 
e made to me in this place, relating to that matter, to 
*« which I thought I ſhould hearken, at leaſt, ſo far as 
« to make ſome trial. That I was loth to divert him 
* from his good intentions to the miniſtry, and there- 
* fore I could not encourage him to undertake ſo long 
f a journey, on ſuch uncertainties on both ſides, &c.“ 

am, 


My moſt highly eſteemed friend, 
Iour moſt affectionate humble ſervant, 


WIII. MoLYNEUX, 


7 R 1 * 3 : * * 


Mr. Lock to Mr. MolyNEUx. 


| SIR, 10 Oates, Sept. 3. 1694. , 


I HAVE fo much the advantage in the bargain, if 
_ friendſhip may be called one, that whatſoever ſatis- 
faction you find in yourſelf, on that account, you muſt 


allow in me with a large overplus. The only riches I 
have valued, or laboured to acquire, has been the friend- 
{hip of ingenious and worthy men, and therefore you 
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cannot blame me, if I ſo farwardly laid hold of the firſt 
occaſion that opened me a way to your's. That I have 
ſo well ſucceeded in it I count one of my greateſt 
happineſſes, and a ſufficient reward for writing my book, 
had I no other benefit by it. The opinion you have of 
it gives me farther hopes, for it is no ſma}l reward to 
one who loves truth, to be perſuaded that he has-made 
ſome diſcoveries of it, and any ways helped to propa- 
gate it to others. I depend ſo much upon your judg- 
ment and candour, that I think myſelf ſecure in-you 
from peeviſh criticiſm or flattery ; only give me leave 
to ſuſpect, that kindneſs and friendſhip do ſometimes 
carry your expreſſions a little too far on the favourable 
ſide. This, however, makes me not apprehend you 
will filently paſs by any thing you are not thoroughly 
ſatisfied of in it. The uſe I have made of the adyer- 
tiſements I have received from you of this kind, will 
ſatisfy you that I deſire this office gf friendſhip from 
you, not out of compliment, but for the uſe of truth, 
and that your animadyerſions will not be loſt upon me. 
Any faults you ſhall meet with in reaſoning, in perſpi- 
cuity, in expreſſion, or of the preſs, I deſire you to 
take notice of, and ſend me word of. Eſpecially if you 
have any where any doubt ;, for I am perſuaded that, 
upon debate, you and I cannot be of two opinions ; 
nor, I think, any two men uſed to think with freedom, ' 
who really prefer truth to opiniatrety, and a little fooliſh 
vain-glory, of not having made a miſtake, | 
I ſhall not need to juſtify what I have ſaid of you in 
my book: the learned world will be vouchers for me; 
and that in an age not very free from envy and cenſure. 
But you are very kind to me, ſince for my ſake you 
allow yourſelf to own that part which I am more parti- 
cularly concerned in, and permit me to call you my 
v friend, whilſt your modeſty checks at the other part of 
pour character. But, aſſure yourſelf, I am as well per- 
ſuaded of the truth of it, as of any thing elſe in my 
book; it had not elſe been put down in it. It only 
wants a great deal more I had to ſay, had that been 
place to draw your picture at large. Herein I pretend 
not to any peculiar obligation aboye others that know 


you. 


and. ſeveral of his Friends. / 343 


you. For though perhaps I may love you better than 
many others; yet, I conclude, I cannot think better of 
you than others do, 5 
I am very glad you were provided of a tutor nearer 
home, and it had this particular good luck in it, that 
otherwiſe you had been diſappointed, if you had de- 
ended on Mr. Gibbs; as a letter I wrote to you from 
1 about it, I hope, acquainted you, I am, 
Dear Sin, 


— 


| Your moſt affectionate, and maſt humble ſervant, 


Joun Locks, 


. * 4 ; * ͤ»«„ : 


1 he) 


Mr. Locks to Mr. MoLyneux. 


SIR, | Oates, Nov. 23, 1694. 


YOU ſpeak of my book in ſuch-terms, that had F 
not convincing arguments that you are not a man of 
compliments, I ſhould a little ſuſpect your civility bor- 
dered very much on them in this caſe. But there are 
ſo few of themi to be found, that you think you cannot 
{peak too highly of the endeavours of one who purſues 
truth unbiaſſedly, and chooſes not his opinions firſt, 
and then ſeeks arguments to ſupport them. Upon that 
account I admit of whatever you pleaſe to ſay; but 
 Withal give me leave to aſſure you, that in the perform 
ance itſelf, I ſee nothing but what any one might have 
done, who would have ſat down to it with the ſame 
love of truth and indifferency that I did, However, I 
cannot but be pleaſed that you think fo well of it: for 
whether your friendſhip to me bribes your judgment, 
er whether your good opinion of my eſſay adds to your 
kind thoughts of the author; I find my account both 
ways, and ſhould think myſelf well rewarded for my 
pains in this fingle purchaſe. But, fir, will you not 
. 2 4 pardon 
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pardon ſo lawful a deſire, in one that loves you, if 1 aſk, 


' ſhall I never have the happineſs to ſee you in England? 


Mr. Churchill, my bookſeller, ſends me word by the 


laſt poſt, that he has ſent you the fix copies that you 
_ . ſent for, and advice of it. I ſent to him a project of a 


new reduction of the year by Dr. Wood, to be ſent 


with the copy of my effay to you. The author gave it 


me himſelf, and I thought it might poſſibly pleaſe you, 
if you had not ſeen it before. This, with the ſuper- 
numerary cuts I ordered him to fend you, will, with 
the books, I hope, come ſafe to your hands. The 
mentioning of thoſe cuts puts me in mind agatn of your 
civility, which I ſee ſtudies all manner of ways of 
expreſſing itſelf. WR e 
You ſee, by this liberty I take with you, that IJ am 
paſt terms of compliment with you, that is, I uſe you 
as one I look upon to be my friend, with a freedom of 
ood offices, either to receive or do them, as it happens. 
No nie as ſuch, I beſeech you, and believe that 
Jam, with the utmoſt fincerity, | I wer 


SIR, 
Your moſt affectionate friend, 
5 and moſt humble ſerv n. 
8 Jon Locks. 
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Mr. MoLyntux to Mr. Locks. 
== * . f. 1 Ty ? ; + 


$1, | Dublin, Dec. 18, 1694. 
' YOURS, of November 23, found me labouring under 


a ſharp fever, which has held me this month paſt ; but 


I am now, God be thanked, pretty well recovered. . F 
am obliged to you for the earneſt deſire you expreſs of 

ſeeing me in England. But as to that particular, the 
truth is thus : laft ſummer I deſigned to make a journey, 


8 # 


A e ſeveral of his Friends. . 


on purpoſe to pay my reſpects to you, and for no other 
errand ; but my refolutions were not ſo fixed as to give 
you any intimations thereof, For indeed the ſtate of 
my health was ſo very uncertain, that I was very miſ- 
truſtful whether I ſhould be able to undertake the 
journey. However, I thought to make an eſſay of my 
ſtrength in our own country; ſo that ſome buſineſs 
calling me about threeſcore miles from this city, the 
fatigue was ſo troubleſome to me, that I was quite diſ- 
couraged from thinking of England that ſeaſon. I 
have now had another pull-back by my preſent ſick 
neſs, ſo that I cannot yet well tell how to'think of the 
other ſide of the water. This only I will affure you, 
that the firſt entire health God is pleaſed to beſtow on 
me ſhall be employed in a journey towards you; there 
being nothing I ſo' earneſtly covet as the perſonal ac- 
quaintance of one for whom I have ſo great a reſpe& 
and veneration, to whom I am ſo highly obliged for 

many favours. n Pp | 
here is a very worthy perſon, Dr. St. George Aſhe, 
provoſt of the college here, lately gone from hence to 
London; he is a great admirer, and zealous promoter, 
of your writings in his college. He defired from me a 
letter of recommendation to you; but I fear your being 
in the country will hinder his deſigned happineſs in 
your converſation. He ſtays in London theſe three or 
four months to come, in which time, if your buſineſs 
call you to the city, you will hear of him either at your 
lodgings at Mr. Pawlin's, (where perhaps he will leave 
the place of his reſidence) or at Mr. Tucker's, in the 
ſecretary's ofſice at Whitehall, where a penny-poſt letter 
will find him out. | | | 

I thank you for the care you have taken to ſend me 
the books and ſculptures, which I hope to receive in 
good time, having advice thereof already from Mr. 
Churchill. I am, h 75 | 


Worthy Srx, 
Your moſt affectionate humble ſervant, 


WIII. MoLyNeux, 
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Mr. Moi vwzvux to Mr. Locks. 


| Dublin, Januar i | 5 £ 16 2. 
Honoured Six, ok as 55. * 


I HAVE received the fix copies of your book, and 
thank you for the care you have taken about them. I 
acknowledge myſelf likewiſe obliged to you for your 
preſent of Dr. Wood's almanac, though it was not 
new to me, having received the favour of one from the 
author himſelf, when accomptant-general here in Ire- 
land, many years ago. It is a very pretty project, but, 
J believe, it will hardly ever be practifed ; becauſe men 
think what they have already ſufficiently accurate for 
the common uſes of life, and are hardly brought from 
what they have uſcd, fo long as they have done the 
common julian account, unleſs prevailed upon by fome 
ſuch potent authority as the church, which abrogated 
the julian, and eſtabliſhed the gregorian kalendar. 

The ſculptures alſo I received, and thank you for 
them. I ſhall do them all the honour that outward 
ornament can give them. And I heartily with I had 
more effectual ways of ſhowing my reſpects, which I 
think I can never do ſufficiently. 

I have ever thought that an elegant tranflation of 
your Effay into latin would be highly acceptable ta 
foreigners, and of great uſe in thoſe countries, whoſe 
minds lie yet captivated in verboſe,  diſputative philo- 
fophy, and falle reaſoning; I therefore preſume to 
mention it to you, that though your own leiſure may 
not permit you to perform it yourſelf, you may think 
of putting fome one on it, that under your eye may do 


it correctly. And were I not perſuaded that your own 


eye and correction were abfolutely requiſite herein, I 
would venture to make a bold propoſal: to have it done 
by ſome one in this pos whom I ſhould reward for 
his labour herein, And this I do, not that I think you 
may not with a great deal of eaſe employ one yourſelf 
in this matter, but merely that herein I may have an 
opportunity of doing ſo much good in the world. 1 

My 4 55 1c, 


and ſeveral of his Friends. 347 


ſce, fir, what a yeneration I have for your writings, and 
therefore you will pardon me, if I defire from you, 
« ſub amicitiæ teſſera,” the names of what books you 
have publiſhed. I remember, once I propoſed to you 
the like requeſt, and yqu were filent to it. If it were, 
that you delignedly conceal them, I acquieſce ; but per- 
haps it proceeded from your curſory paſſing over that 
part of my letter, which makes me venture again on 
the ſame requeſt. And now that your thoughts are at 
liberty from that eſſay, you will give me leave, with all 
ſubmiſſion, to mind you of what you once told me you 
would think of, viz. of demonſtrating morals. I am 
ſure, as no hand could perform jt better; ſo no age 
ever required it more than ours. + 
I do heartily wiſh you an happy ſucceeding year ; and 
may it end with us happier than the laſt paſt, I am, 


Dear Six, 
Your moſt obliged, humble ſervant, 


WIII. MoLyNnevux. 
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Mr. Locks to Mr: Moivywevx. 


Dear S18, Oates, 8 Mar. 1694. 


_ YOU will, I fear, think me frozen up with this long 
winter, or elſe with a negligence colder than that, hav= 
ing two very obliging letters of yours by nie, the one 
ever fince January, the ather February laſt, I make you 
no anſwer to either, till thus far in March. The truth 
is, expecting ever ſince I received your laſt letter an 
account from London, concerning ſomething I had a 
mind to put into my letter, and after writing four 
times abqut it, being yet delayed, I can forbear no 
longer to return you my thanks, and to beg your pardon 
that I have been ſa ſlow in it. If you interpret it right, 
You Will oak ppan it as the. effec: of a friendſhip got 


* 
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paſt formalities, and that has confidence enough to 
make bold with you, where it is without neglect of you, 
or prejudice to either. I was not a little rejoiced with 
the news you ſent me in the firſt of your letters, of 
your ſafe recovery of a fever. Had I known it before 
the danger was over, that you had been ill, it would 
have been no ſmall fright and pain to me. For I muſt 
aſſure you that, amongſt all the friends your kindneſs or 
worth has procured you, there is not any one who 
values you more than I do, or does more intereſt him- 
felf in all your concerns. This makes me, that though 
I have a long time extremely deſired to ſee you, and 
propoſe to myſelf an infinite ſatisfaction in a free con- 
verſation with you; yet what you tell me, that you 
were coming laſt ſummer into England, to make me a 
viſit, makes me dread the ſatisfaction of my own wiſhes. 
And methinks I ought not to purchaſe one of the 
greateſt happineſfes I can propoſe to myſelf at ſo dear 
and dangerous a rate, I have received many and great 
obligations from you before; but they were ſuch as, 
though I had no title to, I thought I might accept 
from one whom I love, and therefore was glad to find 
kind to me. But when I reflect on the length of the 
way, and the ſea between us, the danger of the one, 
and the fatigue of both, and your no ver) robuſt con- 
ſtitution, as I imagine, I cannot conſent you ſhould 
venture ſo much Br my ſake. If any harm ſhould 
happen to you in the journey, I could never forgive it 
myſelf, to be the occaſion of ſo great a loſs to the world 
and myſelf. And if you ſhould come fafe, the great- 
neſs of the hazard, and an obligation out of all propor- 
tion to what ] either ought to receive, or was capable 
to return, would overwhelm me with ſhame, and hinder 
my enjoyment. And yet, if I may confeſs 'my ſecret 
thoughts, there is not any thing which I would not 

give, that ſome other unavoidable occaſion would draw 
you into England. A rational free-minded man, tied 
to nothing but truth, is ſo rare a thing, that I almoſt 
worſhip ſuch a friend ; but when friendſhip is joined to 
it, and theſe are brought into a free converſation, where 
they meet, and can be together; what is there can have 


equal 
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equal charms? I cannot but exceedingly wiſh, for that 


happy day, when I may ſee a man I have ſo. often 
longed to have in my embraces. But yet, though it 
would endear the gift to receive it from his kindneſs, I 


cannot but wiſh rather that fortune alone would throw . 


him into my arms. 


* 


This cold winter has kept me ſo cloſe a priſoner 


within doors, that, *till yeſterday, I have been abroad 
but once theſe three months, and that only a mile in a 


coach. And the inability I am in to breathe London | 


air in cold weather has hindered me yet from the hap- 


pineſs of waiting on Dr. Aſhe; but I hope to get to 5 
London before he leaves it, that I may, to a perſon 


whom you have an eſteem for, pay ſome part of the re- 


ſpects I owe you. I had laſt week the honour of a viſit - 


from an ingenious gentleman, a member of your college 


at Dublin, lately returned from Turky. He told me 


he was a kinſman of yours ; and though his other good 


qualities might have made him welcome any where, he - 
was not, you may be ſure, the leſs. welcome to me, for 

being known and related to you. He ſeems to me to 
have been very diligent and curious in making obſer- 


vations whilſt he has been abroad, and more inquiſitive 
than moſt of our people that go into thoſe parts. And, 
by the diſcourſe I had with him the little time we were 
together, I promiſe myſelf we ſhall have a more exact 
account of thoſe parts, in what I hope he intends to 
publiſh, than hitherto is extant. Dr. Huntington, who 
was formerly at Aleppo, and is my old acquaintance, 


and now my neighbour in this country, brought Mr. 


Smith hither with him from his houſe, But yet I muſt 
acknowledge the favour to you, and deſire you to thank 
him for it when he returns to Dublin. For the friend- 
ſhip he knew you had for me, was, I take it, the great 


inducement that made him give himſelf the trouble of 


coming fix or ſeven miles in a dirty country. 

You do ſo attack me on every ſide with your kind- 
neſs to my book, to me, to -my ſhadow, that I cannot 
but be aſhamed I am not in a capacity to make you any 
other acknowledgment, but in a very full and deep ſenſe 


of it. I return you my thanks for the corrections. you! _ 


have 
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have ſent me; which I will take all the care of I can in 


the next edition, which, my bookſeller tells me, he 
thinks, will be this ſummer. And if any other fall 
under your obſervation, I ſhall deſire the continuance 


of your favour in communicating them. 


1 muſt own to you, that I have been ſolicited from 
beyond ſea to put my effay into latin; but you gueſs 
right, I have not the leiſure to do it. It was once 
tranſlated by a young man in Holland into latin; but 
he was ſo little maſter of the engliſh or latin tongue, 
that when it was ſhowed me, which he did not till he 


had quite done it, 1 ſatisfied him that it would be 


very little for his credit to publiſh it ; and ſo that was 
laid by. Since that, my bookſeller was, and had been 
for ſome time, ſeeking for a tranſlator; whom he would 
have treated with to have undertaken it, and have ſatis- 
fied for his pains. But a little before the coming of 
your letter, he writ me word he had been diſappointed,; 
where he expected to have fouhd ohe who would have 
done it, and was now at a loſs. So that What you call 
a bold, is not only the kindeſt, but the moſt ſeaſonable 
propoſal you could have made. You underſtand my 
thoughts as well as I do myſelf, and can be a fit judge, 
whether the tranſlator has expreffed them well in latin 
or no; and can direct him, where to omit or contract 
any thing where you think I have been more large than 
needed. And though in this I know you intend, as you 
ſay; ſome good to the world; yet I cannot but take it 
as 4 very particular obligation to myſelf, and ſhall not 
be a little ſatisfied to have my book go abroad into the 
world with ſtrokes of your judicious hand to it: For, 


as to omitting, adding, altering; tranſpoſing any thing 
in it, I permit it wholly to your judgment. And if 


there be any thing in it defective, or which you think 
may be added with advantage to the defign of the whole 
work, if you will let me know; I ſhall endeavour to 


fupply that defect the beſt I can. The chapter of 


« Identity and Diverfity;” Which owes its birth wholly 
to your putting me upon it, will be an encouragement 
to you to lay ary the like eommafids upon the. I have 
thoughts myſelf, that it would not be'pofhbly 

4 15 | amiſs 
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amiſs to add, in lib. iv. cap. 18; ſomething about en- 
thuſiaſm, or to make a chapter of it by itſelf. If you 
are of the ſame mind, and that it will not be foreign 
to the buſineſs of my eſſay, I promiſe you, before the 
tranſlator you ſhall employ ſhall be got ſo far, I will 
ſend you my thoughts on that ſubject, ſo that it may be 
put into the latin edition. I have alſo examined P. Male- 
branche's opinion concerning“ ſeeing all things in God, 
and to my own fatisfaction laid open the vanity, incon- 
ſiſtency, and unintelligibleneſs of that way of explain- 
ing human underſtanding. - I have gone almoſt, but not 

uite through it, and know not whether I now ever 
ſhall finiſh it, being fully ſatisfied myſelf about it. 
You cannot think how often I regret the diſtance that 
is between us; I envy Dublin for what I every day 
want in London. Were you in my neighbourhood, you 
would every day be troubled with the propoſal of ſome 
of my thoughts to you. I find mine generally ſo much 
out of the way of the books I meet with, or men led 
by books, that, were I not conſcious to myſelf that I 
impartially ſeek truth, I ſhould be diſcouraged from 
letting my thoughts looſe, which commonly lead me 
out of the beaten track. However, I want ſomebody 
near me, to. whom I could freely communicate them, 
and without reſerve lay them open. I ſhould find ſecu- 
rity and eaſe in ſuch a friend as you, were you within 
diſtance. For your judgment would confirm and ſet 


me at reſt, where it approved; and your candour would 


excuſe what your judgment corrected, and ſet me right 
in. As to your requeſt you now repeat to me, I deſire 
you to believe that there is nothing in your letters 
which I paſs over ſlightly, or without taking notice of; 
and if I formerly ſaid nothing to it, think it to be, 
that I thought it the beſt way of anſwering a friend, 
whom I was reſolved ta deny nothing that was in my 
power. There are ſome particular obligations that tie 
me up in the point, and which have drawn on me ſome 
diſpleaſure for a time, from ſome of -my friends, who 
made me a ſomewhat like demand. But I expect to 
nd you more reaſonable, and give you this aflurance, 
t you ſhall be the firſt that ſhall be ſatisfied in that 
1 point. 
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point. I am not forgetful of what you ſo kindly put 
me upon. I think nobody ought to live only to eat and 
drink, and count the days he ſpends idly. The ſmall 
remainder of a crazy life I ſhall, as much as my health 


will permit, apply to the ſearch of truth, and fhall not 


negle& to propoſe to myſelf thoſe that may be moſt 


uſeful. My paper is more than done, and, I ſuppoſe, 
you n and yet I can Een give off. 1 n 10 
Dear SIR, ; 
: - Your moſt faithful humble ſervant, 
Joux Lockk. 
Mr. blorrurox to Mr. Locks. ; 
SIR, Dublin, March 26, 1695. 


THE concern you expreſs for my welfare is extremely 
obliging, and I never prized my health ſo much, as 
ſince thereby I am enabled to enjoy your correſpondence 
and friendſhip. But whatever becomes of me and my 
carcaſe, I can heartily with you had one more eaſy, 
healthful, and ſtrong. For I know mankind. in general 
is intereſted. in you; whereas I am ſure to fall unla- 
mented to all, ſave a few particular friends. 

I underſtand my kinſman has enjoyed that which 1 
have earneſtly longed for. He tells me, by letter, the 
great obligations he bears you, for the civilities you 


| ſhowed him, and deſires me to acknowledge them. 


I am very glad to find your eſſay like to ſuffer a third 


. Impreſſion ; it is a good ſign, and ſhows the world not 


ſo averſe to truth, when fairly laid open. To have 
truth prevail, the only way is calmly and meekly to 
publiſh it, and let it ſhift for itſelf; “ magna res eſt - 
«« veritas & prevalebit.”” It will make its own party 
good without fire and faggot, which never nnn 
but, ! am ſure, has often ſtifled it. Om 

- This 
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This encourages me, with more vigour, to promote 
the tranſlation of your work; and to own myſelf in- 
finitely obliged to you, that you are pleaſed ſo readily 
to comply with the offer I made you in my laſt. Veſter- 
day I ſent for an ingenious young man of the college 
here, to.diſcourſe with him about it. The reſult was, 
he would make an eſſay, and ſhow it me, and accord- 
ingly would proceed or deſiſt. But then, he tells me, 
that he cannot ſet himſelf fully to it till towards the 
latter end of May; for he deſigns to ſtand candidate 
for a fellowſhip in the college, which, by the removal 
of the provoſt, is to be diſpoſed of about next Trinity- 
ſunday ; and, in the mean time, he is to prepare him- 
ſelf for the examination they undergo on that occaſion. 
I ſhall ſee his firſt attempt the next week, and ſhall give 
you an account. As to any alterations to be made by 
me, I ſhould be very cautious of meddling therein ; I 
know'the whole work has already undergone ſo exact a 
judgment, that there is no room left for amendments. 
However, if any ſuch offer, after your approbation of 
them, I ſhould venture to inſert them. k 

I muſt freely confeſs, that if my notion of enthuſiaſm 
agrees with yours, there is no neceſſity of adding any 
thing concerning it, more than by the by, and in a 
ſingle ſection in chap. 18. lib. iv. I conceive it to be 
no other than a religious ſort of madneſs, and com- 
priſes not in it any mode of thinking, or operation of 
the mind, different from what you have treated of in 
your eſſay. It is true, indeed, the abſurdities men em- 
brace on account of religion are moſt aſtoniſhing ; and 
if in a chapter of enthuſiaſm you endeavour to give an 
account of them, it would be very acceptable. So that 

(on ſecond thoughts) 1 do very well approve of what 
you propoſe therein, being very defirous of having your 
ſentiments on any ſubject. 0+: | 

Pere Malebranche's chapter “ of ſeeing all things 
in God,” was ever to me. abſolutely unintelligible ; 
and unleſs you think a polemic diſcourſe in your eſſay 

(which you have hitherto avoided therein) may not be 
of a piece with the reſt, I am ſure it highly deſerves to 
be expoſed, and is very agreeable to the buſineſs f 
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your work. I would therefore humbly propoſe it to you, 
to conſider of .doing fomething therein. Pere Male- 
branche has many curious notions, and ſome as erroneous 
and abſurd. It is a good while fince I read him; but E 
ain now . 0 f him over a ſecond time: he is moſtly pla- 


tonic, and, in ſome things, almoſt enthuſiaſtical. I am, 
el dear SIR, 
ES Your moſt obliged humble ſervant, 
g WII I. MoLyneux, 


Mr. Locks to Mr. MolvxREUX. 
SIR, Oates, April 26, 1695. 
* YOU look with the eyes, and fpeak the language of 
friendſhip, when you make my life of much more con- 
cern to the world than your own. I take it, as it is, for 
an effect of your kindneſs, and fo ſhall not accuſe you 
of compliment; the miſtakes and: over-valuings of 
good-will being always ſincere, even when they exceed 
what common truth allows. This on my ſide, I muſt - 
beg you to believe, that my life would be much more 
pleaſant and uſeful to me, if you were within my reach, 
that I might ſometimes. enjoy your converſation, and, 
upon twenty occaſions, lay my thoughts before you, 


and have the advantage of your judgment. I cannot 


complain that I have not my fhare of friends of all 
ranks, and ſuch, whoſe intereſt, aſſiſtance, affection, 
and opinions too, in fit cafes, I can rely on. But me- 
thinks, for all this, there is one place vacant, that I 
know nobody that would ſo well fill as yourſelf; I want 


one near me to talk freely with, “de quolibet ente;“ 


to propoſe to the extravagancies. that riſe in my mind: 


one with whom I would debate ſeveral doubts. and 
. queſtions, to ſee what was in them. Meditating by 


one's ſelf is like digging i in the mine; it often, perhaps, 
brings 


gets hold of, an 
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brings up maiden earth, which never came near the 
light before; but whether it contains any metal in it, 
is never ſo well tried as in converſation with a knowing 


judicious friend, who carries about with him the true 
| Cor ae which is love of truth in a clear-thinkin 


ead. Men of parts and judgment the world uſuall 
d by 4 great miſtake (that their abilities 
mind are, loſt, if not employed in the purſuit of 
wealth or power) engages them in the ways of fortune 
and intereſt, which uſually leave but little freedom o 
leiſure of thought for pure diſintereſted truth. And 
fuch who give themfelves up frankly, and in earneſt, to 
the full latitude of real knowledge, are not every where 
to be met with. Wonder not, therefore; that I wiſh 
fo much for you in my neighbourhood ; I ſhould be 
too happy in 4 friend of your make, weré you within 
my reach. But yet I cannot but wiſh that ſome buſi- 
neſs would once bring you within diftance; and it is a 
ain to me to think of leaving the world, without the 
1 of ſeeing you. 7 i 
I do not wonder that a kinſman of yours ſhould 
magnify civilities that ſcarce deſerve the name; I know 
not wherein they conſiſted, but in being glad to ſee 
one that was any way related to you, and was himſelf a 
very ingenious man; either of thoſe was a title to more - 
than, I did, or could ſhow him. I am ſorry I have not 
yet had an.opportunity to wait on him in London, and 


I fear he ſhould be gone before I am able to get thither. 
This long winter, and cold ſpring, has hung very heavy 


upon my lungs, and they are not yet in a caſe to be 
ventured in London air, which muſt be my excuſe for 
not waiting upon him and Dr. Aſhe yet. 

The third edition of my eſſay has already, or will be 
[Oy in the preſs. Bur what perhaps will ſeem 
ſtranger, and poſhbly pleaſe you better, an abridgment 
is now making (if it be not already done) by one of 
the univerſity of Oxford, for the uſe of young ſcholars, 
in the place-of an ordinary ſyſtem of logic. From the 
acquaintance I had of the temper of that place, I did 
not expect to have it get much footing there. But ſa it is, 
T ſome time ſince received a very civil letter from one, 
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wholly a ſtranger to me there, concerning ſuch a de- 
ſign; and, by another from him ſince, I conclude it 
near done. He ſeems to be an ingenious man, and he 
writes ſenſibly about it, but I can ſay nothing of it till 
I ſee it; and he, of his ow accord, has offered that it 
mall wholly be ſubmitted to my opinion, and diſpoſal 
of it. And thus, fir, poſſibly that which you once 
propoſed may be attained to, and I was pleaſed with 
the gentleman's deſign for your ſake. 

You are a ſtrange man, you oblige me very much by 
the care you take to have it well tranſlated, and you 
thank me for complying with your offer. In my laſt, 
as I remember, I told you the reaſon why it was ſo long 
before I writ, was an expectation of an anſwer from 
London, concerning ſomething I had to communicate 
to you: it Was in ſhort this; I was willing to know 
what my bookſeller would give for a good latin copy ; 
he told me, at laſt, twenty pounds. His delay was, 
becauſe he would firſt have known what the tranſlator 
demanded, But I forced him to make his propoſal, 
and ſo I ſend it to you, to make what uſe of it you 
pleaſe. He ſince writ me word, that a friend of his at 
Oxford would, in ſome time, be at leiſure to do it, and 
would undertake it. I bid him excuſe himſelf to him, 
for that it was in hands I approved of,, and ſome part 
of it now actually done. For I hope the eſſay (he was 
to ſhow you the next week after you writ to me laſt) 
pleaſed you. Think it not a compliment, that I deſire 
you to make what alterations you think fit. One _ | 
particularly you will oblige me and the world in, and 
that is, in paring off ſome of the ſuperfluous repeti- 
tions, which J left in for the ſake of illiterate men, and 
the ſofter ſex, not uſed to abſtract notions and reaſon- 
ings. But much of this reaſoning will be out of doors 
in a latin tranſlation. I refer all to your judgment, and 
ſo am ſecure it will be done as is beſt. | | 

What I ſhall add concerning enthuſiaſm, I gueſs, will 
very. much agree with your thoughts, ſince yours jump 
ſo right with mine, about the place where it is to come 
in, I having deſigned it for chap. 18. lib. iv. as a falſe 
principle of reaſoning often made uſe of. But, to give 
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an hiſtorical account of the various ravings men have 
embraced for religion, would, I fear, be beſides my 
purpoſe, and be enough to make an huge volume. 

My opinion of P. Malebranche agrees perfectly with 
yours. What I have writ concerning © ſeeingall things 
c jn God, would make a little treatiſe of itſelf. But 
J have not quite gone through it, for fear I thould by 
ſomebody or other be tempted to print it. For I love 
not controverſies, and have a perſonal kindneſs for the 
author. When I have the happineſs to ſee you, we will 
conſider it together, and you ſhall diſpoſe of it. 

I think I ſhall make ſome other additions to be put 
into your latin tranſlation, and particularly concerning 
the © connexion of ideas,“ which has not, that f 
know, been hitherto conſidered, and has, I gueſs, a 
greater influence upon our minds, than is uſually taken 
notice of, Thus, you ſee, I make you the confident of 
my reveries ; you would be troubled with a great many 
more of them, were you nearer. I am, 


Honoured Six, 
Your moſt affectionate humble ſervant, 


Jonx Locke, 


Alain — 
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Mr. Mor vxzux to Mr. Locks. 


Stn, Dublin, May 7, 1695. 


I AM extremely pleaſed to underſtand by yours of 
April 26, that we are to expect an abridgment of your 
work from a judicious hand in Oxford; it is what 1 
always thought might be of good uſe in the univerſities, 
where we yet want another ſort of language, than what 
has hitherto prevailed there, to the great hindrance of 
ſcience. l 

As to the tranſlation that is going on here, it is under- 
taken by one Mr. William Mullart, a ſenior bachelor 
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in the college. He has the repute of an ingenious and 
learned young man, and I hope he may perform it well. 
1 here encloſe a ſpecimen of his performance, con- 
cerning which I defire you would give me your thoughts, 
before he proceed much farther. This only may be 
hinted, that when he is better acquainted with the 
work, and your language, and has entered farther into 
it, it is probable his tranſlation may be better, more 
eaſy and natural. He propoſes to. finiſh it in half a 
year, or nine months at fartheſt ; for he cannot wholly 
diſengage himſelf from ſome other ſtudies. I perceive 
7 bookſeller is reſolved to ſhare with me in the good 
J thought to do the world, by beftowing on it this 
tranſlation. And ſince he is ſo generous as to have it 
fo, I will, by no means, be the tranſlator's hindrance 
in partaking of the bookſeller's proffer; and, at the 
ſame time, to engage his diligence the more, I will in- 
creaſe the reward conſiderably, that I may not wholly 
miſs the good defign I firſt propoſed to myſelf. If you 
encourage the tranſlator to go forward, you may be 
pleaſed to tranſmit to me the additions you deſign ; as 
that of “ enthuſiaſm, connexion of ideas, and what 
elſe you have. | „„ 

And now, with redoubled force, I ſend back to you 
the complaints you make for our diſtance, I cannot 
bur” hope, that Providence has yet in ſtore for me ſo 
much happineſs on this fide the grave; and if it have 
not, I {hall think I have miſſed the greateſt temporal 
good my mind was ever ſet on. But I ſtill fay, I live 
in hopes, the accompliſhment whereof would be the 
greateſt ſatisfaction to 


I our moſt cordially affectionate humble ſervant, 
þ 98 IH 33 Witt. MoLYNEUX, x 


Dre it not tov nigh approaching to vanity, I could 
te you of the extraordinary effects your method of 
£64cation has had on my little boy, „ | 
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Mr. Locks to Mr. MoLyNntux. 


Dear Sin, _ Oates, 2 July, 1695. 


DID I not aſſure myſelf that our friendſhip were 
grown beyond ſuſpicion or compliment, I ſhould think 
I ſhould have need to make excuſes to you for my long 
filence; but I know you will credit me, when I tell 
you it has been neither forgetfulneſs nor negligence. 
The ſpecimen of the tranſlation you ſent me, gave me 
ſome reaſon to apprehend, that Mr. Mullart's ſtyle 
would lay too great a burthen on your kindneſs, by often 
needing the correction of your hand, to make it expreſs 
my ſenſe with that clearneſs and eaſineſs, which I know 
you deſire, My bookſeller therefore having before 
told me of one who had offered to undertake the tranſ- 
lation of my eſſay, I have been ever ſince endeavouring 
to get from him a ſpecimen, that I might ſend it you, 
and have your opinion, which 1s like to do beſt; that 
fo if this man had a talent that way, you might be 
eaſed of the trouble, which your friendſhip to me, and 
zeal to the work, I foreſee, is likely to lay upon you. 
But, having the laſt poſt received this account from 
Mr. Churchill, that the gentleman propoſed is in the 
country, and muſt have a book ſent him down, on 
_ purpoſe, before we can expect tv ſee any thing from 
him, and this being all to be managed by a third hand, 
who is not every day to be met with; I have reſolved 
to loſe no more time on that thought, but accepting of 
your kind offer, put that whole matter into your hands, 
to be ordered as you ſhall think beſt, and ſhall ſpend 
no more time in other inquiries, ſince the gentleman 
you propoſe will (as I remember you told me) be about 
this time at leiſure to ſet himſelf in earneſt to it. There 
is one thing I would offer, which may be of advantage 
to him and the work too, and that is, that he would 
conſtantly and ſedulouſly read Tully, efpecially his phi- 
loſophical works, which will inſenſibly work him into 
a good latin ftyle. I have heard it reported of biſhop 
Sanderſon, that being afked how he came to write latin 
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ſo well, as appears in the treatiſes he publiſhed in that 


tongue? he anſwered, * By ordering his ſtudies ſo, that 


< he read over all Tully's works every year.“ I leave 
it to you, whether you will think fit to mention this to 


Mr. Mullatt. 


The abridgment of my eſſay is quite finiſhed. It is 
done by a very ingenious man of Oxford, a maſter of 
arts, very conſiderable for his learning and virtue, who 


has a great many pupils. It is. done with the ſame de- 


fign you had in view, when you mentioned it. He has 
generally (as far as I could remember) made uſe of my 
words; he very civilly ſent it me when it was done, 
and, upon looking it over, I gueſs you will approve of 
it, and think it well done. It is in Mr. Churchill's 
hands, and will be printedias ſoon as the third edition 
of my eſſay, which is now in the preſs, is printed off. 
I am extremely glad to hear that you have found any 
good effects of my method on your ſon. I ſhould be 
glad'to know the particulars; for though I have ſeen 
the ſucceſs of it in a child of the lady, in. whoſe houſe 
I am, (whoſe mother has taught him 'latin without 
knowing it herſelf when ſhe began) yet I would be 
glad to have other inſtances; becauſe ſome men, who 


cannot endure any thing ſhould be mended in the world 


by a new method, object, I hear, that my way of edu- 
cation is impracticable. But this I can aſſure you, that 
the child above-mentioned, but nine years old in June 
laſt, has learned to read and write very well; is now 
reading Quintus Curtius with his mother, underſtands 
geography and chronology very well, and the coper- 
nican ſyſtem of our vortex; is able to multiply well, 
and divide a little; and all this without ever having 
had one blow for his book. The third edition is now 
out : I have ordered Mr. Churchill to ſend you one of 
them, which I hope he has done before this. I expect 
your opinion of the additions, which have much in- 
creaſed the bulk of the book. And though I think all 
that I have ſaid right; yet you are the man I depend 
on for a fair and free cenſure, not inclined either to 
flatter, or quarrel. You know not of. what value a 


knowing man, that is a ſincere lover of truth, is, nor 


* 


P- how 
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how hard to be found; wonder not, therefore, if J place 
a great part of my happineſs in your friendſhip, and 
with every day you were my neighbour; you would 
then find what uſe I ſhould make of it. But, not to 
complain of what cannot be remedied, pray let me 
have all the advantage I can at this diſtance. Read the 
additions, and examine them ſtrictly, for I would not 
willingly miſlead the world. Pray let me know whether 
the doctor, your brother, has any children; when he 
has, I count I owe him one of my books of education. 

With my treatiſe of education, I believe you will re- 
ceive another little one concerning intereſt and coinage. 
It is one of the fatherleſs children, which the world lay 
at my door; but, whoever be the author, I ſhall be 
glad to know your opinion of it. 

And now I muſt mightily bemoan the loſs of an 
happineſs which you deſigned me, and I through great 
misfortune miſſed. The impreſſions of the laſt ſevere 
winter on my weak lungs, and the ſlow return of wartn 
weather this ſpring, confined me ſo long to the coun- 
try, that I concluded Dr. Aſhe would be gone before I 
ſhould get to town, and I ſhould loſe the honour of ſo 
deſired an acquaintance. However, as ſoon as I was 
got to London, I inquired of Mr. Churchill, who told 
me Dr. Aſhe was lately in town, and he promiſed me, 
as I defired him, that he would inquire whether he was 
ftill there, and where he lodged. He returned me no 
anſwer, and I (through a multitude of buſineſs) forgot 
to inquire again, for ſome few days. Upon the firſt 
thought of it again, I went to the ſecretary's office at 
Whitehall, and not finding Mr. Tucker there, I went 
to his houſe, wha told me that Dr. Aſhe was that very 
morning gone out of town. The miſſing of him thus 
unluckily, when he had been within my reach, very 
much vexed me; and it looked, as if fortune had a 
mind ſenfibly to croſs me, in what ſhe knew I was 
extremely deſirous of. I inquired too for Mr. Smith; 
but he, I heard, was gone to Flanders before I came to 
town. It would have been more than ordinary ſatis- 
faction to me, to have converſed and made an acquaint- 
ance with ſo eſteemed a friend of yours as Dr. Aſhe. 1 
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ſhall not be at quiet, till ſome buſineſs brings you into 
England to repair this loſs, and brings me a ſatisfaction 


to the moſt earneſt of all my deſires. My decaying 
health does not promiſe me any long ſtay in this world; 


you are the only perſon in it, that 1 deſire to ſee once, 
and to converſe fome time with, before I leave it. I 


wiſh your other occaſions might draw you into England, 
and then let me alone to huſband our time together; I 
have laid all that in my head already. But I talk my 
defires and fancies as if they were in view. I with you 
all manner of happineſs, and am, 


Dear SIR, 


Your moſt affectionate, and moſt faithful ſervant, 


* 


Jour Locks. 


* preſent my humble 1 to Dr. Aſhe, and 
excuſe my misfortunate loſs to him. 

When you conſider the length of this, you will find 
my late ſilence was not from a ſparingneſs of ſpeech, 
or backwardneſs to talk ak you; I have more reaſon 
now to beg your pardon f. or my talkativeneſs than 
filence. 

The additions I intend to make, ſhall be ſent * 
en for the tranſlatot. 
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Mr, MoLyntox to Mr. Locks.- 


( [ 


Sr, | Dublin, Aug. 24, 1635. 


1 DEFERRED my anſwer all this while to yours of 
July 2, (which I received ſome weeks ago) in expecta- 
tion of the books you have been pleaſed to order for 
me; but hitherto they are not arrived, and I would not 
omit my duty any longer, left the buſineſs of aur enſuing 


| parliament mould give me a farther hinderance. - The 


univerſity 


* 


univerſity has done me the honour to chooſe me as one 
of their repreſentatives ; and though I cannot pretend 
to do them any great ſervice, yet it ſhall not be for 
want of conſtant attendance on their buſineſs, which 
will take up moſt of my time, till the ſeſſion is ended. 
1 am now at a great loſs what apology to make you, 
for the diſappointment you are at laſt like to receive in 
the tranſlation of your eſſay. But, to a candid and in- 
genuous 7251 the beſt excuſe is a plain narrative of the 
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matter of fa * . 
The gentleman whom I formerly mentioned to you, 
Mr. Mullart, went into the country about the middle 
of laſt June, and returned about a fortnight ago. When 
he went away, he aſſured me, he would make a con- 
ſiderable progreſs in the work, in a month or ſix weeks 
time; but he was taken ill for about a fortnight, and, 
at his return, I found he had ſcarce, done four pages of 
the book. I found alſo, (as you rightly ſurmiſed) that - 
his ſtyle will hardly anſwer expectation ; but this diffi- 
culty, I thought, might be overcome by time and 
application. But what to ſay to his very flow perform- 
ance I cannot tell, or whether it may anſwer your, or 
your bookſeller's deſigns. But that which moſt of all 
diſcourages me, is, that the young man himſelf ſeems 
not very fond of the undertaking, but has fixed his 
thoughts on another, purſuit. I formerly told you how 
he deſigned for a fellowſhip, had any at that time hap- 
pened vacant, as there did none. But very lately there 
are two fellowſhips become void, and a third like to be 
ſo, before the time of fitting for them, which is next - 
June 1696, and he tells me plainly, he muſt endeavour 
to get one of them; and that there will be at leaſt five 
competitors, if not fix, who are all his ſeniors; and 
therefore, he muſt uſe his utmoſt diligence, application 
and ſtudy in the intermediate time, to fit himſelf for 
the examination they undergo; and this, he ſays, will 
take up ſo much of his time, that he knows not whether 
he ſhall have any to ſpare for the tranflationr 

I cannot well tell which way next, to turn myſelf in 
this affair. I have but one anchor more, and that is 
not at hand immediately to uſe. There is a gentleman 
| . . * 0 : 
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of my acquaintance, the greateſt maſter of ſtyle of any 
1 have known, who, I am confident, would perform 
this work to your utmoſt ſatisfaction ; but he is not, at 
preſent, in town; and when he comes, (which, I expect, 
may be about Michaelmas next, as I have it from him- 
FI) I make ſome doubt, whether his other avocations 
will permit him to undertake this. He is chancellor 
of the dioceſe of Down and Connor, and has alſo a 
private work of his own, in latin, now fitting for the 
preſs, which he permits to run through my hands, as 
he goes on with it. When he comes to town, I will 
move him in it, if you will give me leave, and you 
ſhall know the event. 
Jam mightily pleaſed that your eſſay is abridged, 
h, for my own reading, I would not part with a 
ſyllable of it. However, others may not have ſo much 
leiſure as to fet on a large book, and for ſuch the 
abridgment may be uſeful, It js to me no ſmall argu- 
ment of the curious genius of the englifh nation, that 
a work fo abſtract as yours, ſhould now ſuffer three 
3mpreſſions in fo fhort a time. | 
i have already ſo much experience of your method 
of education, that I long to ſee your third edition. 
And ſince you put me upon it, (to whom I can refuſe 
nothing in my power) I will give you a ſhort account 
of my little boy's progreſs under it. > $808: 
He was ſix years old about the middle of laſt July, 
When he was but juſt turned five, he could read. per- 
fectly well; and on the globes could have traced out, 
and pointed at all the noted parts, countries, and cities 
of the world, both land and ſea. And by five and an 
half could perform many of the plaineſt problems on 
the globe, as the longitude and latitude, the antipodes, 
the time with them and other countries, &c. and this 
by way of play and diverſion, ſeldom called to it, never 
chid or beaten for it. About the ſame age he could 
read any number of figures, not exceeding fix Places, 
| break it as you pleaſe by cyphers or zeros. By the time 
he was ſix, he could manage a compaſs, ruler and 
pencil, very prettily, and perform many little geome- 
trical tricks, and advanced to writing and * 
. | an 
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and has been about three months at latin, wherein his 
tutor obſerves, as nigh as he can, the method preſcribed 
by you. He can read a gazette, and, in the large maps 
of Sanſon, ſhows moſt of the remarkable places as he 
oes along, and turn to the proper maps. He has been 
own ſome dogs diſſected, and can. give ſome little 
account of the grand traces of anatomy. And as to 
the formation of his mind, which you rightly obſerve 
to be the moſt valuable part of education; I do not 
believe that any child had ever his paſſions more per- 
fectly at command. He is obedient and obſervant to 
the niceſt particular, and at the ſame time ſprightly, 
playiul, and active. | 
ut I will ſay no more; this may be tireſome to 
others, however pleaſing to myſelf. | 
I have ſome thoughts of ſeeing England next ſpring, _ 
or ſummer; but the time I cannot prefix as yet, till I 
ſee how our affairs are like to go on in 8 and 
whether we are like to have another ſeſſion, and when. 
The other day I chanced to mention your name accl- 
dentally to his excellency my lord Capel, who there- 
upon expreſſed himſelf with the utmoſt reſpect and 
eſteem for you. I am, | | 


, Honoured Sin, 
| Your moſt affectionate, hu mble ſervant, 
Witt. Morvxzur.- 
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Mr. Locks to Mr. MoLynevx. © 


SIR, London, 16 Nov. 1695. 


THOUGH there be no man in the world that I fo 
much long to ſee as you; yet your laſt letter, of the 
fecond inſtant, makes me afraid of your coming. Your 
Kindneſs and expreſſion in my favour, has painted me 
ſo in your fancy, that I ſhall unavoidably tall many de- 
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ſmall part of it he has yet diſcovered, 
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grees in your eſteem, when you find me come ſo much 
hort of what you expected; © Paratus eſt mihi magnus 
te adverfariug, expectatio, as I remember, Tully ſome- 
Where ſays. One thing only I have to ſatisfy myſelf, 
viz. that, whatever I may want of thoſe qualities you 
aſcribe to me, I have one that helps mightily to cover 
defe&s, and make one acceptable, without the recom- 
mendation of great perfections; I mean friendſhip, true 
and ſincere, This I can boaſt of to you, this I can bid 
you expect, and tell you, you ſhall not be deceived. 
Come then, but come with this reſolution, that you 
will be content, that ſhall make up to you all thoſe fine 
things which you imagine before-hand, in a man whom 
you will really find a plain, honeſt, well-meaning man, 
who. unbiaſſedly ſeeks truth, though it be but a very 


. 


IJ am very glad you approve of the 2 to the 
third edition .of my education; you are a father, and 
are concerned not to be deceived, and therefore I expect 
you. will not flatter me in this point, You. ſpeak fo 
well of that you Take, that T ſhall take care to have 
another of thoſe treatiſes of intereſt and coinage ſent 


to you. The affair of our mdney, which is in a 


lamentable ſtate, is now under. debate here : what the 


iſſue will be, I know not; I pray for a good one. I 


find every body almoſt looks on If as a myſtery ; to me 


there appears to be none at all in it? It is but ſtripping 
1t of the cant which all men that talk of it involve it 
in, and there is nothing eaſier : lay by the arbitrary 
names of pence and ſhillings, and conſider and ſpeak 
of it as grains and ounces of fitver, and it is as eafy as 
telling of twentetg. 3 | | 
I had a great deal more to fay to you, in anſwer to 
this, and two other obliging letters, I am indebted to 
you for: but I am ſent for into the country by an 
expreſs, I am, „ TP 
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Your moſt humble, and moſt affectionate fervant, 
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Jonx Locket. 


and ſcveral of bis Friends. 367 
Mr. Lock to Mr. MoLywevx. 

'Srn, Oauates, 20 Nov. 1699. 
BEFORE I left London, I gave order that the book: 
you defired about intereſt and money, ſhould be ſerif 
you by the firſt opportunity. Bur it is to you I ſend it; 
and not to any body elſe ; you may give it to whony 
you pleaſe, for it is yours as ſoon as you receive it; but 
pray do not give it to any body in my name, or as # 
preſent from me. And however you are pleaſed to 


make me a compliment, in making me the author of à 
book you think well of; yer you may be ſure IT do not 


own it to be mine, till you ſee my name to it. 

You; I ſee, are troubled there about your money, as 
well as we are here; though, I hope, you are not fo 
deep in that diſeaſe, as we are. A little before his 
majeſty's return, the lords juſtices here had this matter 
under conſideration; and amongſt others, were pleaſed 
to ſend to me, for my thoughts about it. This is too 
publicly known here, to make the mentioning of it to 
you appear as vanity in me. The paper I here encloſe, 
would ſeem a ſtrange thing, did I not tell you the ocea- 
ſion of my writing it. And ſince ſome of my friends 
here perſuade me, it gives ſome light to that which the 
ſtateſman you mention, thinks ſo profound a myſtery, 
1 have taken the liberty to ſend it to you, either to open 
that matter a little farther to you, or that you may ſhow 
me the miſtakes and defects of it. But pray, whatever 
uſe-you-make of it, conceal my name. | , 

I writ to you from London, juſt as I was leaving the 
town in haſte; in anſwer to yours of the ſecond inſtant. 
You muſt impute the faults of that, to the hurry and 
_ diſturbance I was then in. I am not much more at 
leiſure or at quiet now ; but ſhame will not ſuffer me 
to be filent any longer, under the obligation of tFo- 
other letters I have by me of yours, unanſwered. | 

I cannot read yours of the 24th of Auguſt laſt, with- 
out finding new marks of your kindneſs. to me, in the 
rere lee. ray or to get a good hand for the 
tranſlating my eſſay. I think, at laſt, you have got a 
2 etter 
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better than I could have expected. I deſigned to have 


brought Mr. Churchill and him together, and ſettled 


that matter, before I left London; but I was ſo unex- 


&edly called thence, that I left that, and ſeveral other 
ſineſſes, undone. But I took order with Mr. Churchill, 
my bookſeller, to go to him; he is a reaſonable man, 
and J doubt not but it will be taken care of, as well as 
if I were there. I think the abridgment is near, if not 


quite printed; but I had not the time, or memory, to 


inquire, after my haſty ſummons into the country, I 
was told too, when I was in town, that ſomebody is 
printing againſt it; if it be a fair inquirer, I ſhall be 
glad ; if a wrangling diſputant, I ſhall not mind him. 
Mr. Burridge is the man you ſpeak him to be, in 
yours of September 19. Had I ſtaid in London, I 
think I ſhould have been able to have procured. him 
ſome particulars would have been of uſe to him, in his 
deſign. Some of them I have taken care he ſhould re- 
ceive, notwithſtanding my abſence. But perhaps they. 
might have been more, could I have ſtayed till more of 
my acquaintance were come to town. I am now in an 
houſe of ſorrow and buſineſs, which hinders me from 
that freedom I would be in, when I write to you. 


I am, 5 
SIR, 
Yau moſt affectionate, at: e 1 
Joux Locke. 
Mr. Mor vxgux to Mr. Locke. 
SIR, : Dublin, Dec. 24, 1695. 


I AM aſhamed to fay, that I have two of yours be- 
fore me unanſwered. 1 56h 


Yours of Nov. 20. brought me a paper, which, of 
all things I have ever ſeen on that ſubject, I moſt highly 
admire. | Lou have therein revealed the whole myſtery 

| wy 855 of 
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of money, exchange, trade, &c. which have hitherto 
been wrapped up in unintelligible cant, I believe, partly 
out of knavery, partly out of ignorance. You gave 
me liberty to make what uſe of it I pleaſed, and there- 
fore I ventured to give a copy of it to his excellency, 
my lord deputy Capel, rather than the book of intereſt 
and coinage, which I thought might be too long for 
his preſent peruſal, in his multitude of buſineſs. But 
I can tell you, that your admirable perſpicuity of 
writing is ſo clearly different from all the world, and 
almoſt peculiar to yourſelf; that in vain you expect to 
be concealed, in any thing that comes from you. For 
I aſſure you, in ſome diſcourſe I had with his excel- 
lency, no longer ago than yeſterday,. concerning the 
buſineſs of money ; he aſked me (without any occaſion 
given him from me) whether I had ever ſeen Mr. 
Locke's book of intereſt, &c.? for he has formerly 
known (as I think I have told you) that I had the hap- 
pineſs of your acquaintance; I replied to his lordſhip, 
that I had ſeen ſuch a book, but that it did not bear 
your name in it: he anſwered me: the printer pre- 
ſented it to him as yours; and beſides (ſays he) all the 
world knows Mr. Locke's way of writing; and, if I 
may gueſs, I believe the paper you gave me a few days 
ago, came from Mr. Locke; pray, did it not? I told 
his excellency I was under ſome obligation to conceal 
the author, That's enough (ſays he) I am ſure it is 
his, and will put his name to it, and lay it up amongſt 
my choiceſt papers. 

I have lately received three ſmall prints from London, 
concerning the ſubject of money. They were encloſed 
in a blank wrapper, and franked to me by fir Walter 
Yonge, bart. a gentleman whom I never ſaw, and have 
no manner of acquaintance with. I wonder how he 
comes to confer an obligation on me ſo ſuitable: and 
agreeable to my preſent thoughts. If you have any 
hand in this favour to me, be pleaſed to accept of my 
thanks, and to expreſs the ſame to fir Walter. The titles 
of thoſe papers are, 1 0 

"007 W. Petty's Quantulumcunque, concerning 
cc money.“ 9 ' 
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« A letter from an Engliſh merchant at Amſlerdam 
« to his friend at London, concerning the trade and 
« coin of England.” 

“ Some queſtions anſwered, relating to the badneſs 
ce of the now ſilver coin of England. o 


1 hene Mr. Loni of the Treaſury has publiſhed 
ſomething on that ſubject, and that Mr. Flamſtead has 
anſwered him, in a tract he calls Five, not Six. 

I wiſh J could ſee them both, and ſhall beg the 
favour of you, if this letter finds you at London, to 
get them beaten pretty cloſe, and wrapped up in folds, 
and directed to me, unleſs they be much roo bulky for 
the poſt. You need not have them franked, for our 
letters come to us ſo, as we are of the parliament here. 

I herewith ſend you encloſed 'the copy of a letter 
from -an ingenious man, on the problem which you 
have honoured. with a place in page 67, of your eſſay. 
You will find thereby, that what I ſay, of its puzzling 
ſome ingenious men is true: and you will eaſily diſcover 
by what falſe ſteps this gentleman is led into his errour. 
The letter was communicated to me by the party to 
whom it was writ, Dr. Quayl. And the writer of the 


letter, Mr. Edw. Synge, is the author of a little book 


called The Gentleman's Religion, which is vended as 
yours. The gentleman is on a ſecond part, which he 
will ſhow me, before he ſends it to the preſs. But this 
is only between ourſelves and the bookſeller, who has 
been lately informed of thus much already. For though 
the book ſhows not that freedom of thought, as you or 
I, perhaps, may expect; yet it ſhows enough to incenſe 
his own herd againſt him ; for there is little of myſtery 
or enthuſiaſtic in it, and yet the author is a clergyman. 
And you know that, in a writer on a religious ſubject, 
it is an high offence, even to be ſilent on thoſe abſtruſe 
points. The clergy are not diſſatis fied only with thoſe 
that plainly oppoſe them, but are enraged alſo, even at 
thoſe that omit zealouſly to advance them; as we have 
had a late inſtance in him, that writes againſt the Rea- 
ſonableneſs of Chriſtianity. 

| I ſhould 


ff hd + 
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I ſhould be mighty glad to hear that Mr. Burridge 
had ſet upon tranſlating - your eſſay: I believe he will 
do it well. | | 

I ſhall alſo be very much obliged by any information 
you give me of whatſoever is done, or doing by your- 
ſelf, or others, relating to your works, of which there 
is none a more devoted admirer, than the excellent 
author's 


Moſt affectionate, humble ſervant, 


Witt. MoLYNEUX, 


_ A A th —_— % i 


= — * * 1 


Mr. SyNct to Dr. Qu Avr. 


Dear SIR, Cork, Sept. 6, 1695. 


MR. MOLYNEURX's ingenious queſtion, of which 
you gave me an account at Mr. Lukey's yeſterday, has 
run ſo much in my mind ever ſince, that I could icarce 
drive it out of my thoughts. To be revenged on you 
therefore for putting my brains in ſuch a ferment, I 
have reſolved to be ſo impertinent, as to ſend you the 
reſult of my meditations upon the ſubject. 
The caſe is this: a man born perfectly blind has a 
globe and a cube given into his hands, and inſtructed, 
as much as he is capable of, in the notion of each of 
theſe figures, and the difference between them. Let 
us now ſuppoſe this man ſuddenly to be endowed with 
the ſenſe of ſeeing, and the queſtion is, © Whether, the 
globe and the cube being placed before his eyes, he 
* would be able, by his ſight alone, and without 
touching them, to tell which was the globe, and 
« which the cube?” ; 

For the better underſtanding of what I ſhall ſay on 
this queſtion, I defire you to take notice, that I call 
every notion of any thing, which a man entertains, an 
idea ; but that notion only, which a man entertains of 
a viſtble thing, as it is viſible, I call an image, 
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This deiug premiſed, I lay down theſe propoſitions: 
1. A man born blind may have a true (though per- 
haps not a perfect) idea of a globe and of a cube, and 
of ſome difference, which is between them. 

This evidently appears, becauſe he will certainly be 
able, by his touch, to diſtinguiſh them one from the 


other. 


2. A man who has ever been perſectly blind, and 
whilſt he ſo remains, can have no image in his mind, 
either of a cube, or a globe. 

This, in my opinion, is very evident, becauſe there 
is no paſſage but the organs of fight (of which we ſup- 
poſe him to be deprived) for fuch an image to enter : 
and I take it for granted, that ſuch images are not. 
innate in men's apprehenfions. | 

- Such a man, as ſoon as he is endowed with the 
ſenſe of ſecing, will immediately have a different image 
in his mind, of a globe, and of a cube, as they are 
W to his fight. 

This muſt needs be fo, if his fight and the organs 
thereof be ſuch as ours, which we ſuppole. | 

4. And if immediately, upon the fight of the globe 
and cube, there be grounds enough for ſuch a perſon 
clearly to perceive the agreement, and the difference, 
between his pre-conceived ideas, and newly conceived 


Images of thoſe-figures, then may he be able to know 
Which is the globe, and which the cube, without touch- 


i a" again after he has ſeen them. 

For the agreement which he may find between his 
idea and his image of a globe, and the difference of the 
idea of a globe from the image of a cube (“ & ic I 
« yers?”) will be a ſufficient direction to him. (If, 1 
fay, there be ſufficient ground immediately to perceive 
the ſaid agreement and difference.) 

5. The idea which ſuch a blind man muft needs, by 
his touch alone, form of a globe, will be this, that it is a 
body which is exactly alike on all ſides. 

For tet him roll it, as often as he will, between his 
hands, and he can find no manner of difference between 
the one ſide and the other. 

W | | | 6. Part 
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6. Part of the idea which ſuch a man muſt needs, by 
his touch, conceive of a cube, will be, that it is a body 
which is not alike in every part of its ſuperficies. 

For in one port he feels a ſmooth flat, in another the 
ſharp point of an angle, and in a third a long 1 


which reaches from one angle to another. 


7. The image, which at the firſt ſight ſuch a man 


will form of a globe, muſt needs repreſent it as a body 


which is alike on all ſides, which conſequently muſt, be 
agreeable to the idea which he before had of it, and dif- 
ferent from that idea which he had of a cube. 

For turn a globe ten thouſand ways, and it ſtill carries 
the ſame aſpect, if it be all of the ſame Wen which 
we now ſuppole, _ _ 

8. The image, which upon the firſt view ſuch a man 
will frame of a cube, -muſt needs be this, that it is a 


body, which is not alike in all the parts of its ſuper- 
ficies, which conſequently muſt be agreeable to the idea 


which before he had of it, and different from that idea 
which he had of a globe. 

For a cube does not carry the ſame aſpect, when it is 
expoſed to our fight in different poſitions. 

Since then the image, which ſuch a man would bare 
of a globe, would be agreeable to the idea which before 
he had conceived of it, and different from that idea 
which before he had entertained/of a cube ( & fic vice 
6 vers8”) it follows, that by his ſight alone he might 
N to en which Was: the globe, and Wish the 
cube 

I have no more, but to wiſh you a good journey, _ 
tell you, that if you call me impertinent for ſending you 


my thoughts upon ſuch a ſpeculation, I vill retort, and 
tell that it was yourſelf ho put the queſtion to 


Your moſt affectionare friend, and faithful fervant; 


| Fow. Srven. 
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Mr, Morynzux to Mr. Locks. a 
81 R, | | Dublin, March 14, 1693. 


AS nothing is more pleaſing to me than a letter from 
you; ſo my concern is not little, when in ſo long a 


time I have wanted that ſatisfaction; and more eſpeci- 


ally ſo, when I have reaſon to fear it may proceed from 
your indiſpoſition in health. The laſt letter I had from 
Mr. Churchill intimated to me, that you were not well, 
and I have not yet received any account to the con- 
trary ; ſo that my fears daily increafe upon. me, and I 
ſhall be very uneaſy, *till I receive the glad tidings of 
your recovery and ſafety. : 

Mr. Lowndes's book about our coin, and yours 

againſt him (which I underſtand you have ſent me, and 
for which I moſt heartily thank you) are not yet arrived; 
when they come, you ſhall hear farther from me con- 
cerning them. 

1 have lately received a letter from Mr. Burridge, 
who 1s gone down to his cure in the country ; he takes 
all opportunities of thanking you for the civil recep- 
tion you gave him; and as it was upon my recommen- 
dation, I muſt alſo thank you for my ſhare in the 
favour. - He tells me he has read over your eſſay care- 
fully, and has juſt ſet upon the tranſlation thereof; but 
he has not yet ſent me any ſpecimen thereof: when he 
does, you ſhall receive it forthwith from me. I doubt 


not but he will perform it to your ſatisfaction ; there is 


not a man in Ireland, but himſelf, for whom I dare 
promiſe ſo boldly in this matter. One thing he inti- 
mates to me, which I muſt needs mention to you, as 
being ſo agreeable to the apprehenſions I have always 
had of the excellent author ohh the eſſay, to whom I have 
ſometimes reſumed to propoſe it, viz. that he would 
write a book of offices, or moral philoſophy. 1 ive 
you Mr. Burridge's own words, who goes on, he 
<« fine ſtrokes which he has frequently in his l 
© make me think he would perform it admirably. I 
Fe ' wiſh you would try his INCURAQOnE 3 ; you may 4 
n : cc 1M, 
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© him, I will chearfully undertake the tranſlation of it 


cc afterwards.“ 


Thus you ſee, fir, how you are attacked on all ſides; 
I doubt not but you have as frequent ſolicitations from 
your friends in England. I will, at this time, add no- 
thing more to the troubleſome importunity. Only on 


this occaſion I will venture to tell you, that I have a 


deſign on Mr. Burridge, to get him, by degrees, to 
tranſlate all the books you have written, and will give 
leave for, I am, 


Honoured SIR, 
Your moſt affectionate, humble ſervant, 


Witt, MoLyNeux. 


Y [1 IE 8 
| i —_—— * * WW —_ * 
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Mr. Lock to Mr. Mol vNEVUx. 


SIR, Oates, March 30, 1696. 


THOUGH I have been very ill this winter, not 
without ſome apprehenſions of my life, yet I am aſhamed 
that either that, or buſineſs, that has taken up more of 
my time than my health could well allow, ſhould keep 
me ſo long ſilent, to a man ſo kindly concerned to hear 
from me. It was more than once that I refolved on 
the next poſt, but ſtill ſomething or other came be- 
tween; and I more readily yielded to delays, in hopes 
to hear ſomething from you, concerning my anſwer to 
Mr. Lowndes. ie this be a fault in me, it is ſuch an 
one that I am guilty of to nobody but my friends. 
Perhaps the running from ceremony, or punctuality, 


towards thoſe whom I look on as my ſure friends, that 


is, myſelf, may ſometimes carry me a little too far to 


the other ſide. But if you diſapprove of it, I ſhall 


only ſay, it is an ill effect of a very good cauſe; and 
beg you to believe, that I ſhall never be tardy in writing, 
| B b 4 ſpeaking» 
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ſpeaking, or doing, whenever I ſhall think it may be of 
any moment to the leaſt intereſt of your s. 
The buſineſs of our money has ſo near brought us to 
ruin, that, 'till the plot broke out, it was every body's 
talk, every body's uneaſineſs. And, becauſe I had 
played the fool to print about it, there was ſcarce a 
poſt wherein ſomebody or other did not give me freſh 
trouble about it. But now the parliament has reduced 
guineas to two-and-twenty ſhillings a-piece after the 
Toth inſtant, and prohibited the receipt of clipped 
money, after the 4th of may next. The bill has paſſed 
both houſes, and, I believe, will ſpeedily receive the 
royal aſſent. Though I can never bethink any pains, 
or time of mine, in the ſervice of my country, as far 
as I may be of any uſe; yet I muſt own to you, this, 
and the like ſubjects, are not thoſe which 1 now reliſh, 
or that do, with moſt pleaſure, employ my thoughts; 
and therefore ſhall not be ſorry, if I eſcape a very 
| honourable employment, with a thouſand pounds a year 
ſalary annexed to it, to which the king was pleaſed to 
nominate me ſome time fince. May I have but quiet 
and leiſure, and a competency of health to perfect ſome 
thoughts my mind is ſometimes upon, I ſhould deſire 
no more for myſelf in this world, if one thing were 
added to it, viz. you in my neighbourhood. You can- 
not imagine, how much I want ſuch a friend within 
diſtance, with whom I could confer freely © de quolibet 
«« ente,” and have his ſenſe of my reveries, and his 
judgment to guide me. 1 W 
I am aſhamed to receive ſo many thanks for having 
done ſo little for a man who came recommended to me 
by you. I had ſo little opportunity to ſhow the civility 
I would have done to Mr. Burridge, that I ſhould not 
| know how to excuſe it to you, or him, were not he 
himſelf a witneſs of the perpetual hurry I was in, all 
the time I was then in town. I doubt not at all of his 
performance in the tranſlation of my book he has un- 
dertaken. He has underſtanding, and latin, much be- 
yond thoſe who uſually meddle with ſuch works. And 
I am ſo well ſatisfied, both of his ability and your care, 
that the ſending me a ſpecimen I ſhall look on as more 
DR. „ ö | than 
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than needs. As to a * treatiſe of morals, I muſt own 
to you that you are not the only perſons (you and Mr. 
eh I mean) who have been for putting me upon 
; neither have I wholly laid by the thoughts of it. 
ig J ſo far incline to comply with your defires, that 
I, every now and then, lay by ſome materials for it, as 
they occaſionally occur, in the rovings of my mind. 
But when I conſider, that a book of offices, as you call 


it, ought not to be ſlightly done, eſpecially by me, after 


what I have ſaid of that ſcience in my eſſay; and that 
© nonumque prematur in annum,” is a rule more ne- 
ceſſary to be obſerved in a ſubject of that conſequence, 
than in any thing Horace ſpeaks of; I am in doubt, 
whether it would be prudent, in one of my age and 
health, not to mention other diſabilities in me, to ſet 
about it. Did the world want a rule, I confeſs. there 
could be no work ſo neceſſary, nor ſo commendable. 
But the goſpel contains ſo perfect a body of ethics, that 
reaſon may be excuſed from that inquiry, ſince ſhe may 
find man's duty clearer and eaſier in revelation, than in 
herſelf. Think not this the excuſe of a lazy man, 
though it be, perhaps, of one who, having a ſufficient 
rule for his actions, is content therewith, and thinks he 
may, perhaps, with more profit to himſelf, employ the 
little time and ſtrength he has, in other reſearches, 
wherein he finds himſelf more in the dark. 

You put too great a value on my writings, by the 
deſign you own on Mr. Burridge, in reference to them. 
I am not to flatter myſelf, that, becauſe they had the 
good luck to paſs pretty well here, amongſt engliſh 
readers, that therefore they will ſatisfy the learned 
world, and be fir. to appear in the learned language. 
Mr. W ynne's abſtract of my eſſay is now publiſhed, and 
I have ſent order to Mr. Churchill to ſend you one of 
them. Thus far in anſwer to yours of the 14th of 
march. I come now to that of the 24th of december. 

My lord deputy and you did too great honour to the 

aper I ſent you, and to me, upon that account. I 
e too well the deficiency of my ſtyle, to think it 
deſerves the commendations you give it. That which 
makes my writings tolcrable, if any thing, is only on 
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that I never write for any thing but truth, and never 
publiſh any thing to others, which I am not fully per- 
ſuaded of myſelf, and do not think that I underſtand. 
So that I never have need of falſe colours to ſet off the 
weak parts of an hypotheſis, or of obſcure expreſſions, 
or the aſſiſtance of artificial jargon, to cover an errour 
of my ſyſtem, or party. Where I am ignorant (for 
what is our knowledge) I own it. And though I am 
not proud of my errours; yet I am always ready and 
glad to be convinced of any of them. I think there 
wants nothing, but ſuch a preference of truth to party- 
intereſt and vain-glory, to make any body out-do me, 
in what you ſeem ſo much to admire. 

Though fir Walter Yonge be an intimate friend of 
mine, yet I can aſſure you, I know nothing of thoſe 
three prints he franked you, and ſo have no title to any 

rt of your thanks. | 2 

I ſee by Mr. S.'s anſwer to that which was originally 
your queſtion, how hard it is for even ingenious men 
to free themſelves from the anticipations of ſenſe. The 
firſt ſtep towards knowledge is to have clear and diſtinct 
ideas; which I have juſt reaſon, every day more and 
more, to think few men ever have, or think themſelves 
to want; which is one great cauſe of that infinite jargon 
and nonſenſe which ſo peſters the world. You have a 
good ſubject to work on; and therefore, pray .let this 
be your chief care, to fill your ſon's head with clear 
and diſtinct ideas, and teach him on all occaſions, both 
by practice and rule, how to get them, and the neceſſity 
of it. This, together with a mind active and ſet upon 


the attaining of reputation and truth, is the true prin- 


cipling of a young man. But to give him à reverence _ 
for our opinions, becauſe we taught them, is not to 
make knowing men, but prattling parrots. I beg your 
pardon for this liberty; it 1s an expreſſion of good- 
will, and not the leſs fo, becauſe not within the preciſe 
forms of good breeding. I am, | 


Dear StR, 


Your moſt affectionate, humble fervant, 


Jonx Locke, 
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Mr. MoLyNevx to Mr. Locks. 


| Dublin, June 6, 1 696. 
Honoured S1R, 


IT is a melancholy thought to me, that ſince I have 
had the happineſs of your correſpondence, there has 
hardly happened a year, when both you and I have not 
made it an apology for our long filence, that we have 
been indiſpoſed in our health; yet it has pleaſed God, 
that ſo it has been, and ſo it is on my fide at preſent. 
About four years and an half ago I was firſt ſeized by a 
violent colic, which then ſo weakened me, that, to 
this time, I lie ſo far under the effects thereof, as u 
any cold to be very apt to relapſe into the ſame. And 
ſo it has been with me, for a while paſt ; but now, God 
be thanked, I am again well recovered. I had not 
otherwiſe ſo long deferred my anſwer to yours of march 
the zoth, which, after a long ſilence, brought me the 
aſſurance of your health, and therewith no ſmall ſatis- 
faction ; having, before that, entertained ſome painful 
thoughts of your indiſpoſition, from ſome rumours I 
had heard. Bur, I find, heaven is not yet ſo angry with 
us, as to take you from amongſt us. 

And now I moſt heartily congratulate you, both on 
the recovery of your health, and on the honourable 
preferment you have lately received from his majeſty. 
In your writings concerning money, you have given 

ſuch demonſtrative proofs of your reach, even in the 
buſineſs of the. world, that I ſhould have wondered, 
had the king overlooked you. And I do as much 
wonder, that, after what you have publiſhed on that 
ſubject, there ſhould remain the leaſt doubt with any 
man, concerning that matter. But, I fancy, it is only 
thoſe who are prejudiced by their intereſt, that ſeem to 
be diſſatisfied ; ſuch as bankers, &c. who made a prey 
of the people's ignorance in this great affair. But, 1 
think, you have cleared up the myſtery, and made it ſo 
plain to all men's capacities, that England will never 
again fall into the like inconveniencies. Till you writ, 

Pk we 
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we uſed money as the indians do their wampompeek ; 
it ſerved us well enough for buying and ſelling, and 
we were content and heeded it no farther ; but for the 
intimate nature, affections, and properties thereof, we 
did no more underſtand them than the indians their 
ſhells. 
I have read over Mr. Wynne's abridgment of your 
eſſay. But I muſt confeſs to you, I was never more 
fatisfied with the length of your eſſay, than ſince I have 
ſeen this abridgment; which, though done juſtly enough, 
vet falls ſo ſhort of that ſpirit, which every-where 
ſhows itſelf in the original, that nothing can be more 
different. To one already verſed in the effay, the 
abridgment ſerves as a good remembrancer ; but, I be- 
lieve, let a man, wholly unacquainted with the former, 
| me to read the latter, and he will not ſo well reliſh 
So that, how deſirous foever I might have formerly 
"an of ſeeing your eſſay put into the form of a logic for 
the ſchools, I am now fully ſatisfied I was in an errour ; 
and muſt freely confeſs to you, that I with Mr, Wynne's 
abridgment had been yet undone. That ſtrength of 
thought and expreſſion, that every-where reigns through- 
out your works, makes me ſometimes wiſh them twice 
as long. 

I find, by. ſome little pieces I have lately met with, 
that you are the reputed author of the Reaſonableneſs 
of Chriſtianity ; whether it be really ſo, or not, I will 
not preſume to inquire, becauſe there is no name to the 
book ; this only I will venture to ſay, on that kead, 
that whoever is the author, or vindicator thereof, he 
has gotten as weak an adverſary in Mr. Edwards to deal 
with, as a man could wiſh; ſo much unmannerly paſ- 
fion, and billingſgate language, I have not ſeen any 
man uſe. In ſo much, that were Mr. Edwards to de- 
fend the beſt cauſe in the world, ſhould he do it in that 
manner, he would ſpoil it. Were an angel of heaven, 
to juſtify a truth, with Yigulencg and heat, he would 
not prevail. 

And now, my ever Hannes and with much re- 
luctance, I am to tell you, that I cannot be ſo happy 
this ſummer as to ſee you in England. It is needleſs 

. ta 
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to trouble you with a long detail of the reaſons hereof; 
but what between my own private affairs, and a littl 
page I have in the public, ſo it is, and I cannot help it. 

ut, as a ſmall repair to myſelf of this diſappointment, I 
ſhall beg the favour of you to admit a young gentleman, 
whom I ſhall ſend to you within a while, only to look on 
you, and afterwards look on a picture of yours, which I 
hear is at Mr. Churchill's. The young gentleman's name 
is Howard, a modeſt and ingenious youth, and excellently 
roy both in the judicious and practical part of paint- 

; for his advancement wherein, he is now kept at 
3 and deſigns ſoon for Italy. He is the eldeſt 
brother to my brother's wife, of a good fortune and. 
family. If, by his report, I underſtand that that pic- 
ture of yours at Mr. Churchill's be an excellent piece, 
and like you, he will procure it to be finely copied 
for me, and I may fave you the trouble of ſitting ; but 
if it prove otherwiſe, and be not worth copying, I will 
then make it my requeſt to you, that, at your leifure, 
you would ſpare me ſo many hours time, as to ſit for 
ſuch a hand as Mr. Howard ſhall procure to take your 
picture. This I thought fit to intimate to you before- 
hand, that when he waits on you, you may be fore 
warned of his buſineſs. | 
I doubt not but, by this time, you have heard of our 
lord deputy Capel's death. We are now under a moſt 
unſettled government, and our eyes are fixed on England 
for relief. Some here wiſh for your noble patron, my 
lord Pembroke; and go ſo far as to ſay, that he will be 
the man. I am confident we ſhould be happy under 
one that favoured you; and if there be any thing in 
this report, you would highly favour me, by letting his: 
lordſhip know, that here he will find me, amongſt 
ſeveral others, that are your admirers; for that I reckon 
the moſt advantageous character I can come, recom- 
mended under, to his lordſhip. 

Mr. Burridge has been lately ſo taken up with his 
eccleſiaſtic affairs in the country, that (as he writes me 
word) he has hitherto made but little farther progreſs 
in he natd of the eſſay, but he promiſes now to 


ſet 
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ſet about it earneſtly. I wiſh you would give me your 
free opinion of what I have already ſent you thereof. 

I fear your public buſineſs will, in ſome meaſure, 
take you off from your more retired thoughts, by which 
the world were gainers every day. But, good fir, let 
me intreat you, that, at your leiſure hours, you would 
think on, and ſend a line to 


Your moft affectionate, and humble ſervant, 


WILLI. MoLynevux. 


. o 
a. > „ 2 ä —_— —— 


Mr. Locks to Mr. MoLyNevx. 


| HE | London, July 2, 1696. 


I CANNOT, without great trouble, hear of any in- 
diſpoſition of yours: your friendſhip, which heaven has 
beſtowed on me, as one of the greateſt bleſſings I can 
enjoy, for the remainder of my life, is what I value at 
ſo high a rate, that I cannot conſider myſelf within 
danger of loſing a perſon, every way ſo dear to me, 

without very great uneaſineſs of mind. 

Thus far I got, when I fat down to write to you, 
about a month ſince, as you will ſee, by the date at the 
top; bufineſs, and a little excurſion into the country, 
has hindered me ever ſince, Were you a man I only 
cared to talk with, out of civility, I ſhould ſooner an- 
ſwer your letters. But, not contenting myſelf with 
ſuch a formal correſpondence with you, I cannot find in 
my heart to begin writing to you, till J think I ſhall 
have time to talk a great deal, and pour out my mind 
to a man, to whom I make ſute I can do it with free- 
dom ; his candour and friendſhip allow that, and I find 
I know not what pleaſure in doing it. I promiſed my 
ſelf abundance of pleaſure this ſummer, in ſeeing yoũ 
here, and the diſappointment 1s one of the moſt ſenſible 
J could have met with, in my private concerns: and 
the occaſion, that robbed me of that ſatisfaction, frights 

a me. 
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me., I have, I thank God, now as much health, as my 
conſtitution will allow me to expect. But yet, if I will 
think like a reaſonable man, the flattery of my ſummer 
vigour ought not to make me count beyond the next 
winter, at any time for the future. The laſt ſat ſo 
heavy upon me, that it was with difficulty I got through 
it; and you will not blame me, if I have a longing to 
ſee and embrace a man I eſteem and love ſo much, be- 


fore I leave this filly earth; which, when the conveni- 


encies of life are moderately provided for, has nothing 
of value in it equal to the converſation of a knowing, 
ingenious, and large- minded friend, who ſincerely loves 
and ſeeks truth. | | 
When I took pen in hand to continue this letter, I 

had yours of march and june laſt. before me, with a 
deſign to anſwer them. But my pen run on, as you ſee, 
before 1 could get leave of my forward thoughts, to 
come to what was my chief buſineſs, viz. to read again, 
and anſwer thoſe kind letters of yours. 

That of march 28, brought me a ſample of Mr. 
Burridge's tranſlation: upon my reading of it, I began 
to correct it after my faſhion, and intended to have 
gone through that, and ſo all the reſt of the ſheets, as 
they came to my hand: but ſome other more preſſin 
occaſion interrupted me, and now I am paſt all hopes 
to have any leiſure at all to do any thing more to it in 
that kind; and muſt wholly leave it to his and your care. 
When I ſay your care, I do not make ſo ill an uſe of 
your kindneſs, as to expect you ſhould look it over and 
correct it; but I doubt not but you have ſuch an in- 
tereſt in your college, that you can have the aſſiſtance 
of ſome able man there to do it. The ſubject itſelf, 
and my way of expreſſing my thoughts upon them, may, 
I doubt not, but be very different from the genius of 
the latin tongue, and therefore I ſhould not think it 
amiſs, if Mr. Burridge would take more liberty to quit 


the ſcheme and phraſe of my ſtyle, and ſo he takes but 


my ſenſe, to comply more with the turn and manner of 
Tully's philoſophical language. For ſo he has but my 
ſenſe, I care not how much he neglects my words; and 
whether he expreſſes my thoughts, you are as good judge 
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as I, for I think you as much maſter of them, I fay 
this to excuſe you from the trouble of ſending his papers 
over to me, as he diſpatches them; for in my preſent 
circumſtances I ſhall hardly have time ſo much as to 
peruſe them. Pray, when you ſee, or ſend to him, give 
him my humble ſervice. | 

Though your colic has done me no ſmall prejudice, 
yet I am much more angry with it, upon the account 
of thoſe inconveniencies it has made you ſuffer. I 
know you are in ſkilful, as well as careful hands, under 
the care of your brother, and it could not be adviſeable 
in any one to draw you from them. The colic is ſo 
general a name for pains in the lower belly, that I can- 
not-from thence pretend to make any judgment of your 
caſe; but it can be no harm to adviſe you to aſk him, 
whether he does not. think that the drinking of our 
Bath waters may be'uſeful to you in your caſe, I know 
thoſe waters mightily ſtrengthen thoſe parts. | 

Your congratulation to me I take, as you meant, 
kindly and ſeriouſly, and it may be it is what another 
would rejoice in: but, if you would give me leave to 
whiſper truth without vanity, in the ear of a friend, it 
is a preferment which I ſhall get nothing by, and 1 
know not whether my country will, though that I ſhall 
aim at, with all my endeavours. 

Riches may be inſtrumental to ſo many good pur- 
poſes, that it is, I think, vanity, rather than religion or 
philoſophy, to pretend to contemn them. But yet they 
may be purchaſed too dear. My age and health de- 
mand a retreat from buſtle and buſineſs, and the purſuit 
of ſome | inquiries, I have in my thoughts, makes it 
more deſirable than any of thoſe rewards, which public 
employments tempt people with. I think the little 1 
have enough, and do not deſire to live higher, or die 
richer. than Il am. And therefore you have reaſon rather 
to pity the folly, than congratulate the fortune, that 
engages me in the whirlpool. 
It is your pre-occupation, in favour of me, that wakes 
you ſay what you do of Mr. Wynne's abridgment; I 
know not, whether it be that, or any thing elſe, that 
hag: occaſioned it; but I was told dome time ſince, that 
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eſſay began to get ſome credit in Cambridge, where. 
I think: for fork 1 — after it was publiſhed, it was 
ſcarce ſo much as looked into. But now I have ſome 
reaſon to think it is a little more favourably received 
there, by theſe two queſtions held there this laſt com- 
mencement ; via. Probabile eſt animam nonſemper co- 
te gitare: and, Idea Dei non eſt innata,” 1 
What you ſay of the Reaſonableneſs of Chriſtianity, 
gives me occaſion to aſk your thoughts of that treatiſe, 
and alſo how it paſſes amongſt you there; for here, at 
its firſt coming out, it was received with no indiffe- 
rency, ſome Beaking of it with great commendation, 
but moſt cenſuring it, as a very bad book. What you 
ſay of Mr. Edwards is ſo viſible, that. I find all the 
world of your mind. . COUT (i BY” 
This is now a third fitting before I finiſh this letter, 
whereby, I fear, I ſhall give you an ill picture of my- 
fetf.. By the reading of the next paragraph of your 
obliging letter of june 6, I am mightily comforted to 
find that it is not want of health (as it run'in my head 
by a ſtrong impreſſion, I found remained in my mind, 
from the- colic mentioned in the beginning of your 
letter) but buſineſs, that keeps me this year from the 
happineſs of your company. This is much more tolera= 
ble to me than the other, and though I ſuffer by it, 
yet I can bear it the better, whilſt there is room to 
hope it may be ſuch, that both you and your country 
may receive advantage by it. Mr. Howard, whom I 
was reſolving yeſterday morning to inquire after, pre- 
vented me by a viſit he made me, wherein he gave me 
an account he had received a letter from you, ſince his 
return from Cambridge. That which you defire of 
me, as the chief reaſon of affording me his. acquaint« 
ance, is what I cannot refuſe, and yet it cauſes in me 
ſome confuſion to grant. If the original could do. you 
any ſervice, I ſhall be glad ; but to think my picture 
worth your having, would carry too much vanity: with 
it, to allow my conſent, did not the ſkill of the painter 
often make amends for the meanneſs of the, ſubject, 
and a good pencil frequently make the painted repre- 
ſentation of more value than the real ſubſtance: : This 
Yor. VIII. '- JR may 
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may probably be my caſe. Mr. Howard is a very pretty 
young gentleman, and TI thank you for his acquaintance. 
T with it lay in my power to do him any ſervice, whilſt 
he is here. If the length of my letter could be an ex- 
cuſe for the ſlowneſs of its coming, I have certainly 
made a very ample apology; though I ſatisfy myſelf 
neither in being filent ſo long, nor in tiring you with 
talking ſo much now; but it is from an heart wholly de- 
voted to you. I am, 5 1 ad 


SIR, 


Pauodur moſt affectionate, humble ſervant, 
: Aug. 25 1696. | * 
nt ern Aba. Jon Locke. 
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Mr. Locks to Mr. MoLynzvux. 


SIR, & | London, 12 Sept. 1696. 


COULD the painter have made a picture of me, ca- 
pable of your converſation, I ſhould have fat to him 
with more delight, than ever I did any thing in my 
life. The honour you do me, in giving me thus a place 
in your houſe, I look upon as the effect of having a 
place“ already in your eſteem and affection; and that 
made me more eaſily ſubmit to what methought looked 
too much like vanity in me. Painting was deſigned 
to repreſent the gods, or the great men that ſtood next 
to them. But friendſhip, I ſee, takes no meaſure of 
any thing, but by itſelf; and where it is great and 
high, will make its object ſo, and raiſe it above its 
level. This is that which has deceived you into my pic- 
ture, and made you put ſo great a compliment upon 
me; and 1 do not know what you will find tc jury 
yourſelf to thoſe who ſhall ſee. it in your poſſeſſion. 
You may, indeed, tell them the original is as much 
yours as the picture; but this will be no great boaſt, 
when the man is not more conſiderable than his ſha- 
Vm | | ED dow. 
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dow. When I looked upon it, after it was done, me- 
thought it had not that countenance I ought to accoſt 

you with. I know not whether the ſecret diſpleaſure 
I felt whilſt I was ſitting, from the conſideration that 
the going of my picture brought us no nearer together, 
made me look grave: but this I muſt own, that it was 
not without regret, that I remembered that this coun- 
terfeit would be before me, with the man, that I fo 
much deſired to be with, and could not tell him, how 
much I longed to put myſelf into his hands, and to 
have. him in my arms. One thing pray let it mind 
you of, and when you look on it at any time, pray 
believe, that the colours of that face on the cloth, are 
more fading and changeable than thoſe thoughts, which 
will always repreſent you to my mind, as the moſt vas 
luable perſon in the world, whoſe face I do not know, 
and one whoſe company is ſo deſirable to me, that I 
ſhall not be happy *rill I do. 
Though I know how little ſervice I am able to do; 
yet my conſcience will never reproach me, for not 
wiſhing well to my country, by which I mean en- 
gliſhmen, and their intereſt every-where. There has 
been, of late years, a manufacture of linen, carried on 
in Ireland, if I miſtake not; I would be glad to learn 
from you the condition it is in; and, if it-thrives not, 
what are the rubs and hindrances that ſtop it. I ſup- 
poſe you have land very proper to produce flax and 
hemp, why could there not be enough, eſpecially of 
the latter, produced there to ſupply his majeſty's navy? 
I ſhould be obliged by your thoughts about it, and how 
it might be brought about. I have heard there is a law 
requiring a certain quantity of hemp to be ſown every 
year: if it be ſo, how comes it to be neglected? I 
know you have the ſame public aims for the good of 
your country that I have, and therefore, without any 
apology, I take this liberty with you. I received an 
account of your health, and your remembrance of me, 
not long ſince by Mr. Howard, for which I return you 
my thanks. I troubled you with a long letter about the 
beginning of the * month, and am, | 
| SIR, #3 
Your molt affectionate, and moſt humble ſervant, 
"NEED Joun Locks. ' 
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Mr. Mor vxrvux to Mr. Locks. 


Honoured Sin, Dublin, Sept. 26, 1696. 


_ I HAVE now before me two of yours, one of auguſt 
the 4th, and t'other of the 12th inſtant. I had ſooner 
anſwered the former, but that I waited to give you an 
account of the the farther progreſs 'of the tranflation, 
which Mr. Burridge faithfully promiſed me; and 1 
lately underſtand from him, that he has gone through 
the three firſt chapters of the firſt book. I muſt con- 
feſs his avocations are many, and therefore his progrefs 
is not ſo quick as I could defire. But I am ſure he will 
CAR, it, and that well too; and Mr. Churchill 
has told him that you ſay, “ fat cito, ſi fat bene: 
and he is very well pleaſed, that you give him time, 

J do not wonder that your ellay is received in the 
univerſities. I ſhould indeed have wondered with in- 
dignation at the contrary ; * magna eſt veritas & præ- 
* yalebit.” We may expect a liberty of philoſophizing 
in the ſchools ; but that your doctrine ſhould be ſoon 
heard out of our pulpits, is what is much more re- 
markable. He that, even ten years ago, ſhould have 
preached, that idea Dei non eſt innata,” had cer- 
tainly drawn on him the character of an atheift; yet 
now we find Mr. Bentley very large upon it, in his fer- 
-mons at. Mr. Boyle's lectures, ferm. 1. p. 4. and ſerm. 
3. p. f. and Mr. Whiſton, in his new theory of the 
earth, p. 128. 36 | 

Mentioning theſe books minds me to intimate to you, 
that thefe ingenious authors agree exactly with you, in 
a paſſage you have in your thoughts of education, p. 
337. 3d. edit. 5 192.“ That the phenomenon of gra- 
« yitation cannot be accounted for, by mere matter 
„ and motion, but feems an immediate law of the di- 
„ vine will ſo ordering it.“ And you. conclude that 
ſection thus, „ reſerving to a fitter opportunity, a 
« fuller explication of this hypotheſis, and the appli- 
« cation of it to all the parts of the deluge, and 
any difficultics can be fuppoled in the hiſtory . 
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the flood.” This ſeems to imply, that you have 


fome thoughts of writing on that ſubject; it would be 
a mighty ſatisfaction to me, to know from you the cer- 


tainty thereof. I ſhould be very glad alſo to hear what 


the opinion of the ingenious is concerning Mr. Whiſton's 


book. 


As to the © Reaſonableneſs of Chriſtianity,” I do 
not find but it is well approved of here, amongſt can- 


did, unprejudiced men, that dare ſpeak their thoughts. 


FI tell you what a very learned and ingenious prelate 
ſaid to me on that occaſion: I aſked him whether he 
had read that book, and how he liked it; he told me, 
very well; and that if my friend Mr. Locke writ it, it 
was the beſt book he ever laboured at; but, ſays he, if 
I ſhould be known to think fo, I ſhould have my lawns 
torn from my ſhoulders. But he knew my opinion 
aforehand, and was, therefore, the freer to commit his 
fecret thoughts in that matter to me. 

I am very ſorry I can give you no better an ac- 
count of the linen manufactures of late years ſet up in 
Ireland than what follows. te: 

About the year 1692 (I think) one monſ. Du Pin 


came to Dublin from England, and here, by the — 


and queen's letter and patents thereon, he ſet up a roya 
corporation for carrying on the linen manufacture in 


Ireland. Into this corporation many of the nobility and 


gentry were admitted, more for their countenance and 
favour to the project, than for any great help could 
be expected, either from their purſes or heads, to carry 
on the work. Du Pin himſelf was nominated under- 


governor, and a great buſtle was made about the buſi- 


eſs ; many meetings were held, and-confiderable ſums 


advanced to forward the work, and the members pro- 


miſed themſelves prodigious gains; and this expecta- 
tion prevailed ſo far (by what artifices I cannot tell) 
as to raiſe the value of cach ſhare to 40 or 50 pounds, 
though but five pounds was paid'by each member at 
firſt, for every ſhare he had. At length artificers be- 


gan to ſet at work, and fome parcels of cloth were 


made, when on a ſudden there happened ſome contro. 


verſy between the corporation here in Ireland, and 
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ſuch another corporation eſtabliſhed in England by 
London  undertakers, and in which Du Pin was alſo 
a chie member. Much time was loſt in managing 
this diſpute, and the work. began in the mean time to 
flag, and the price of the ſhares to lower mightily. 

But, ſome little time before this controverſy happened, 
ſome private gentlemen and merchants, on their own 
ſtock, without the authority of an incorporating patent, 
ſet up a linen manufacture at Drogheda, which pro- 
miſed, and thrived very well at firſt ; and the corpora- 
tion of Dublin, perceiving this, began to quarrel with 
them alſo, and would never let them alone till they 
embodied with them. Theſe quarrels and controver- 
ſies (the particulars whereof I can give you no account 
of, for I was not engaged amongſt them, and I can get 
no one that was, who can give any tolerable account of 
them; I ſay they) grew ſo high, and Du Pin began to 
play ſuch tricks, that all were diſcouraged, and with- 
drew as faſt as they could. So that now all is blown 
up, and nothing of this kind 1s carried on, but by ſuch 
as out of their own private purſes ſet up looms and 
bleaching-yards. We have many of theſe in many parts 
of Ireland; and I believe no country in the world is 
better adapted for it, eſpecially the north. I have as good 
diaper, made by ſome of my tenants, nigh Armagh, as 
can come to a table, and all other cloth for houſhold 
uſes. 

As to the law for the encouraging the linen manu- 
facture, it is this: In the 17th and 18th of Car. II. there 
was an act of parliament made, obliging all landlords 
<< and tenants to ſow ſuch a certain proportion of their 
„ holdings with flax, under a great penalty on both, 
on failure; and impowering the ſheriffs to levy 20 
pounds, in each of their reſpective counties, to be 
« diſtributed at the quarter ſeſſions, yearly, to the three 
«« perſons who ſhould bring in the three beſt webs of linen 
« cloth, of ſuch a length and breadth, 101. to the firſt, 
« 6]. to the ſecond, and 41. to the third. e whilft 
it laſted, was a great encouragement to the country 
people, to ſtrive to out- do each other, and it produced 
excellent cloth all over the kingdom; but then it was 
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but temporary, only for twenty years from paſſing the act, 
and is now expired. But that part of the act, ordain- 
« ing landlords and tenants to ſow flax,“ is perpetual; 
and I can give no reaſon why it is not executed; only 
this I can fay, that the tranſgreſſion is ſo univerſal, 
and the forfeiture thereon to the king is ſo ſevere, that if 
it were inquired into, I believe all the eſtates in Ireland 
would be forfeited to his majeſty. So that now the 
multitude of  finners is their ſecurity. This ſtatute 
you will find amongſt the iriſh acts, 17 & 18 Car. IL 
cha 

1 moſt certainly, will never let us thrive by 
the woollen trade; this is their darling miſtreſs, and 
they are jealous of any rival. But I ſee not that we 
interfere with them, in the leaſt, by the linen trade. 
So that that is yet left open to us to grow rich by, if 
it were well eſtabliſned and managed; but by what 
means this ſhould be, truly I dare not venture to give 
my thoughts. There is no country has better land, or 
water, for flax and hemp, and I do verily belies, the 
navy may be provided here, with ſailing and cordage, 
cheaper by far than in England. Our land is cheaper, 
victuals for workmen is cheaper, and labour is cheaper, 
tagether with other neceſſaries for artificers. 

I know not in what manner to thank you for the 
trouble you have been at, in ſitting for your picture, 
on my account. It is a favour of that value, that I 
acknowledge myſelf extremely obliged to you for; and 
therefore I could not think that the expreſſions concern- 
ing it in your laſt belonged to me, did they come from 
one leſs ſincere than yourſelf. Painting, it is true, 
«© was deſigned to repreſent the gods, and the great men, 
that ſtand next them; and therefore it was, that 1 

deſired your picture. This, ſir, is the real and ſincere 


nene of 


Fd 


Your wal obliged humble FI, 


W1LL, MoLyYNEUX, . 
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Mr. Mor.yxtux to Mr. Locxr. 

„ | Dublin, Jan. 5, 1699. 
TT is now three months fince J ventured to trouble 
you with a letter; you may lee thereby that I have a. 
regard to the public buſineſs you are engaged in; 
but I have not been all this while without the ſatis- 
faction of hearing that you are well; for, as all my- 
friends know, that I have the. moſt reſpectful concern 
for you in the world; fo they are not wanting, on all 
opportunities, from t'other fide the water, to give me 
the acceptable tidings of your welfare. I have lately 
received a letter from Mr. Howard, that obliges me to 
make his acknowledgments for the favours he has re- 
ceived from you. This 1 can hardly do, without com- 
plaining of him at the ſame time, for not yet ſending 
me your picture; but I fuppoſe, by this time, it is 
on the road hither, and I forgive him; and with all 
gratitude imaginable, return you my thanks on his 
account. 15 | £ | IL 
The encloſed piece of natural hiſtory I am defired by 
my brother to prefent to you, with his moſt affectionate 
humble fervice. If, upon peruſing it, you think it may 


daeſerve it, you may ſend it by the penny-poſt to the 
Royal Society, to fill up an empty page in the tranſ- 


actions. Fhere is nothing to recommend it but its be- 
ing exactly true, and an account of a non-deſcript 
animal. Formerly I had a conſtant correſpondence 
with the ſecretary of the ſociety, but of late it has 
failed; and therefore we take the liberty of ſending this 
through your hands. 4; 10 

I have lately met with a book here of Monf. Le 
Clerc's, called The Cauſes of Incredulity, done out of 
french. It is the fame Le Clerc that writes Ontologia, 
and dedicates it to you. I find thereby you are his 
acquaintance. and friend; I ſhould be very glad you 
would be pleaſed to give me ſome account of that 
gentleman, and his circumſtances in the world, ee 

pr P 7 know 
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know them. To me he ſeems an impartial and candid 
inquirer after truth, and to have the true ſpirit of 
chriſtianity in that his book. The reaſon why I in- 
quire after him, is, becauſe J ſuppoſe him one of the 
refugees from France, and perhaps he may receive ſome 
encouragement to come into this kingdom. I am, 


SIR, 
Your moſt affectionate ſervant, 8 


WILL. MoLyNEUS, 


„„ — Fw” —½ — — * then a. 1 
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Mr. Mor vxsux to Mr. Locks. 
Sin.” © Dublin, Feb. 3, 1697. 


AS J had reaſon to rejoice on the nation's account, 
when you were firſt put on public buſineſs; ſo I find, 
on my own particular, I had cauſe to lament; for 
ſince that. time (to my great concern) your letters have 
been leſs frequent, and the ſatisfaction I had in them 
abundantly diminiſhed. Were I affured of the con- 
firmed ſtate of your health, I could more 133 
ſubmit to this; but knowing your dickly diſpoſition, 
a month's filence puts me in pain for you; and I am 
very uneaſy under the. apprehenfions of any danger 
that may attend you. Favour me therefore, good fir, 
though it were but a line or two, in the crowd of your 
buſineſs; for that itſelf would be ſome contentment 
to me, in the want of thoſe noble philoſophical thoughts 
which ſometimes you were pleaſed to communicate to 
me. | 

And now, fir, I ſhall beg a favour of you a little out 
of our common road of correſpondence. We have 
here lately received the certainty of Mr. Methwin's 
being declared our lord chancellor; and truly, ſir, all 
moderate and good men, I find, are very well pleaſed 
at it. I ſuppoſe, by your intereſt and acquaintance 
with my lord keeper of England, you have an ac- 
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quaintance likewiſe with Mr. Methwin; and I beg the 
favour of you to mention me to him as your devoted 
friend and ſervant. I am ſure, if he knows you rightly, 
I cannot be repreſented to him under a more advantage- 
ous character; and I know this will give me admittance. 
to his graces, which I deſire more, as I hear he is a 
good, than a great man; and, being one of the maſters 
in chancery here, it is natural to covet the favour of 
him under whom I am to act. | 
T haye lately met with a book of the biſhop of Wor- 
ceſter's concerning the Trinity. He takes occaſion 
therein to reflect on ſome things in your Eſſay ; but 
truly, I think, with no great ſtrength of reaſon. How- 
ever, he being a man of great name, I humbly propoſe 
it to you, whether you may not judge it worth your, 
while to take notice of what he fays, and give ſome 
anſwer to it, which will be no difficult taſk. I do not 
intend hereby, that an anſwer, on purpoſe for that end 
only, ſhould be framed by you; I think it not of that 
moment; but perhaps you may find ſome accidental 
occaſion of taking notice thereof, either in the next edi- 
tion of your Eſſay, or ſome other diſcourſe you may 
publiſn hereafter. _ | oo Cond 
I have not yet received the ſatisfaction of having your 
likeneſs before me, and have therefore lately writ a very 
diſcontented letter about it to Mr. Howard. A great 
man here told me, I ſomething reſembled you in coun- 
tenance ; could he but aſſure me of being like you in 
mind too, it would have been the eternal honour. and - 
boaſt of 9 . | | 
Your moſt devoted humble ſervant, 


and entirely affectionate fgjend, 12 i 
WIII. MoLyNgux, 


I find, by a book I lately light on, of Mr. Norris's, 
that Mr. Maſham and my ſon agree in one odd cir- 
cumſtance of life, of having both their mothers blind; 
for my wife loſt her ſight above twelve years before ſne 
died, and I find lady Maſham is in the ſame condition. 
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Mr. Lock to Mr. MoLyNevux. 


ITY Oates, 22 Feb. 1698. 


I FEAR you will be of an opinion, that I take my 
picture for myſelf, and think you ought to look no 
farther, ſince that is coming to you, or is already with 
you. Indeed we are ſhadows much alike, and there is 
not much difference in our ſtrength and uſefulneſs. Yet 
I cannot but remember, that I cannot expect my pic- 
ture ſhould anſwer your letters to me, pay the acknow- 
ledgments I owe you, and excuſe a ſilence as great as if 
J were nothing but a piece of cloth overlayed with co- 
lours. I could lay a great deal of the blame on buſineſs, 
and a great deal on want of health. Between theſe two 
J have had little leiſure ſince I writ to you laſt. But 
all that will bear no excuſe to myſelf, for being three 
letters in arrear to a perſon whom I the willinglieſt hear 
from of any man in the world, and with whom I had ra- 
ther entertain myſelf, and paſs my hours in converſa- 
tion, than with any one that I know. I ſhould take it 
amiſs if you were not angry with me for not writing 


-- 


to you all this while; for I ſhould ſuſpect you loved me 
not ſo well as I love you, if you could patiently bear my 


filence. I hope it is your civility makes you not chide 
me. TI promiſe you, I ſhould have grumbled cruelly 


at you, if you had been half ſo guilty as I have been. 


But if you are angry a little, pray be not ſo very much; 
for if you ſhould provoke me any way, I know the firſt 
ſight of a letter from you, would allay all my choler im- 
mediately ; and the joy of hearing you were well, and 
that you continued your kindneſs to me, would fill my 
mind, and leave me no other paſſion. For I tell you 
truly, that ſince the receipt of your letter in ſeptember 
laſt, there has ſcarce a day paſſed, I am ſure not a poſt, 
wherein I have not thought of my obligation and debt 
to you, and reſalved to acknowledge it to you, though 
ſomething or other has ſtill come between to hinder me, 
For you would have pitied me, to ſee how much of my 


time was forced from me this winter in the country 
F (where. 
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(where my illneſs confined me within doors,) by crouds 
of letters, which were therefore indiſpenſably to be an- 
ſwered, becauſe they were from people whom either I 
knew not, or cared not for, or was not willing to make 
bold with; and ſo you, and another friend I have in 
Holland, have been delayed, and put laſt, becauſe you 
are my friends beyond ceremony and formality. And I 
reſerved myſelf for you when I was at leiſure, in the caſe 
of thoughts to enjoy. For, that you may not think you 
have been paffed over by a peculiar neglect, I mention 
to you another very good friend of mine, of whom I have 
now by me a letter, of an ancienter date than the firft of 
-your three, yet unanſwered. 0 | 
However you are pleafed, out of kindneſs to me, to 
tejoice in yours of feptember 26, that my notions have 
had the good luck to be vented from the pulpit, and par- 
ticularly by Mr. Bentley; yet that matter goes not ſo 
Clear as you imagine. For a man of no ſmall name, as 
you know Dr. S—— is, has been pleafed to declare 
againſt my doctrine of no innate ideas, from the pulpit. 
in the Temple, and, as I have been told, charged it with 
little lefs than atheiſm. Though the doctor be a great 
man, yet that would not much fright me, becauſe Y bbs 
fold, that he is not always obſtinate againſt opinions 
which he has condemned more publicly, than in an 
harangue to a ſunday's auditory. But that it is poſſible 
he may be firm here, becaufe it is alſo faid, he never 
quits his averfion to any tenet he has once declared 
againſt, *till change of times, bringing change of in- 
tereſt, and faſhionable opinions open his eyes and his 
heart, and then he Kindly, embraces what before de- 
ſerved his averſion and cenſure. My book crept into 
the world about fix or ſeven years ago, without any op- 
poſition, and has ſince paſſed amongſt ſome for uſeful, 
and, the leaſt favourable, for innocent. But, as it 
ſeems to me, it is agreed by ſome men that it ſhould 
no longer do ſo. Something, I know not what, is at 
laſt ſpied out in it, that is like to be troubleſome, and 
therefore it muſt be an ill book, and be treated accord- 
ingly. It is not that I know any thing in particular, 
but ſome things that have happened at the ſame time 
LTH, | together, 
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— ſeem to me to ſuggeſt this: What it will 
oduce, time will ſhow. But, as you ſay in that kind 
ter, © Magna eſt veritas & prævalebit; that keeps 

me at perfect caſe in this, and whatever I write; for as 

Joon as I ſhall diſcover it not to be truth, my hand ban 

be the forwardeſt to throw it in the fire. | 

You deſire to know, what the opinion of the i ingeni- 
dus is, concerning Mr. Whifton's book. I have. not 
heard any one of my acquaintance ſpeak of it, but with 
75 commendation, as I think it deſerves, And truly 

think he is more to be admired, that he has laid down 
an hypotheſis, whereby he has explained ſo many won- 
derful, and, before, inexplicable things in the great 
changes of chis globe, than that ſome of them ſhould 
not go eaſily down with ſome men, when the whole was 
entirely new to all. He is one of thoſe ſort of writers, 
that I always fancy ſhould be moſt eſteemed and en- 

Couraged. I am always for the builders who bring 
ſome addition to our knowledge, or, at leaſt, ſome new 

thing to our thoughts. The finders of faults, the con- 

futers and pullers down, do not only erect a barrenand 
uſeleſs triumph upon human ignorance, but advance us 
nothing in the acquiſition of truth. Of all the mottos 

Lever met with, this, writ over a water-work at Cleve, 

beſt pleaſed me, Natura omnes fecit judices, Paucos 

=o artifices. 

I thank you for the account you gave me of your linen 
manufacture. Private knavery, I perceive, does there as 
well as here deftroy all public good works, and forbid 
the hope of any advantages by them, where nature plen- 
tifully offers what induſtry would improve, were it but 
rightly directed, and duly cheriſhed. The corruption 
of the age gives me ſo ill a proſpect of any ſucceſs in 
deſigns of this kind, ever ſo well laid, that I am not 
ſorry my ill health gives me ſo juſt a reaſon to deſire to 
be eaſed of the employment I am in. 

; Yours of the 5th of. january, which brought with it 

that curious and exact deſcription of that non-deſcript 

animal, found me here under the confinement of my ill 

- lungs; but knowing buſineſs of ſeveral kinds would 

make it neceſſary for me to go to London as ſoon as 

209: | poſitble, 
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poſſible, I thought it better to carry it thither myfelf, 
Than ſend it at random to the Royal Society. Accord- 
ingly when I went up to town, about a fortnight ſince, 
I ſhowed it to Dr. Sloane, and put if into his hands to be 
communicated to the Royal Society; which he willingly 
undertook ; and I promiſe myſelf it will be publifhed in 
their next Tranſactions. Dr. Sloane is a very ingenious 
man, and a very good friend of mine; and, upon my 
telling him that your correſpondence with the ſecretary 
of the ſociety had been of late interrupted, he readily 
told me, that, if you pleaſed, he would take it up, and 
be very glad if you would allow him the honour of a 
conſtant correſpondence with you. 5 F 
Lou ſhow your charitable and generous temper, in 
what you ſay concerning a friend of mine in Holland, 
who is truly all that you think of him. He is married 
there, and has ſome kind of ſettlement ; but I could be 
glad, if you in Ireland, or J here (though of the latter ſay 
nothing to others) could get him a prebendaxy of 100 
or 200l. per annum, to bring him over into our chureh, 
and to give him eaſe, and a ſure retreat to write in, 
where, I think, he might be of great ufe to the Chriſ- 
-tian world. If you could do this, you would offer him 
a temptation would ſettle him amongſt us; if you think 
you cannot, I am nevertheleſs obliged to you, for offer- 
ing to one, whom you take to be a friend of mine, what 
you are able. If he ſhould miſs the effect, yet I have 
ſtill the obligation to you. | 
When yours of the 3d inſtant met me in London, 
when I was there lately, I was rejoiced at my journey, 
though I was uneaſy in town, becauſe I thought my 
being there, might give me an opportunity to do you 
ſome little ſervice, or at leaſt ſhow you my willingneſs 
to do it. To that purpoſe I went twice or thrice to wait 
upon Mr. Methwin, though he be a perſon, in whoſe 
company I remember not that I was ever but once in my 
life. I miſſed him, by good luck, both times; and my 
diſtemper increaſed ſo faſt upon me, that though I went 
to London with an intention to make ſoine ſtay. there, 
yet I was forced away in eight days, and had not an 
opportunity to ſee Mr. Methwin at all. You. _— 
naps, 
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haps, wonder to hear me call' my miſſing of him, good 
luck; but ſo I muſt always call that which any way 
favours my defign of ſerving you, as this did. For 
hereupon I applied myſelf to a friend of mine, who has 
an intereſt in him, and one to whom your worth and 
friendſhip to me are not unknown, who readily under- 
took all | defired on your behalf. And I promiſe my- 
ſelf, from thence, that you will find Mr. Methwin will be 
as deſirous of your acquaintance, as you are of his. | 

You. will, in a little time, ſee that IT have obeyed, or 
rather anticipated a command of yours, towards the 
latter end of your laſt letter. What ſentiments I have 
of the uſage I have received from the perſon you there 

mention, 1 ſhall ſhortly more at large acquaint you. 
What he ſays, is, as you obſerve, not of that moment 
much to need an anſwer; but the ſly deſign of it I think 
neceſſary to oppoſe ; for I cannot allow any one's great 
name a right to uſe me ill. All fair contenders for the 
opinions they have, I like mightily ; but there are ſo 
few that have opinions, or at leaſt ſeem, by their way of 
defending them, ' to be really perſuaded of the opinions 
they profeſs, that I am apt to think there is in the world 
a great deal more ſcepticiſm, or at leaſt want of concern 
for truth, than is imagined. When J was in town I had 
the happineſs to ſee Mr. Burridge; he is, he ſays, 
ſpeedily returning to you, where T hope his book, 
which is received with great applauſe, will procure 
him ſomething more ſolid than the name it has got him 
here; which I look upon as a good forerunner of greater 
things to come. He ſpoke ſomething of his intention 
to ſet about my book, but that I muſt leave to you and 
him. There is lately fallen into my hand a paper of 
monſ. L——, writ to a gentleman here in England, 
concerning ſeveral things in my Eſſay. I was told, 
when I was in London, that he had lately ordered his 
correſpondent to communicate them to me, and ſome- 
thing elſe he. has ſince writ hither. He treats me all 
along with great civility, and more compliment than I. 
can deſerve. And being, as he is, a very great man, it 

is not for me to ſay there appears to me no great weight 
in the exceptions he makes to ſome paſlages * = 

L | OOK ; 
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book ; but his great name and knowledge in all parts of. 
learning, ought to make me think, that a man of his 
new 4 but what has great weight in it; only 

ſuſpect he has, in ſome places, a little miſtaken my 
ſenſe, which is eaſy for a ſtranger, who has (as I think). 
learned engliſh out of England. The ſervant I have 
now cannot copy french, or elſe you ſhould ſee what he 
ſays: when I have all his papers you. ſhall hear farther 
from me. 1 repine, as often as I think of the diſtance 
between this and Dublin, _ IG 
I read that paſſage of your letter to my lady Maſham 

which concerned her ſight ; ſhe bid me tell you, that 
ſhe hopes to ſee you here this ſummer. You will, 
poſlibly, wonder at the miracle, but that you muſt find 
in Mr. Norris's book. She has, it is true, but weak 
eyes, which Mr. Norris, for reaſons he knew beſt, was 
reſolved to make blind ones. And having fitted his 
epiſtle to that ſuppoſition, could not be hindered from 
publiſhing it ſo; though my lady, to prevent it, writ 
him word that ſhe was not blind, and hoped ſhe never 
ſhould be. It is a ſtrange power, you ſee, we authors 
take to ourſelves ; but there is nothing more ordinary, 
than for us to make whomſoever we will blind, and give 
them out to the world for ſuch, as boldly as Bayard him- 
ſelf. But it is time to ſpare you and your eyes. I am, 
uith the utmoſt reſpect and fincerity, 


Lour moſt humble and moſt affectionate ſervant, 
Joux Locke 
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Mr. MoLyNnzux to Mr. Locks. 


mal £11 | Dublin, March 16, 169%. 
I MUST confeſs, dear fir, I have not lately (if ever in 
my life) been under a greater concern, than at your long. 
ſtlence. Sometimes I was angry. with myſelf, but 1 
could not well tell why; and then I was apt to blame 


you, | 
* 
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you, but I could leſs tell why. As your filence con- 
tinued, my diſtraction increaſed; till, at laſt, I was 


happily relieved by yours of the 22d of february, which 
came not to my hands till the 1oth inſtant. * I then per- 


ceived I was to charge ſome part of my troubled time to 


the Conveyance of your letter, which was almoſt three 
weeks on its way hither; and that which added to my 


concern, was the want of even your ſhadow before me; 


for to this moment I have not received that, which will 


be apr, on its appearance, to make me an idolater. Mr. 


Howard writes me - word, he has ſent it from London 
above five weeks ago; but I hear nothing of it from 
our correſpondent, to whom it is conſigned in Cheſter. 
However, ſeeing I know the ſubſtance to be in ſafety, 
and well, I can bear the hazard of the ſhadow with ſome 
patience, and doubt not bur my expectation will be ſa- 
tis fied in due time. 


Both Whiſton and Bentley are poſitive againſt the idea 


of God being innate; and I had rather rely on them 
(if I would rely on any man) than on Dr. S—, It is 
true, the latter has a great name; but that, I am ſure, 


weighs not with you or me. Befides, you rightly ob- 


ſerve, the doctor is no obſtinate heretic, but may veer 
about when another opinion comes in faſhion ; for ſome 


men alter their notions as they do their cloaths, in com- 


pliance to the mode. I have heard of a maſter of the 
Temple, who, during the ſiege of Limerick, writ over 
hither to a certain prelate, to be ſure to let him know, 
by the firſt opportunity, whenever it came to be ſur- 
rendered, which was done accordingly; and imme- 
diately the good doctor's eyes were opened, and he 
plainly ſaw the oaths to K. William and Q. Mary were 
not only expedient. but lawful, and our duty. A good 
roaring train of artillery is not only the“ ratio ultima 
«« regum,“ but of other men beſides. 

I fancy I pretty well gueſs what it is that ſome men 
find miſchievous in your Eflay : It is opening the eyes 
of the ignorant, and rectifying the methods of reaſon- 
ing, which perhaps may undermine ſome received er- 
rours, and fo abridge the empire of darkneſs ; wherein, 
though the ſubjects wander deplorably, yet the rulers 
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have their profit and advantage. Burt ir is ridiculoug, 
in any man, to ſay in general your book is dangerous 
let any fair contender for truth fit down and ſhow where- 
in it is erroneous. Dangerous is a word of an. uncertain 
fignification ; every one uſes it in his own ſenſe. A 
papiſt ſhall ſay it is dangerous; becauſe, perhaps, it 
agrees not ſo well with tranſubſtantiation; and a lutheran, 
becauſe his conſubſtantiation is in hazard; but neither 
conſider, whether tranſubſtantiation or conſubſtantis:ion 
de true or falſe; but taking it for granted that they are 
true, or at leaſt gainful, whatever hits not with it, or is 
againſt it, muſt be dangerous. 

I am extremely obliged to you for your introducing a 
correſpondence between Dr. Sloane and me, and it would 
be the greateſt ſatisfaction imaginable to me, could I but 

romiſe myſelf materials, in this place, fit to ſupport it. 

owever, I ſhall ſoon begin it, by ſending him an ac- 
count of the largeſt quadruped that moves on the earth, 
except the elephant, with which this country has an- 
ciently been plentifully ſtocked, but are now quite 
periſhed from amongſt us, and is not to be found, for 
aught as I can learn, any where at preſent, but about 
New-England, Virginia, &c. 
And now l come to that part of your letter relating tor 
monf. Le Clerc, which grieves me every time I think on 
it. There are ſo many difficulties, in what you propoſe 
concerning him, that I know not how they will be ſur- 
mounted. The clergy here, have given that learned, 
pious, and candid man, a name that will frighten any 
biſhop from ſerving him, though otherwiſe inclinable 
enough in his own breaſt, I know but two or three that 
are in any poſt in the church capable to help him; on 
whom | could rely to do it; but, at the ſame time, I 
know them to be ſuch cautious wary men, and ſo fearful 
of the cenfure of the reſt of the tribe, that they would 
hardly be brought to it. I take monf. Le Clerc to be 
one of the greateſt ſcholars in Europe ; - I look on him 
as one of the moſt judicious, pious, and ſincere Chriſtians 
that has appeared publicly; and it would be an infi- 
nite honour to us, to have him amongſt us, but, I fear, 
an eccleſiaſtical preferment will be very difficult to be 


obtained 
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obtained for him. And indeed, when I troubled you 
to give me ſome account of him, it was in proſpect of 
bringing him into my own family, could his circum- 
ſtances have allowed it; for I took him to be a ſingle 
man, and one of the refugees in Holland, and wholly 
unprovided for. On his own account, I am heartily 
lad he has any ſettlement there; but, for my own fake, 
gn” wiſh he were in other circumſtances. But, not- 
withſtanding theſe difhculties, I have ventured to break 
this matter to a clergyman here in a conſiderable poſt, 
HWA PIEny dean ob. ©. agentle- 
man who is happy in your acquaintance, and is a perſon 
of an extenſive charity and great candour. He reliſhed- 
the thing extremely, but moved the forementioned dif- 
ficulties, and raiſed ſome farther ſcruples concerning 
Mr. Le Clerc's ordination ; for ordained he muſt. ne- 
ceſſarily be, to capacitate him for an ecclefiaſtical pre- 
ferment ; and he queſtioned whether he would ſubmit 
to thoſe oaths, and ſubſcription of aſſent and conſent, 
that are requiſite thereto. But he promiſed me, that 
when he attends the king this ſummer into Holland, 
as his chaplain, he will wait on monſieur Le Clerc at 
Amſterdam, and diſcourſe with him farther about this 
matter. This gentleman is the likelieſt eccleſiaſtic in 
Ireland to effect this buſineſs, for he is a riſing man in 
the church; and though he be very zealous in his own' 
principles, yet it is with the greateſt charity and de- 
ference to others; which, I think, is the true ſpirit of 
Chriſtianity. I have not mentioned you in the leaſt to 
him, 1n all this matter. J 
I am extremely obliged to you for the good offices you 
have done me to Mr. Methwin our lord chancellor. I 
promiſe myſelf a great deal of ſatisfaction in the honour 
of his lordſhip's acquaintance. And, I could wiſh, if 
it were conſiſtent with your convenience, that you would 
let me know the perſon you delired to mention my name 
to his lordſhip. | 
I am heartily glad to underſtand, that you have taken 
notice of what the biſhop of Worceſter fays, relating to 
your book. I have been in diſcourſe here, with an in- 
genious man, upon what the biſhop alleges; and the. 
= 1 gentleman 
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gentleman obſerved, that the biſhop does not ſo directly 
object againſt your notions as erroneous, but as miſuſed 
by others, and particularly by the author of © Chriſtian- 
« ity not myſterious ;*”” but I think, this is no very juſt 
obſervation. The biſhop directly oppoſes your doctrine, 
though, it is true, he does it on the occaſion of the fore- 
faid book. I am told, the author of that diſcourſe is of 
this country, and that his name is Toland, but he is a 
ſtranger in theſe parts; I believe, if he belongs to this 
kingdom, he has been a good while out of it, for I have 
not heard of any ſuch remarkable man amongſt us. 

1 ſhould be very glad to ſee monſ. L.'s paper concern 
ing your Eſſay. He is certainly an extraordinary perſon, 
eſpecially in mathematics; but really, to ſpeak freely 
of him, in relation to what he may have to fay to you, 
EF do not expect any great matters from him; for 
methinks (with all deference to his great name) he has 
given the world no extraordinary ſamples of his. thoughts 
this way, as appears by two diſcourſes he has printed, 
both in the Acta Erudit. Lipſiæ,“ the firſt Anno 
1594. pag. 110. De prime: Philoſophiæ Emenda- 
te tione,”” &c.the other Anno 1695. pag. 145. Specimen 
* Dynamicum,”” which truly to me is, in many places, 
unintelligible; but that may be my defect, and not his. 

I beg you would excuſe me to my lady Maſham, for 
the errour I committed relating to her ladyſhip. I ever 
looked on Mr. Norris as an obſcure enthuſiaſtic man, 
but I could not think he would knowingly impoſe on 
the world ſo notorious a falſity in matter of fact. I wiſh 
authors would take more pains. to open than to ſhut 
men's eyes, and then we ſhould have more ſucceſs in the 
diſcoveries of truth. But I have almoſt outrun. mx 
paper. I am, 


Ever honoured Six, 
Your moſt affectionate, and 
moſt obliged humble ſervant, 


WIII. MoLtynzux. 
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Mr. MoLyntux to Mr. Locks. 


Honoured Sts, Dublin, April ö, 1697. 


N my laſt to you of march 16, there was a paſſage 
relating to the author of * Chriſtianity not myſte- 
«« rtous.*”* I did not then think that he was ſo near me, 
as within the bounds of this city ; but I find ſince, that 
he 1s come over hither, and have had the favour of a 
viſit from him. I now underſtand (as I intimated to you) 
that he was born in this country ; but that he has bee 
a great while abroad, and his education was, for ſome 
time, under the great Le Clerc. But that for which I 
can never honour him too much, 1s his acquaintance 
and friendſhip to you, and the reſpect, which, on all oc- 
caſions, he expreſſes for you. I propoſe a great deal of 
ſatisfaction in his converſation; I take him to be a can- 
did free-thinker, and a good ſcholar. But there is a 
violent fort of ſpirit that reigns here, which begins al- 
ready to ſhow itſelf againſt him; and, I believe, will 
increaſe daily; for I find the clergy alarmed to a mighty 
degree againſt him. And laſt ſunday he had his wel- 
come to this city, by hearing himſelf harangued againſt, 
out of the pulpit, by a prelate of this country. 

J have at laſt received my moſt eſteemed friend's pic- 
ture; I muft now make my grateful acknowledgements 
to you, for the many idle hours you ſpent in fitting for 
it, to gratify my defire, I never look upon it, but 
with the greateſt veneration. But though the artiſt has 
ſhown extraordinary ſkill at his pencil, yet now I have 
obtained ſome part of my deſire, the greateſt remains 
unſatisfied ; and ſeeing he could not make it ſpeak, and 
converſe with me, J am ſtill at a loſs. But I find you 
are reſolved, in ſome meaſure, to ſupply even that too, 
by the kind preſents you ſend me of your thoughts, both 
in your letters, and in your books, as you publiſh them. 
Mr. Churchill tells me, I am obliged to you for one 
or two of this kind, that you have been pleaſed to favour 
me with; they are not yet come to hand, but I return 
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you my heartieſt thanks for them. I long, indeed, to 
ſee your anſwer to the biſhop of Worcefter ; but for 
Edwards, I think him ſuch a poor wretch, he deſerves. 
no notice. I am, 


Moſt worthy S1R, 


Your affectionate humble ſervant. 


WILL. MoLYNEUX. 


Mr. Locks to Mr. MoLyNtvux. 


SIR, Oates, April 10, 1697. 


THOUGH I do not ſuſpect that you will think me 
careleſs or cold in that ſmall buſineſs you defired of me, 
and ſo left it in negligent hands, give me leave to ſend 
youa tranſcript of a paſſage in my friend's letter, which I 
received laſt poſt. 

c It is a great while ſince that Mr. P. — undertook 
« to tell you that I had ſpoken to Mr. Methwin about 
« Mr. Molyneux, and that he received your recommen- 
« dation very civilly, and anſwered, he ſhould always 
« have a great regard for any body you thought worthy 
« of your eſteem ; and you gave ſo advantageous a cha- 
« racter of Mr. Molyneux, that he ſhould covet his 
«. acquaintance, and therefore he muſt deſire the favour 
te of you to recommend him to Mr. Molyneux.” 

Thus, my friend, whoſe words, though in them 
there be ſomething of compliment to myſelf, I repeat 
to you juſt as they are in his letter, that you may ſee 
he had the ſame ſucceſs I promiſed you in my laſt. 

In obedience to your commands, I herewith ſend you 


a a copy of Mr. L—'s paper. The laſt paragraph, which 


you will find writ in my hand, is a tranſcript of part of 
a letter, writ lately to his correſpondent here, one Mr. 


Burnet, who ſent it me lately, with a copy of Mr. 
L———s 
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L———'s paper. Mr. Burnet has had it this year or 
two, but never communicated it to me, *till about a 
fortnight agone. Indeed Mr. Cunningham procured 
me a ſight of it laſt ſummer, and he and I read it pa- 
ragraph by paragraph over together, and he confeſſed: to 
me, that ſome parts of it he did not underſtand; and I 
ſhowed him in others, that Mr. L 's opinion 
would not hold, who was perfectly of my mind. I 
mention Mr. Cunningham to you, in the caſe, becauſe 
I think him an extraordinary man of parts and learn- 
ing, and he is one that is known to Mr. . 
To anſwer your freedom with the like, I muſt confeſs 
to you, that Mr. :s great name had raiſed in 
me an expectation which the ſight of his paper did 
not anſwer, nor that diſcourſe of his in the © Acta 
« Eruditorum,” which he quotes, and I have ſince 
read, and had juſt the ſame thoughts of it, when I read 
it, as I find you have. From whence I only draw this 
inference, that even great parts will not maſter any 
ſubject without great thinking, and even the largeſt 

minds have but narrow ſwallows. Upon this occaſion 
I cannot but again regret the loſs of your company and' 
aſſiſtance, by this great diſtance. | 

I have lately got a little leiſure to think of ſome ad- 
ditions to my book, againſt the next edition, and within 
theſe few days have fallen upon a ſubject, that I know 
not how far it will lead me. I have written ſeveral 
pages on it, but the matter, the farther'T go, opens the 
more upon me, and I cannot yer get ſight of any end 
of it. The title of the chapter will be, “Of the 
« Conduct of the Underſtanding,” which, if I ſhall 
purſue, as far as I imagine it will reach, and as it de- 


ſerves, will, I conclude, make the largeſt chapter of my 


Eſſay. It is well for you, you are not near me; 1 
ſhould be always peſtering you with my notions, and 
papers, and reveries. It would be a great happineſs 


to have a man of thought to lay them before, and a 


friend that would deal candidly and freely. 


I hope, ere this, you and your brother have received 
1 copies of what the doctor communicated to the 


oyal Society. I preſume it is publiſhed before this 
Dd4 | time, 
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time, though I have not ſeen it; for Dr. Sloane writ 
me word, ſome time ſince, that it would be ſpeedily, 
and told me he would ſend it to you. And, if Mr. 
Chyrchill has taken that care he promiſed me, I hope 
you have alſo received my letter to the biſhop of Wor- 


celter, and that I ſhall ſoon receive your thoughts of 
it. 


I.hn he buſineſs you propoſed to Dr. S is generouſly 

deſigned, and well managed, and I very much with 4t 
ſucceſs. But will not Dr. S be perſuaded to com- 
municate to the world the obſervations he made in Tur- 
ky ? The difcourſe J had with him fatisfies me, they well 
deſerve not to be loſt, as all papers laid up in a ſtudy 
are. Methinks you thould prevail with him to oblige 
his country. 

Though my paper be done, yet I cannot cloſe my 
letter till I have made ſome acknowledgments to you, 
for the many great marks you give me of a ſincere at- 
tection, and an eſteem extremely above what I can de- 
ſerve, in yours of the 16th of march. Such a friend, 
procured me by my Eſſay, makes me more than mende 
for the many adverſaries it has raiſed me. But, I think, 
no-body will be able to find any thing miſchievous in 
it, but what you ſay, which I ſuſpect, troubles ſome 
men; and I am not ſorry. for it, nor like my book the 
worſe. He that follows truth impartially, ſeldom 
pleaſes any ſet of men; and I know not how a great 
many of thoſe, who pretend to be ſpreaders of light 
and teachers of truth, would yet have men depend 
upon them for it, and take it rather upon their words 
than their own knowledge, juſt cooked and ſeaſoned as 


they think fit. But it is time to releaſe you after ſo long 
a trouble. I am perfectly, 


Dear Six, 
Your moſt humble, and moſt faithful ſervant, 


Jonx Locks. 


Reftexions 


* 
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- Reflexions de Mr. . fur © Piſſai de Pentendement 
humain' de Monſieur Locke. 


JE trouve tant de marques d'une penetration peu 
ordinaire dans ce que Mr. Locke nous a donne ſur 
Pentendement de homme, & ſur PVecucation, & je 
juge la matiere fi importante, que j'ai cri ne pas mal 
employer le tems que je donnerois a une lecture fi pro- 
fitable; d'autant que j'ai fort medite moi-meme ſur 
ce qui regarde les fondemens de nos connoiſſances. 
C'eſt ce qui m'a fait mettre ſur cette feuille quelques 
unes des remarques qui me ſont venues en lifant ſon 
« eſſai de Ventendement.”” De toutes les recherches il 


n'y en a point de plus importantes, puiſque c'eſt la clef 


de toutes les autres. 


Le premier livre regarde principalement les principes 


qu'on dit Etre nez avec nous. Mr. Locke ne les admet 
pas, non plus que les idees inces. II a eu fans doute 
de grandes raiſons de s'oppoſer en cela aux prejugez 
ordinaires, car on abuſe extremement du nom d*idees & 
de principes. Les philoſophes vulgaires ſe font des 


principes à leur phantaſie, & les Cartefiens, qui font 
| Profeſſion de plus d*exactitude, ne laiſſent pas de faire 


leur retrenchement des idees pretendues, de I'etendue 
de la matiere, & de l'ame; voulant $8'exempter par-la 
de la neceſlite de prouver ce qu'ils avancent ; ſous pre- 


texte que ceux qui mediteront les idees, y trouveront - 


la meme choſe qu'eux, c'eſt-a-dire, que ceux qui s'ac- 
_ colitumeront à leur jargon & à leur maniere de penſer, 
auront les memes preEventions, ce qui eſt tres-veritable. 
Mon opinion eſt donc qu'on ne doit rien prendre pour 
principe primitif, fi non les experiences & Paxiome de 
Videnticite ou (ce qui eſt la meme choſe) de la contra- 
diction, qui eſt primitif, puiſqu' autrement il n'y au- 
roit point de difference entre la verite & la fauſſetẽ; 
& toutes les recherches ceſſeroient d'abord, s'il etoit 
indifferent de dire oui ou non. On ne ſauroit donc 


gempecher de ſuppoſer ce principe, deſqu'on veut rai- 


ſonner. 
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ſonner. Toutes les autres veritez ſont prouvables, & 
Jeſtime extremement la methode d*Euclide, qui. fans 
$'arreter_a ce qu'on croiroit etre aſſeʒ prouve par les 
pretendues idèes, a demontre. (par exemple) que dans 
une triangle un cote eſt toujours moindre que les deux 
autres enſemble. Cependant Euclide a eu raiſon de 
prendre quelques axiòmes pour accordes, non pas 
comme s' ils etoient veritablement primitifs & indẽmon- 
ſtrables, mais parce qu'il ſe ſeroit trop arrete, s'il n'a- 
voit voulu venir aux concluſions qu'après une diſcuſ- 
ſion Exacte des principes: ainſi il a juge à propos de ſe 
contenter d'avoir pouſfe les preuves, juſqu'à ce petit 
nombre de propoſitions, en forte qu'on peut dire que 
fi elles ſont vraies, tout ce qu'il dit Peſt auſſi. II a 
laiſſè à d'autres le ſoin de dẽmontrer ces principes memes, 
qui d'ailleurs ſont deja juſtifices par les experiences. 
Mais c'eſt dequoi on ne ſe contente er en ces mati 
eres: c'eſt pourquoi Apollonius, Proclus, & autres, 
ont pris la peine de demontrer quelques uns des axidmes - 
d'Euclide. Cette maniere doit Etre imitee des philo- 
ſophes, pour venir enfin à quelques ẽtabliſſemens, quand 
ils ne ſeroient que proviſionels; de la maniere que je 
viens de dire. Quant aux idees j'en ak donne quelque 
eclairciſſement dans un petit écrit imprime dans les 
actes des ſcavans de Leipzig au mois de novembre, 1684. 
p. 537. qui eſt intitule, © Meditationes de cognitione, 
« veritate, & ideis, & j'aurois ſouhaite. que Mr. 

cke l'eut vi & examine, car je ſuis des plus dociles, 
& rien n'eſt plus propre à avancer nos penſces que les 
conſiderations & les remarques des perſonnes de mérite, 
lorſqu'elles ſont faites avec attention & avec ſincerité. 
Te dirai ſeulement ici, que les idées vraies ou reelles. 
font celles dont on eſt afſtire que Pexecution eſt poſ- 
fible, les autres ſont douteuſes ou (en cas de preuve 


de Vimpoſlibilite) chimeriques. Or la poſlibilite des 


idees ſe prouve tant à priori par des demonſtrations, 
en ſe ſervant de la poſſibilitẽ d'autres idees plus ſimples, 


qu'a poſteriori par les experiences, car ce qui eſt ne 


ſcauroit manquer d'etre ,peffible : mais les idees primi- 


tives ſont celles dont la poſſtbilite eſt indẽmonſtrable, 


& qui en effet ne ſont autre choſe que les attributs de 
| 9 . Dieu. 
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Dieu. Pour ce qui eſt de la queſtion, ** &'il y a des idees & 
te des veritez crẽez avec nous ;” je ne trouve point abſolu- 
ment nẽceſſaire pour les commencemens, ni pour la pra- 
tique de l'art de penſer, de la decider, ſoit qu'elles nous 
viennent toutes de dehors, ou qu'elles viennent de nous, 
on raiſonnera juſte pourvũ qu'on garde ce que j'ai dit 
ci-deſſus & qu'on precede avec ordre & ſans prevention. 
La queſtion de © Porigine de nos idees & de nos max- 
ce jmes” n'eſt pas preliminaire en philoſophie, & il faut 
avoir fait de grands progres pour la bien reſoudre. Je 
crois cependant pouvoir dire que nos idees (meme 
celles de choſes ſenfibles) viennent de notre propre 
fonds, dont on pourra mieux juger parce que j'ai pub- 
lie touchant la nature & la communication des ſub- 
ſtances & ce qu'on appelle © Punion de Pame avec le 
* corps,“ car j ai trouvẽ que ces choſes n'avoient pas ẽtẽ 
bien priſes. Je ne ſuis nullement pour la tabula raſa 
d' Ariſtote, & il y a quelque choſe de ſolide dans ce que 
Platon appelloit la reminiſcence. Il y a meme quelque 
choſe de plus, car nous n'avons pas ſeulement une re- 
miniſcence de toutes nos penſees pafices, mais encore 
un preſſentiment de toutes nos penſces futures. Il eſt 
vrat que c'eſt confuſement & fans les diſtinguer, à peu 
-pres comme lorſque j'entends le bruit de la mer, jen- 
tends celui de toutes les vagues en particulier qui com- 
poſent le bruit total ; quoique ce ſoit ſans diſcerner une 
vague de l'autre. Et il eſt vrai dans un certain ſens 
gue j'ai explique, que non ſeulement nos idees, mais 
encore nos ſentimens naiĩſſent de notre propre fonds, & 
que Vame eſt plus independante qu'on ne penſe, quoi- 
qu'il ſoit toũjours vrai que rien ne ſe paſſe en elle qui 
ne ſoit determine. 8 
Dans le livre ii. qui vient au detail des idées, jJavoue 
que les raiſons de Monſ. Locke pour prouver que l'ame 
eſt quelquefois ſans penſer 2 rien, ne me paroifſent pas 
convainquantes; ſi ce n'eſt qu'il donne le nom de pen- 
{ces aux ſeules perceptions aſſez notables pour etre diſ- 
tinguẽes & retenues. Je tiens que Pame & meme le 
corps n'eſt jamais ſans action, & que l'ame n'eſt ja- 
mais ſans quelque perception. Meme en dormant on 
a quelques ſentimens confus & ſombres du lieu où l'on 
eſt & d'autres choſes. Mais quand I'experience ne le 
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confirmeroit pas je crois qu'il y en a demonſtration, 
C'eſt a peu pres comme on ne ſcauroit prouver abſo- 
lument par les experiences s'il n'y a point de vuide dans 
Feſpace & s'il n'y a point de repos dans la matiere. 
Et cependant ces ſortes de queſtions me paroiſſent dẽ- 
cidẽes demonſtrativement, auſſi bien qu'a Mr. Locke; 
ze demeure d'accord de la difference qu'il met avec 
beaucoup de raiſon entre la matiere & l'eſpace. Mais 
pour ce qui eſt du vuide pluſieurs perſonnes habiles 
Pont cri. Monſieur Locke eſt de ce nombre, jen 
ẽtois preſque perſuade moi-meme, mais Fo ſuis revenu 
depuis long-tems. Et Pincomparable Monſieur Huy- 
gens, qui Etoit auſſi pour le vuide, & pour les atomes, 
commenca a faire reflexion ſur mes raiſons, comme 
ſes lettres le pouvent téẽmoigner. La preuve du vuide 
priſe du mouvement, dont Mr. Locke ſe ſert, ſup- 
poſe que le corps eſt originairement dur, & qu'il eſt 
compoſe d'un certain nombre de parties inflexibles. 
Car en ce cas il ſeroit vrai, quelque nombre fini d'a- 
tomes qu'on pourroit prendre, que le mouvement ne 
ſcauroit avoir lieu fans vuide ; mais toutes les parties de 
la matiere ſont diviſibles & pliables. Il y a encore 
quelques autres choſes dans ce ſecond livre qui m'ar- 
retent, par Exemple, lorſqu'il eſt dit, chap. 17. que 
l'infinité ne ſe doit attribuer qu'a Peſpace, au tems, 


& aux nombres. Je crois avec Mr. Locke qu'a pro- 


prement parler on peut dire qu'il n'y a point d'eſpace, 
de tems, ni de nombre, qui ſoit infini, mais qu'il eſt 
ſeulement vrai que plus grand que ſoit une eſpace, ou 
tems, ou bien un nombre, il y a toũjours un autre plus 
grand que lui ſans fin, & qu'ainſi le veritable infini ne 
ſe trouve point dans un tout compoſe de parties. Ce- 
pendant il ne laiſſe pas de ſe trouver ailleurs, ſavoir 
dans l'abſolu, qui eſt ſans parties & qui a influence 
fur les choſes compoſces, parce qu'elles rẽſultent de la 
limitation de l'abſolu. Done l'infini poſitif n'etant 
autre choſe que Vabſolu, on peut dire qu'il y a en ce 
{ens une idee poſitive de Vinfini, & qu'elle eſt anteri- 
eure à celle du ſini. Au reſle en rejettant un infini com- 


poſè on ne rejette point ce que les geometres demontrent 


«« de ſeriebus infinitis, & particulierement l'excellent 


Mr. 
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Mr. Newton. Quant à ce qui eſt dit chap. 30. © de 


e jdeis adzquatis,”” il eſt permit de donner aux termes 
la fignification qu'on trouve a propos. Cependant fans 
blamer le ſens de Mr. Locke je mets un degre dans 
les id&es ſelon lequelle j'appelle adequate celle on il 
n'y a plus rien a expliquer. Or toutes les idées des 
qualitez ſenſibles, comme de la lumiere, couleur, cha- 


leur, n'etant point de cette nature, je ne les compte point 


parmi les adequates, auſſi n'eſt-ce point par elles-memes, 
ni a priori, mais par l' experience que nous en ſgavons la 
realite, ou la poſſibilitẽ. 

II y a encore bien de bonnes chofes dans le livre jit. 
od il eſt traite des mots ou termes. Il eſt très-vrai 
qu'on ne ſcauroit tout definir, & que les qualitez ſen- 
ſibles n'ont point de definition nominale, & on les 
peut appeller primitives en ce ſens-la. Mais elles ne 
laiſſent pas de pouvoir recevoir une definition relle. 
J'ai montre la difference de ſes deux ſortes de dé fini- 
tions dans la meditation citẽe ci-deflus. - La dẽfinition 
nominale explique le nom par les marques de la choſes; 


mais la definition reelle fait connoitre a priori la poſ- 
ſibilitè du defini. Au reſte j'applaudis fort a la doc- 


trine de Monſ. Locke touchant la demonſtrabilite des 
veritez morales. 


Le iv. ou dernier livre, od il s'agit de la connoiſſance 


de la veritẽ, montre l'uſage de ce qui vient d'etre dit. 
J'y trouve (auſſi bien que dans les livres precedens) 
une infinite de belles reflexions. De faire la-deſſus 
les remarques convenables, ce ſeroit faire un livre auſfi 
grand que l'ouvrage meme. Il me ſemble que les ax- 
10mes y ſont un peu moins conſfideres qu'ils ne me- 
ritent de l'ètre. C'eſt apparemment parce qu'excepte 
ceux des mathematiciens on n'en trouve guere ordi- 
nairement, qui ſoient importans & ſolides: tache de 
remedier à ce defaut. Je ne mepriſe pas les propoſi- 
tions identiques, & j'ai trouve qu'elles ont un grand 
uſage meme dans analyſe. Il eſt très- vrai, que nous 
connoiſſons notre exiſtence par une intuition immediate 
& celle de Dieu par demenſtration, & qu'une maſſe 
de matiere, dont les parties ſont ſans perception, ne 
ſcauroit faire un tout qui penſe. Je ne mepriſe point 
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Fargument invents, il y a quelques fiecles, par An- 
ſelme, qui prouve que l'etre parfait doit exiſter ; quoi- 


que je trouve qu'il manque quelque choſe à cet argu- 


ment, parce qu'il ſuppoſe. que I etre.parfait eſt poſſible. 
Car fi ce ſeul point ſe demonſtre encore, la demonſtra- 
tion toute entiere ſera entierement acheve. Quant a 


la connoiflance des autres choſes il eſt fort bien dit, 


que la ſeule experience ne ſuffit pas pour avancer aſſez 
en phyſique. Un eſprit penetrant tirera plus de con- 
ſequences de quelques experiences aſſez ordinaires qu'un 
autre ne ſcauroit tirer des plus choifies, outre qu'il y a 
un art d'experimenter & d'interroger, pour ainſi dire, 
la nature. Cependant il eſt toujours vrai qu'on ne 
ſcauroit avancer dans le detail de la phyſique qu'à me- 


ſure qu'on a des experiences. Monſ. Locke eſt de l'o- 


pinion des pluſieurs habiles hommes, qui tiennent 


que la forme des logiciens eſt de peu d'uſage. Je ſe- 
rꝛois quaſi d'un autre ſentiment; & J'ai trouve ſouvent 


que les paralogiſmes meme dans les mathematiques 
ſont des manquemens de la forme. M. Huygens a 
fait la meme remarque. II y auroit bien à dire la-deſ- 
ſus; & pluſieurs choſes excellentes ſont mepriſees 
parce qu'on n'en fait pas l'uſage dont elles ſont capa- 
bles. Nous ſommes portez a mepriſer ce que nous 
avons appris dans les écoles. Il eft vrai que nous y 
apprenons bien des inutilitez, mais il eſt bon de faire 
la fonction della cruſca, c'eſt a dire de {eparer le bon 
du mauvais. Mr. Locke le peut faire autant que qui 
que ce ſoit; & de plus il nous donne des penſees con- 
ſiderables de ſon propre cru. Il weft pas ſeulement 
eſſayeur, mais il eſt encore tranſmutateur, par l'augmen- 
tation qu'il donne du bon mètal. S'il continuoit d'en 


faire preſent au public, nous lui en ſerions fort rede- 


vables. 5 ä 
Je voudrois que monſ. Locke eut dit ſon ſentiment a 
monſ. Cunningham fur mes remarques, ou que monſ. 
Cunningham voulut nous le dire librement. Car je ne 
ſuis pas de ceux qui font entẽtez, & la raiſon peut tout 
ſur moi. Mais les affaires de negoce detournent mon. 
Locke de ces penſèes, car cette matiere de IS 
| | e 
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de très grande etendue & mème fort ſubtile & demima- 
thematique, &c. 


Mr. Locks to Mr. Mol vxNEUx. 


Dear SIR, Oates, May 3, 1697. 


THOUGH the honour you do me, in the value you 
put upon my ſhadow, be a freſh mark of that friend- 
ſhip which is fo great an happineſs to me, yet I ſhall 
never conſider my picture in the fame houſe with you, 
without great regret at my ſo far diſtance from you my- 
felf. But I will not continue to importune you with my 
complaints of that kind; it is an advantage greater 
than I could have hoped, to have the converſation of 
ſuch a friend, though with the ſea between ; and the re- 
maining little ſcantling of my life would be too happy, 
it I had you in my neighbourhood. Fs 
I am glad to hear, that the gentleman you mention, 

in your's of the 6th of the laſt month, does me the 
favour to ſpeak well of me on that fide the water; I 
never deſerved other of him, but that he ſhould always 
have done ſo on this. If his exceeding great value of 
himſelf do not deprive the world of that uſefulneſs, 
that his parts, if rightly conducted, might be of, I 
ſhall be very glad. He went from London, as I heard 
afterwards, ſoon after I left it, the laſt time. But he 
did me not the favour to give me a viſit whilft I was 
there, nor to. let me know of his intended journey to 
you; if he had, it is poſſible I might have writ by him 
to you, which I am now not ſorry he did not. I always 
value men of parts and learning, and think I cannot 
do too much in procuring them friends. and affiftance. 
But there may happen occafions that may make one ſtop 
one's hand. And it is the hopes young men give of 
what uſe they will make of their parts, which is to 
me the encouragement of being concerned for them. 
But, if vanity increaſes with age, I always fear whither 
lc 
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it will lead a man. I ſay this to you, becauſe you are 
my friend, for whom I have no reſerves, and think 
I ought to talk freely where you inquire, and poſſibly 
may be concerned; but I ſay it to you alone, and de- 
fire it may go no farther. For the man I wiſh very 
well, and could give you, if it needed, proofs that I 
do ſo. And therefore I deſire you to be kind to him; 
but I muſt leave it to your prudence, in what . way, 
and how far. If his carriage with you gives you the 
promiſes of a ſteady uſeful man, I know you will be 
forward enough of yourſelf, and I ſhall be very glad of 
it. For it will be his fault alone, if he prove not a very 
valuable man, and have not you for his friend. 5 
But I have ſomething to ſay to you of another man. 
Monſ. Le Clerc, in a letter I received from him, writes 
thus : | 
« Monſ. C- me diſoit dernierement que s'il trou- 
c voit occaſion d' entrer dans une maiſon de condition 
c en qualité de precepteur, il ſeroit ravi d'en profiter. 
« Cꝰ'eſt un fort honnete homme, & qui ſeroit bien capa- 
te ble de &acquitter de cet emploi. II ne ſcait l'anglois 
te que par les livres, c'eſt-a-dire, qu'il Pentend lorſ- 
« qu'il le lit, mais qu'il ne le ſgauroit parler non plus 
que moi faute d*habitude. Si quelque un de vos amis 
* auroit beſoin de precepteur, & qu'il lui donnat de 
« quoi: s'entretenir, il ne ſgauroit trouver d'homme 
ce plus ſage & plus regle, outre qu'il ſgait beaucoup 
« de choſes utiles pour un emploi comme celui-la, les 
ec belles lettres, Ihiſtoire, &c.““ 
This Mr. C— is he that tranſlated my book of Edu- 
cation, upon which occaſion I came to have ſome ac- 
quaintance with him by letters, and he ſeems a very 
ingenious man; and Mr. Le Clerc has often, before 
any thing of this, ſpoken of him. to me with com- 
mendation and eſteem. He has fince tranſlated © The. 
* Lady's Religion,“ and © The Reaſonableneſs of Chriſ- 
* tianity,” into french. You may eaſily gueſs, why I pur 
this into my letter to you, after what you ſaid concern- 
ing Mr. Le Clerc in your laſt letter but one. 
You are willing, I ſee, to make my little preſents to 
you more and greater than they are. Amongſt the 
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books that Mr. Churchill ſent you, you are beholden 
to me (ſince you will call it ſo) but for one; and to 
that the bjſhop of Worceſter, I hear, has an anſwer in 
the preſs, which will be out this week. So that 1 
perceiye this controverſy is a matter of ſerious moment 
beyond what 1 could have thought. This benefit I 
ſhall be ſure to get hy it, either to be confirmed in m 
opinion, or be convinced of ſome errours, which ] 
ſhall preſently reform, in my Eſſay, and ſo make it 
the better for it. For I have no opinions that I am 
fond of. Truth, I hope, T always ſhall be fond of, and 
ſo ready to embrace, and with ſo much joy, that I 
ſhall own it to the world, and thank him that does 
me the favour. So that I am never afraid of any thing 
writ againſt me, unleſs it be the waſting of my time, 
555 It ĩs not writ cloſely 1 in purſuit of truth, and truth 
on 

In my laſt to you, I ſent you a copy of Mr. L——'s 
paper; I have this writ me out of Holland concerning 
it: 

«Mr. , e iche de Hannover ayant 
© out dire, qu'on traduiſoit votre ouvrage, & qu'on Val- 
loit imprimer, a envoye ici à un de mes amis ce 
v jugement qu'il en fait, comme pour la mettre à la 
e tète. Cependant il a été bien aiſe qu'on vous le 
* communicat. II m'a été remis entre les mains pour 
cela. On m'a dit mille biens de ce mathẽmaticien. 
« Il y a long tems que magna & præclara minatur, 
ſans rien produire que quelque demonſtrations deta- . 
« chees. Je crois neanmoins qu'il ne vous entend 
a P. & je doute qu'il s entende bien lui- meme. 

ſee you and I, and this gentleman, agree pretty 
well concerning the man; and this ſort of , fiddling 
makes me hardly avoid thinking, that he is not that 
very great man as has been talked of him. His paper 
was in England a year, or more, before it was commu- 
nicated to me, and I imagine you will think he need 
not make ſuch a great ſtir with it. 
My Eſſay, you fee, is tranſlating into french, and 
it is by the jame Mr. Coſte above-mentioned. 
this need not hinder Mr. Burridge in what he 4 
Vol. VIII. E e ſigned; 
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ſigned for Mr. Coſte goes on cxceedingly ſlowly, as I 
am told. | 


Jou ſee how forward I am to importune you with all 
my little concerns. But this would be nothing to what 
I ſhould do, if I were nearer you. I ſhould then be 


talking to you de quolibet ente, and conſulting you 


about a thouſand whimſies that come ſometimes into 
my thoughts. But with all this, I unfeignedly am, 


Dear SIR, 
Your moſt faithful humble ſervant, 
Jonx Lockx. 


The poem that was ſent you by Mr. Churchill, amongſt 
the other books, I believe will pleaſe you: there are ſome 


noble parts in it. 


_ 


E Mr. MoLynevx to Mr.-Locks. 
; | a Dublin, May 15, 1697. 
My moſt honoured Friend, | 5 | 
NOTHING could excuſe my keeping your kind let- 


ter of april 1oth ſo long by me unanſwered, but an un- 
expected and melancholy accident that has lately befallen 
a dear ſiſter of mine, who, on the 24th of laſt month, 
loſt her huſband, the lord biſhop of Meath, a learned 
and worthy prelate. Our whole family has ſo deeply 
partaken in this trouble, that we have been all under a 


great concern; but more particularly myſelf, who am 


intruſted by the good biſhop with the diſpoſal of ſome 
of his affairs. This has, of late, ſo taken me up, that 
I had not time to take the ſatisfaction of writing to 


you; but the hurry of that buſineſs being ſomewhat 


abated, I reſume the pleaſure of kiſſing your hands, and 
of aſſuring you, with what a deep ſenſe of gratitude 
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I receive the kindneſs you have done me with my lord 
chancellor Methwin. I hope we ſhall ſee his lordſhip 
ſoon here, for we underſtand he parts from London the 
18th inſtant. 

I am extremely obliged to you for the trouble you 
have been at in communicating to me monſ. — s 
paper, and I am now ſorry I ever put the taſk on you: 
for to ſpeak freely to you, as I formerly did, I find 
nothing in this paper to make me alter the opinion I 
had of monſ. L—'s performances this way. He is 
either very unhappy in expreſſing, or I am very dull in 
apprehending his thoughts. I do not know but ſome 
of the doubts he raiſes, concerning your Eſſay, may 
proceed from his unacquaintance with our language ; 
and this makes me yet more earneſt to procure the 
tranſlation of your Eſſay; but Mr. Burridge, ſince he 
laſt arrived here, has been wholly employed in over- 
taking his buſineſs in the country, ro which he is run 
much in arrear. He is chaplain to my lord chancel- 
lor Methwin, and on that account, I hope he will 
keep much in town, and then I ſhall ply him hard. 

I will give you a thouſand thanks for the preſent of 
your letter to the biſhop of Worceſter ; but I need not 
give you my opinion of it, otherwiſe than as you find 
It in the following paragraph of a letter which 1 re- 
ceived concerning it, from a reverend prelate of this 
kingdom. (The preſent biſhop of . . . . between our- 
ſelves.) 3 

« ] read Mr. Locke's letter to the biſhop of Wor- 
ce ceſter with great ſatisfaction, and am wholly of your 
* opinion, that he has fairly laid the great biſhop on 
te his back; but it is with ſo much gentleneſs, as if he 
« were afraid not only of hurting him, 'but even of 
*« ſpoiling or tumbling his cloaths. Indeed I cannot 
e tell which I moſt admire, the great civility” and 
e good manners in his book, or the force and clear- 
« neſs of his reaſonings. And I fancy the biſhop will 
* thank him privately, and trouble the world no more 
with this diſpute.” | 
I cu ſee thereby my friend's, and my own opinion, 

of your book; and I can tell you farther, that all thoſe 
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whom I have yet converſed with in this place, concern- 
ing it, agree in the ſame judgment. And another 
( biſhop too) told me, that though your words were as 
** ſmooth as oil. yet they cut like a two-edged ſword.” 
At the ſametime that Mr. Churchill ſent me your Letter 
to the biſhop, he ſent me likewiſe the Second Vindi- 
cation of the Reaſonableneſs of Chriſtianity.” If you 
know the author thereof, (as I am apt to ſurmiſe you 
may) be pleaſed to let him know, that T think he has 
done Edwards too much honour in thinking him worth 
his notice; for ſo vile a poor wretch certainly never 
appeared in print. But, at the ſame time, tell him, that, 
as this Vindication contains a farther illuſtration of the 
divine truths in. the Reaſonableneſs of Chriſtianity, he 


has the thanks of me, and of all fair candid men that 1 


converſe with about it. 

In giving you the opinion we have here, of your 
letter to the biſhop of Worceſter, I have rather choſen to 
let you know, particularly, that of ſome of our biſhops 
with whom I converſe; for this rank, if any, might 


ſeem inclinable to da their brother, could they do it 


with any ſhow of juſtice. And yet, after all, I am told 
from London, that the biſhop is hammering out an an- 
ſwer to you. Certainly ſome men think, or hope the 
world will think, that truth * goes with the laſt 
word. 
You neyer write to me, that you do not raiſe new ex- 
pectations in my longing mind of partaking your 
thoughts, on thoſe noble ſubjects you are upon. Your 


chapter concerning the conduct of the underſtanding 


muſt needs be very ſublime and ſpacious. Oh 5 


never more mention to me our diſtance as your lofs: 
is my diſadvantage! it is my unhappineſs! T never _ 
fore had ſuch reaſon to deplore my hard fate, in being 


condemned to this priſon of an iſland ; but one day or 
other | will get looſe, in ſpite of all the fetters and clogs | 
that incumber me at preſent, But if you did but know 
in what a wood of buſineſs Jam engaged, (by the greateſt 
part whereof I reap no other advantage than the ſatis- 
> WOT of being ſerviceable to my friends) you would 


- pity 
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pity me. But] hope ſoon to rid my hands of a great 
part of this trouble, and then I ſhall be at more liberty. 
TU which happy time, and for ever, I remain 3 

Jour moſt faithful friend, 
and moſt humble ſervant, 


WILLI. MoLyNtuxe. 


Mr. MoLyNnEeux to Mr. Locks, + 


Honoured Dear Sis, Dublin, May 27, 1697. 


THE hints you are pleaſed fo friendly to communi- 
cate to me, in yours of the 3d inſtant, concernin 
Mr. T , are freſh marks of your kindneſs 725 
confidence in me, and they perfectly agree with the ap- 
prehenſions I had conceived of that gentleman. Truly, 
to be free, and without reſerve to you, I do not think 
his management, ſince he came into this city, has been 
ſo prudent. He has raiſed againſt him the clamours of 
all parties ; and this, not ſo much by his difference in 
opinion, as by his unſeaſonable way of diſcourſing, pro- 
pagating, and maintaining it. Coffee-houſes, and public 
tables, are not proper places for ſerious FO ys re- 
lating to the moſt important truths. But when alſo a 
tincture of vanity appears in the whole courſe of a man's 
converſation, it diſguſts many that may otherw ife have 
a due value for his parts and learning. I have known a 
gentleman in this town, that was a moſt ric ſocinian, 
and thought as much out of the common road as an ny 
man, and was alſo known ſo to do; but then his beha- 
viour and diſcourſe were attended with ſo much mo- 
deſty, goodneſs, and prudence, that I never heard him 
publicly cenſured or clamoured againſt, neither was 
any man in danger of cenſure, by receiving his viſits, or 
keeping him company. I am very loth to tell you how 
far it is otherwiſe with Mr. I in this place; but I 
am AE it may be for his advantage that you know 
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it, and that you friendly admoniſh him for it, for his 
conduct hereafter. I do not think that any man can be 
diſpenſed with to diſſemble the truth, and full perſuaſion 
of his mind, in religious truths, when duly called to it, 
and upon fitting occaſions. But, I think, prudence 
may guide us in the choice of proper opportunities, that 
we may not run ourſelves againſt roc ks to no purpoſe, and 
inflame men againſt us unneceſſarily. Mr. alſo takes 
here a great liberty, on all occaſions, to vouch your 
patronage and friendſhip, which makes many that rail at 
him, rail alſo at you. I believe you will not approve of 
this, as far as I am able to judge, by your ſhaking him 
off in your Letter to the Biſhop of Worceſter. But after 
all this, I look upon Mr. T asa very ingenious man, 
and I ſhould be very glad of any opportunity of doing 
him ſervice, to which I think myſelf indiſpenſably 
bound by your recommendation. One thing more 1 
had almoſt forgot to intimate to you, that all here are 
mightily at a loſs in gueſſing what might be the occaſion 
of T s coming, at this time, into Ireland. He is 
known to be of no fortune or employ, and yet is ob- 
ſerved to have a ſubſiſtence, but from whence it comes 
no one can tell certainly. Theſe things, joined with his 
great forwardneſs in appearing in public, make people 
ſurmiſe a thouſand fancies. If you could give me light 
into theſe matters, as far as it may help me in my own, 
conduct, I ſhould be much obliged to you. 
By the books which Mr. Cotte has tranſlated, I per- 
ceive his inclinations would be extremely agreeable to 
mine, and I ſhould be very happy could I give him, at 
preſent, any encouragement to come into my poor 
family. But I have a gentleman with me in the houſe, 
whoſe dependence is wholly upon me;' and I cannot 
find fault with my little boy's progreſs under him. 
When 1 formerly made inquiry from you about monſ. 
Le Clerc, I was in ſome proſpect of providing for this 
gentleman whom I now have, by the favour of a good 
Fiend, who is ſince dead. So that, at preſent, having 
no opportunity of diſpoſing him to his advantage, I can- 
not conveniently part with him. However, I do not 
know how ſoon it may be otherwiſe; and therefore be 
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pleaſed, in 7 mean time, to let me know ſomething 
farther of monſ. Coſte; as whether he be a complete 
maſter of the Latin tongue, or other language; whether 
a mathematician, or given to experimental philoſophy; 
what his age, and where educated: as to the belles 
lettres, Phiſtoire, &c. monſ. Le Clerc has mentioned 
them already in his character. 

I am mightily pleaſed to find that ſome others have 
the ſame thoughts of mon. I. as you and I, His 
performances in mathematics have made all the world 
miſtaken in him. But certainly, in other attempts, I 
am of your opinion, he no more underſtands himſelf, 
than others underſtand him. 

Mr. Churchill favoured me with the preſent of ſir R. 
Blackmore' s K. Arthur. I had Pr. Arthur before, and 
read it with admiration, which is not at all leſſened by 
this ſecond piece. All our engliſh poets (except Mil- 
ton) have been mere ballad-makers, in compariſon to 
him. Upon the publication of his firſt poem, I inti- 
mated to him, through Mr. Churchill's hands, how 
excellently I thought he might perform a rey cr 
poem, from many touches he gave in his Pr. Arthur, 
particularly from Mopas's ſong. And, I perceive by 
his preface to K. Arthur, he has had the like intima- 
tions from others, but rejects them, as being an enemy 
to all philoſophic hypotheſes. Were I acquainted 
with fir R. Blackmore, I could aſſure him, (and, if you 
be ſo, I beſeech you to tell him) that I am as little an 
admirer of hypotheſes as any man, and never propoſed 
that thought to him, with a deſign that a philoſophic 
poem ſhould run on ſuch a ſtrain. A natural hiſtory 
«« of the great and admirable phenomena of the uni- 
« verſe,” is a ſubject, I think, may afford ſublime 
thoughts in a poem; and ſo far, and no farther, would I 
deſire a poem to extend. 

You ſee I am carried beyond my deſigned bounds, by 
the mark on the other ſide this leaf. But as I am never 
weary of reading letters from you, ſo, I think, Iam never 
tired of writing to you. However, it is time I relieve 
you, by ſubſcribing myſelt entirely | 


Your molt affectionate and devoted ſervant, . . 
r WIII. MoLyxeux. 
E e 4 Mr. 
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Mr, Locks to Mr. MorLyNneux. 


Dran SIR, Oates; June 15, 1697. 


.I HAVE the honour of your two obliging letters of 
the 15th and 27th of may, wherein I find the 
ſame mind, the ſame affection, and the ſame friendſhip, 
which you have ſo frankly, and fo long, made me happy 
in. And, if I may guefs by the paragraph which you 
tranſcribed out of your friend's letter into your's of the 
15th of may, I ſhall have reaſon to think your kind- 
neſs to me is 2 infectious, and that by it you faſ- 
cinate your friends underſtandings, and corrupt their 
judgments in my favour. It is enough for me, in ſo 
unequal a match, if mighty truth can keep me from a 
ſhameful overthrow. It I can, maintain my ground, it 
is enough, againſt ſo redoubtable an adverſary ; but vic- 
tory I muſt not think of. I doubt not but you are con- 


vinced of that by this time, and you will ſee how filly a 


thing it is for an unſkilled pigmy to enter the liſts with 
a man at arms, verſed in the uſe of his weapons. ; 


* 2 — ” . £ 'EF4 N 


My health, and buſineſſes that 1 like as little as 


ou 
o thoſe you complain of, make me know what it i to 
want time. I often reſolve not to trouble you any more 
with my complaints of the diſtance between us, and as 
often impertinently break that reſolution. I never have 
any thoughts working in my head, or any new project 
ſtart in my, mind, but my wiſhes carry me immediately 
to you, and I deſire to lay them before you. You may 
zuſtly think this carries a pretty ſevere reflection on my 
country, or myſelf, that in it I have not a friend to com- 
municate my thoughts with. I cannot much complain 
of want of friends to other purpoſes. But a man with 
whom one can freely ſeek truth, without any regard. to 
old or new, faſhionable or not faſhionable, but truth 
merely for truth's ſake, is what is [carge to be found in 
an age; and ſuch an one I take you to be. Do but 
hink then what a pleafure, what an advantage ir would 
be to me to have you by me, who have ſo much 
OY OR ER If” forge; "90", 
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thought, ſo much clearneſs, ſo much penetration, all 
directed to the ſame aim which I propoſe to myſelf, in 
all the ramblings of my mind. I, on this occafion, 
mention only the wants that I daily feel, which make 
me not ſo often ſpeak of the other advantages I ſhould/ 
receive, from the communication of your own notions, 
as well as from the correction of mine. But, with this 
A e E trouble you too much, and, for the favours I 
receive from you, thank you too little, and rejoice not 
enough in having ſuch a friend, though at a diſtance, 

As to the gentleman, to whom you think my friendly 
admoniſhments may be of advantage for his conduct 
hereafter, I muſt tell you, that he is a man to whom TI 
never writ in my life, and, I think, I ſhall not now 
begin. And, as to his conduct, it is what I never fo 
much as ſpoke to him of. This is a liberty to be only 
taken with friends and intimates, for whoſe condu one 
is mightily concerned, and in whoſe affairs one intereſts 
himſelf, I cannot but wiſh well to all men of parts and 
learning, and be ready to afford them all the civilities 
and good offices in-my power. But there muſt be other 
qualities to bring me to a friendſhip, and unite me in 
thoſe ſtricter ties of concern. For J put a great deal of 
difference between thoſe whom I thus receive into my 
heart and affection, and thoſe whom I receive into my 
chamber, and do not treat there with a perfect ſtrange- 
neſs. I perceive you think yourſelf under ſome obliga- 
tion of peculiar reſpect to that perſon, upon the account 
of my recommendation to you; but certainly this comes 
from nothing but your over-great tenderneſs to oblige 
me. For, it I did recommend him, you will find it was 
only as a man of parts and learning, for his age, but 
without any intention that that ſhould be of any other 
conſequence, or lead you any farther, than the other 
qualities you ſhould find ih him, ſhould recommend him 
to you. And therefore whatſoever you ſhall, or ſhall not 
do for him, I ſhall no way intereſt myſelf in. I know, 
of your own ſelf, you are a good friend to thoſe who 
deſerve it of you; and for thoſe that do not, I ſhall 

never blame your neglect of them. The occaſion of his 
' coming into Ireland now, I gueſs to be the "—__ of 
5 e 5 ome 
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ſome employment, now upon this change of hands there. 


L tell you, I gueſs, for he himſelf never told me any 


thing of it, nor ſo much as acquainted me with his in- 


rentions of going to Ireland, how much ſoever he 
vouches my patronage and friendſhip, as you are pleaſed 
to phraſe it. And as to his ſubſiſtence, from whence that 
comes, I cannot tell. I ſhould not have waſted ſo much 
of my converſation with you, on this ſubject, had you 
not told me it would oblige, you to give you light in 
theſe matters, which I have done, as a friend to a friend, 
with a greater freedom than I ſhould allow myſelf to talk 


to another 


I ſhall, when I ſee fir Rich. Blackmore, diſcourſe him 
as you defire. There is, I with pleaſure find, a ſtrange 
harmony throughout between your thoughts and mine. 
I have always thought that laying down, and building. 
upon hypotheſes, has been one of the great hindrances 
of natural knowledge; and I ſee your notions agree with 
mine in it. And, though I have a great value for fir 
R. Blackmore, on ſeveral accounts, yet there is nothing 
has given me a greater eſteem of him, than what he ſays 
about hypotheſes in medicine, in his preface to King 


Arthur, which is an argument to me, that he under- 
ſtands the right method of practiſing phyſic; and it 


gives me great hopes he will improve it, ſince he keeps 


in the only way it is capable to be improved in; and has 


ſo publicly declared againſt the more eaſy, faſhionable, 
and pleaſing way of an hypotheſis, which, I think, has 
done more to hinder the true art of phyſic, which is the 
curing of diſeaſes, than all other things put together ; by 


making it learned, ſpecious, and talkative, but inef- 
fective to its great end, the health of-mankind ; as was 


viſible in the practice of phyſic, in the hands of the 


illiterate americans ; and the learned phyſicians, that 


went thither out of Europe, ſtored with their hypo- 


theſes, borrowed from natural philoſophy, which made 


them indeed great men, and admired in the ſchools ; but, 


in curing diſeaſes, the poor americans, who had elcaped 
_ thoſe ſplendid clogs, clearly qut-went therh. Yau cannot 
1magine how far a little obſervation, carefully made by a 
man not tied up to, the four humours; or ſal, ſulphur, 


and 
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and mercury; or to acid and alcali, which has of late 
prevailed, will carry a man in the curing of diſeaſes, 
though very ſtubborn and dangerous, and that with very 
little and common things, and almoſt no .medicines at 
all. Of this I could, from my own experience, con- 
vince you, were we together but a little while. But my 
letter is too long already. When I am writing to you, 
the pleaſure of talking to you makes me forget you are 
a man of buſineſs, and have your hands full. I beg 
your pardon for it. It is time to diſmiſs you. I am, 


Dear SIR, 
Your moſt affectionate, and 
moſt faithful humble ſervant, 


Joun Locke» 


yo OY _ I —_ 
* 


Mr. MoLyNnzux to Mr. Locks. 


'Si, | Dublin, July 20, 1697. 


II E lateſt favour I received from my ever honoured 
friend was of the 15th of june, and I have it before me, 
to acknowledge with all due gratitude. I was mightily 
ſurpriſed to ſee the“ biſhop of Worceſter's anſwer to 


„ your Letter;”” I thought he would have let that mat- | 


ter fall, and have privately thanked you, and have ſaid 
no more. This was the leaſt I expected from him; for 
I think, indeed, he might have gone farther, and made 
his public acknowledgments to you. This had been like 
a man of ingenuity and candour ; and by this he had 
been more valuable, in the opinion of all I converſe 
with here, than by the ſhiftings, windings, and turn- 
ings, he uſes in his laſt piece. You well obſerve the 
biſhop has ſhown himſelf a man at his weapon; but I 
think him Andabatarum more pugnare, he winks as 
he fights,' However, in the poſtſcript he ſhows a * 
A ; FE, 1 Ju,” XY . , 1 0 | 0 
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of the old leaven, and muſt not let you go without coup- 
ling bis obſervations on a ſocinian book, with his con- 
futation of your's; as if there were ſomething ſo agreeable 


between them, that they cannot be well ſeparated. This 
is ſuch an indirect practice, and ſeems ſuch an invi- 


dious inſinuation, that I cannot but give it the name of 


malice. 

I am obliged to you for the confidence you put in me, 
by communicating your thoughus concerning Mr. 
T „ more freely than you would do to every one. 
He has had his oppoſers here, as you will find by a 
book which Ihave ſent to you by agentleman's ſervant, to 
be left for you at your lodging; wherein you will meet with 
a paſſage relating to yourſelf, which, though with de- 
cency, yet I fear will not redound much to the author's 
advantage ; for, with very great aſſurance, (an uſual 
companion of 1gnorance) he undertakes to © demon- 


ſtrate the immateriality of the ſoul,” and to ſhow the. 


falſity of your argumentation, wherein you aſſert, © that 
* we have no proof, but that God may communicate a 

power of thinking to a certain ſyſtem of matter.” But 
this is all but aſſertion and promiſe; we are ſo unhappy 
as yet to want this demonſtration from this author, 
and I fear we ſhall ever want it from him; and, I be- 
lieve. you will be of my opinion, when you read his 
book. The author is my acquaihtance ; but two things 
I ſhall: never forgive in his book; the one is the foul 
language and opprobrious names he gives Mr. ae 
the other is, upon ſeveral occafions, calling in the aid 
of the civil magiſtrate, and delivering Mr. 1 up to 
ſecular puniſhment. This, indeed, is a killing argu- 
ment; but ſome will be apt to ſay, that where the 
ſtrength of his reaſon failed him, there he flies to the 
ſtrength of the ſword. And this minds me of a buſinefs 
that was very ſurpriſing to many, even ſeveral prelates 
in this place, the preſentment of ſome pernicious books, 
and their authors, by the grand jury of Middleſex. This 
is looked upon as a matter of dangerous conſequence, to 
make our civil courts judges of religious doctrines; and 
no one knows, upon a change of affairs, whoſe turn it 


may be next to be condemned. But the example has 


. SH * been 
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been followed in our country; and Mr. T-—— and his 
book have been preſented here by a grand jury, not one 
of which (1 am perſuaded) ever read one leaf in Chriſ- 
« tijanity not myſterious.” Let the Sorbonne for ever 
now be ſilent; a learned grand jury, directed by as 
learned a judge, does the buſineſs much better. The 
diſſenters here were the chief promoters of this matter; 
but, when I aſked one of them, what if a violent church 
of England jury ſhould preſent Mr. Baxter's books as 
pernicious, and condemn them to the flames by the com- 
mon executioner ? he was ſenſible of the errour, and ſaid, 
he wiſhed it had never been done. 

I muſt not forget to thank you for the countenance I 
have received from my lord chancellor Methwin, ſince 
his coming into Ireland. I know it is all owing to 
your, and your friends endeavours. My lord is a per- 
ſon from whom the kingdom expects very well, -for 
-hitherto his management has been very promiſing. Mr. 
Burridge is his chaplain, and expects very ſoon to be 
ſettled in a pariſh here in Dublin, and then he promiſes 
me to proſecute the Eſſay with vigour. 

My brother gives you his moſt humble ſervice. He is 
told, by Mr. Burridge, that you had ſent him a book in 
medicine, but by what hand he could not inform him. 
| He has ſuch a value for every thing that comes from 
you, that he defired me to let you know that no ſuch 
book came to his hands, or elſe he had not all this 

while deferred his acknowledgments. 
| I perceive you are ſo happy as to be acquainted: with 
fir Richard Blackmore; he is an extraordinary perſon, 
and I admire his two prefaces as much as I do any parts 
of his books; the firſt, wherein he expoſes the © licen- 
ce tiouſneſs and immorality of our late poetry, is in- 
comparable; and the ſecond, wherein he proſecutes the 
fame ſubject, and delivers his thoughts concerning hy- 
potheſes, is no leſs judicious. And I am wholly of his 
opinion, relating to the latter. However, the © hiſtory 
c and phenomena of nature“ we may venture at; and 
this is what I propoſe to be the ſubject of a philoſophic 
poem. Sir Richard Blackmore has exquiſite touches of 
this kind diſperſed in many places of his books; (to 
i | _ pals 
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paſs over Mopas's ſong) I'll inſtance one particular, in 
the moſt profound ſpeculations of Mr. Newton's philo- 
ſophy, thus curiouſly touched! in King * Book IX. 


P- 243. 


Ie confibietioes ſhine at his command, 
He form'd their radiant orbs, and with his hand 
He weigh'd, and put them off with ſuch a force, 
As might preſerve an everlaſting courſe. 


I doubt not but fir R. Blackmore, in theſe lines, had 
a regard to the proportionment of the projective motion 
to the“ vis centripeta, that keeps the planets in their 
continued courſes, 

I have by me ſome obſervations made by a judicious 
friend of mine, on both fir R. Blackmore's poems; if 
they may be any ways acceptable to fir R. I ſhall ſend 
them to you; they are in the compaſs of a ſheet of paper. 
And, were 1t proper, I ſhould humbly defire you to pro- 
cure for me, from fir R. the key to the perſons names, 
in both his poems; moſt of the firſt I have already, and 
a great many in the ſecond, but many IJ alſo want, 
which I ſhould be very glad to underſtand. But if 
herein I deſire any thing diſagreeable, I beg fir 
Richard's pardon, and deſiſt. 

Ever ſince you firſt mentioned to me, that monſ. Le 
Clerc might be inticed into Ireland by a moderate en- 
_ couragement, it has ſat grievous on my ſpirit, that it 
lay not in my power to on. for him what might be 
worth his acceptance. I ſhould reckon it (next to your 
friendſhip) one of the greateſt glories of my life, that I 
could be able any ways to contribute to tranſplanting 
him hither. The other day I ventured to mention it to 
a great prelate here, the biſhop of He was 
pleaſed to favour the propoſal. immediately, and gave 
me directions, that I ſhould inquire whether monſ. Le 
Clerc would be willing to take orders in our church, 
and to ſubmit to the oaths and injunctions hereof ; and 
how far he is maſter of the engliſh language. He told 
me, he doubted not but he might procure for him 150, 
or * 2001. per annum, in ſome place of caſe and retire- 
| ment. 
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ment. Be pleaſed therefore, dear fir, to let me in 
formed in theſe particulars, and in whatever elſe you 
think requiſite in managing this affair. A 66 

I have protracted this letter as if J had a deſign to kill 


you, by tiring you to death. I beg your excuſe for it. 
1 am. 
DAR Sin, 


Your moſt aFfeRtionate humble ſervant, 


WIII. MoLYNEUX. 


_ F NI 


Mr. Locks to Mr. MoLyNtvux. 


Dax SIR, London, 11 Sept. 1697. | 


IF you have received my reply to the biſhop, before 
this comes to your hand, I ſhall need ſay no more to the 
firſt paragraph of your obliging letter of the 20th of 
july. Mr. Churchill tells me, he has taken care you 
ſhould have it with ſpeed. I have ordered another to 
Ms. Burridge, who has, by his undertaking, ſome con- 
cernment now in my Eſſay. I am not delighted at all 
in controverſy, and think I could ſpend my time to 
greater advantage to myſelf. But being attacked, as I 
am, and in a way that ſufficiently juſtifies your remarks 
on it, I think every body will judge I had reaſon to de- 
fend myſelf; whether I have or no, ſo far as I have gone, 
the world muſt judge. | 

I think, with you, the diſſenters were beſt conſider, 
te that what is ſauce for a gooſe, is ſauce for a gander.“ 
But they are a ſort of men that will always be the ſame. 

You thank me for what is owing to your own worth. 
Every one who knows you, will think (if he judges right) 
that he receives as much advantage as he gives by the 
countenance he ſhows you. However, I am obliged by 
your thanks to me; for, if I do not procure you as much 


8 good 
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good as you are capable of receiving from any one that 
comes to you from hence, it is my want of ability, and 
not want of will. My heart and inclination, wherein 
the friendſhip lies, —1 always be ſuch, as I can pre- 
ſume will not diſpleaſe you, in a man whom I am very 
ſenſible you love. 

Here was, the laſt year, a book in phyſic publiſhed 
by a young lad not twenty, who had never ſeen the Uni- 
verſity. It was about the motion of the muſcles, with as 
1 an explication of it as any I have yet ſeen. 

believe I might have ſpoke to Mr. Churchill to ſend 
your brother one of them, for the ſake of the author; 
(foras to the ſubject itſelf, I fear I ſhall never ſee it ex- 

lained to my ſatisfaction) whether he did it or no, 1 
| wry not. yet. aſked ; but the book itſelf is not worth your 
brother's inquiry or acknowledgment ; though being 
written by ſuch an author, made it a kind of curiofity. 
I ſhould be very glad if I could do him here any ſer- 
vice of greater. importance. But I having now-wholly 
laid by the ſtudy of phyſic, I know not what comes out 
new, or worth the reading, in that faculty. Pray give 
my humble ſervice to your brother, and let me know 
whether he hath any children ; for then I ſhall think 

myſelf obliged to ſend him one- of the next edition of 
my book of Education, which, my bookſeller tells me, 
is out of print; and I had much rather be at leiſure to 
make ſome additions to that, and my Eſſay on Human 
Underſtanding, than be employed to defend myſelf 
againſt the groundleſs, and, as others think, trifling quar- 
relof the biſhop. But his lordſhip is. pleaſed to have it 
otherwiſe, and I muſt anſwer for myſelf as well as I can, 
till. I have the good luck to be convinced. 

I was not a little pleaſed to find what thoughts you 
had concerning hypotheſes in phyſie. Though fir R. 
B. 's vein in poetry be what every body muſt allow him 
to have an extraordinary talent in, and though with 
you "I exceedingly valued his firſt preface; yet I muſt” 
Own to you, there was nothing that I fo much admired 
him for, as for what he ſays 'of- hypotheſes in his laſt. 
It ſeems to me ſo right, and is yet ſo much out of the 
$9 4 of the - ordinary writers, and Practitioners 4 in that 
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faculty, chat it ſhows as great a ſtrength and penetration 
of judgment, as his poetry has ſhowed flights of fancy; 
and therefore I was very glad to find in you the ſame 
thoughts of it. And when! he comes luckily in m 
way, I ſhall not forget your wiſhes, and ſhall acquaint 
him with the obſervations you mention. And the ke 
you defire I ſhall ſend you, if it be fit to be aſked of 
him, which I am at preſent in ſome doubt of. 


Though I could myſelf anſwer many of your queſtions - 


concerning mon. le Clerc; yet I have ſent them to him 
himſelf, with the reaſon of them: I have not yet re- 
ceived his anſwer, the expectation whereof has delayed 
my writing to you for ſome time. In the mean time, 
till I hear from him, I thank you in his name and my 
own. | 5 

1 ſhall be very glad to hear from you how the linen 
manufacture goes on, on that ſide the water, and what 
aſſiſtance the parliament there is like to give to it; for I 
wiſh proſperity to your country, and very particularly 
all manner of happineſs to you. I am unfeignedly, 


SIR, 
Your molt affectionate humble ſervant, 
| Joux Locks. 
What I told you formerly of a ſtorm coming againſt 


my book, proves no fiction. Befides what you will 
ſee I have taken notice of in my reply, Mr. Serjeant, 


à popiſh prieſt, whom you muſt needs have heard 


of, has beſtowed a thick 8vo updn my Effay, and 
Mex Norris, as I hear, is writing hard againſt it. Shall 
I not be quite ſlain, think you, amongſt ſo many no- 
table combatants, and the Lord knows how many more 
to come? n "A Men 3 


— 
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Mr. Motynzux to Mr. Locks. 


Dublin, Sept. 11, 1697. 
Honoured SR, | 2 r 


MM laſt to you was of july 20, ſince which time I 

have not had the happineſs of a line from you. But 
+ am ſatisfied you are better employed; and indeed, 
when I ſee daily what ſwarms of angry waſps do ariſe 
againſt you (beſides many which reach not our view. in 
this place) I wonder not that you ſhould be ſo far en- 
gaged-as.to have little time to throw away on me. The 
other day I met with the laſt effort of Mr. Edwards's 
malice; I do now heartily pity the poor wretch ; he is 
certainly mad, and no more to be taken notice of here- 
after, than the railings of Oliyer's, porter in Bethlem. 
J have ſeen alſo a philoſophical writer againſt you, of 
another ſtrain, one J. S. that, writes againſt, all ideiſts; 
this gentleman, though civil, yet to me is, abſolutely 
unintelligible, fo unfortunate I am. Who he is I know 
not, but ſhould be glad to Pr from you; and what” 
you think, in general, of his 500k. 

Mr. T-— is, at laſt, driven out of our kingdom; 
the poor gentleman, by his imprudent management, had 
 raifed ſuch an univerſal outcry, that it was even dan- 
gerous for a-man to have been known once to converſe 
with him. This made all wary men of reputation de- 
cline ſeeing him; inſomuch that at, laſh, he; wanted a 
meal's meat (as I am told) and none would admit him 
to their tables. The little ſtock, of money, pg; he 
brought into this country, being exh 1 he fell to 
borrowing from any one that would. lend him half a 
crown, and run in debt for his wigs, cloaths, and lodg- 
ing, (as J am informed, ) and laſt of all, to complete his 
| hardihips, the parliament fell on his bogk, voted it 
to be burnt by the common hangman, and ordered, the 
author to be ken info cuſtody of the ſerjeant at arms, 
and to be proſecuted by the attorney-general at law. 
Hereupon he 'is fled out of this kingdom, and none 
here knows where he hag directed his courſę. I did 
* The believe 
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believe you might be a ſtranger to theſe proceedings a 
great while, unleſs I had intimated them to you ; and 
that is one of my deſigns in writing this to you. ; 

I am here very happy in the friendſhip of an ho- 
nourable perſon, Mr. Moleſworth, who is an hearty 
admirer and acquaintance of your's. We never meet 
but we remember you; he ſometimes comes into my 
houſe, and tells me, it is not to pay a viſit to me, 
but to pay his devotion to your image that is in my 
dining room. | 

I ſhould be glad to hear farther from you, concernir 
monſ. le Clerc and monſ. Coſte, in relation to what 
formerly writ to you concerning thoſe gentlemen. 


I am, 81 R, 
Your moſt obliged, humble ſervant, 


WIII. Motyneux, 


- 


Mr. MoLynzvux to Mr. Locke. 


Hondured Sin, Dublin, O&. 4, 1697. 


I PERCEIVE we were each of us mindful of the 
other on the 11th of the laſt month, for of that date 
was your laſt to me, as you will find mine likewiſe to 
you bore the ſame, 1 | 
Jou have already anſwered ſome of my impertinent 
inquiries in that letter ; you tell me therein, who J.'S. 
is that writes againſt you. I do not now wonder at the 
confuſedneſs of his notions, or that they ſhould be un- 
intelligible to me: I ſhould have much more admired, 
bad they been otherwiſe. I expect nothing from 
Mr. Serjeant but What is abſtruſe in the higheſt Aer. 

I look for nothing elſe from Mr. Norris; I thought 
that gentleman had enough on it, in his firſt attempt 


on your Eſſay; but he is ſo over-run with father Male... 


f 2 branche, 


% 
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branche, and Plato, that it is in vain to endeavour to 
ſet him right, and I give him up as an inconvincible 
enemy. YR a 
But, above all theſe, I ſhould wonder at the biſho 
of Worceſter's obſtinacy, did I not think that I partly 
know the reaſon thereof. He has been an old ſoldier 
in controverſies, and has hitherto had the good luck of 
victory; but now, in the latter end of his wars, to be 
laid on his back (as he thinks the world would cettainly 
ſay, unleſs he has the laſt word) would wither all his 
former laurels, and loſe his glory. Your reply to him 
is not yet come to hand; but I can wait with the mote 
patience, becauſe I am pretty well ſatisfied in the matter 
already. : : | | 
I am very glad to underſtand that we are to expect 
another edition of your Education, with additions. I. 
never thought you writ too much on any ſubject what- 
ever. 

„I have formerly written to you, to know farthet 
concerning monſ. Coſte, who tranſlated ſome of your 
books into french. I fancy, by that gentleman's incli- 
flations to your works, he and I ſhould agree very well. 
Pray let me know, whether to his Belles Lettres he has 
any ſkill in the mathematics, natural. hiſtory, &c. 
as alſo what his circumſtances are, as to his education, 
parentage, &c. . For, according to theſe, .I may judge 

Whether I can give him any encouragement to come 

- hither. nts oY Peg ddr oy | Fea ie 7 

Vou had been troubled with this letter ſooner, but 

that I waited for the encloſed, to ſatisfy your inquiry 
concerning our linen manufacture, You will find thereby, 

that we have framed a bill to be enacted for the encou- 
ragement thereof. This bill is now before the council 
of England, purſuant to our conſtitution of parliament. 

What alterations, additions, and amendments it may 

receive there, we know not; 'but I am apt to think you 

will have the conſideration and modelling thereof at 
8 committee of trade. We are very ſenſible, that 
| the act we have drawn up (whereof the encloſed are the 
| - heads) is not ſo perfect and complete as it may be; but 

| 7 5 75 1 
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this we thought a fair beginning to ſo great an attempt, 
and that time muſt be given for a farther progreſs, and 
carrying it higher, by additional laws, as occaſion may 
require. The woollen manufacture of England was not 
eſtabliſhed at that high pitch (to which now it is raiſed, ) 
by any one law, or any one generation. It muſt be 1o 
with us in relation to our linen ; but this, we hope, 
may be a fair ſtep towards it: « Eſt aliquid prodire 
tenus, &c. 

James Hamilton of Tullymore, eſq. is an indefati- 
gable promoter of this deſign, and I may ſay indeed the 
whole ſcheme is owing to his contrivance. He is an 
hearty admirer of yours, and communicated to me the 
encloſed abſtract purpoſely for your ſatisfaction ; defiring 
me with it to give you his moſt humble ſervice, and to 
requeſt of you your thoughts concerning this matter, 
by the firſt Jeiſure you can ſpare. 

* Whilſt our houſe of commons were framing this bill, 
our lords juſtices communicated to us. ſome papers 
which they had received from the lords juſtices of En- 
gland, laid before them by your board. But theſe 
papers coming in a little too late, when we had juſt 
cloſed the bill, and a very little time before our laſt ad- 
Journment for three weeks ; all we did with them was to 
remit them again to our lords Juſtices and council, with 
the houſes defire, that if their lordſhips ſhould think fit 
to excerp any thing out of thoſe papers, and add it to 
our act, whilſt they had it before them, in order to be 
tranfmitted into England, their lordſhips might do 
therein as they pleaſed, and the houſe would agree to 
any ſuch additions, when the act came before us tranſ- 
mitted in due form under the ſeal of England. Whe- 
ther the lords juſtices will make any ſuch additions out 
of. thoſe papers I cannot yet tell ; but I am ſure there 
were many things 1 in hoſe papers that highly deſerved to 
be put jn execution. 

My brother gives you Kis moſt humble derer, and 
ſhould be very proud of the preſent of your Education. 
For though he has yet only two daughters, yet he is in 
reer of my ſons ; and the girls minds require as 

„ ; much 
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much framing as the boys, and by the ſame rules: And 
that I take to be the chief part of education. Iam, 


ty | Your's moſt ſincerely, 


. Witt, MoLynevx. 


* 
8 
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Mr. Mol vxzox to Mr. Locks. 


Dublin, Oct. 28, 1697. 
My moſt honou red Friend, 


IF men could deſtroy by a quill as they ſay porcu- 

ines do, I ſhould think your death not very far off. 
But whatever venom they mix with their ink againſt 
you, J hope it is not mortal; I am ſure in my opinion 
it is not the leaſt harmful or dangerous. Your Reply 
to the biſhop of Worceſter ſhows how vainly the 
mightieſt champion ſpends his darts at you, and with 
what force and ſtrength of reaſon you return them on 
their own heads. But notwithſtanding this, I verily be- 
lieve he will offer again at his weak efforts ; for he that 
was ſo fully poſſeſſed of his own ſufficiency, as to think 
he could deal with the firſt letter to him, will certainly 
never lay down the cudgels till his blood be about his 
ears: And if he thought himſelf obliged in honour to 
Juſtify his firſt blunders, much more will he think him- 
ſelf ſo now, when he is thrown over head and ears 
in the mire. To paſs by all the reſt of your Reply, 
(wherein you have given him many a ſevere wound) I 
think he is no-where ſo clearly and diſgracefully foiled, 
as by the (converſation between you and your friend 
concerning his. notions of nature and perſon. But, 
above all, the conſequence you draw from thence, of 
his bg obliged to write againſt his 'own Vindication 

of the Trinity, muſt needs wound him to the heart ; 
and indeed 1 do not ſee how it is poſſible for him to 
avoid the force of that blow, by Ul his art and cunning. 


( Yet 
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Yet write he will, I am ſure on it, and pour forth 
abundance of words; but ſo he may for ever, I envy 
not the place of his amanuenſis. N ä 
But all this while I have forgot to return you my ac- 
knowledgments for the favour of your book. I am ex- 
tremely obliged to you for remembering me amongſt 
your other friends, whenever you are pleaſed to oblige 
the learned world with any of your happy thoughts. I 
had no ſooner peruſed them, but they were ſnatched. 
out of my hands by my lord chancellor, (fo covetous 
are all men of whatever comes from you) and he has 
them yet. | n 

Amongſt the other ſmall craft that appears againſt 
you, I met with one J. H. 's State of England, in re- 
lation to coin and trade. I hear the author's name is 
Hodges. He is much of a claſs in this particular, as 
Mr. Serjeant, in relation to your Eſiqy, that is, both 
to me unintelligible. | Es 7 4 

The encloſed is a ſample of what this place produces 
againſt you: I wiſh you may not ſay, that it reſembles 
our mountains and bogs, in being barren and uſeleſs, 
J have ventured to fend you my ſhort anſwer thereto ; 
for a longer I think it did not deſerve. I have not ſeen 
the biſhop ſince this has paſſed ; but we are ſo good 
friends that this buſineſs will cauſe no anger between 
us, Jam 


Your moſt obliged and humble fervant, 


WILI. MoLyNnevus. 


„ 
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Biſhop of — Letter ro Mr. MoLYNEUX. 


* 


—_ Johnſtown, OR. 26, 1697. 


I HAVE met with Mr. Locke's Reply ta the. biſhop 
of Worceſter, and have had leiſure to look it over here. 
F meddle not with the controverſy between them, but 

N it 2 EP. 40 confeſs 
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confeſs I am a little ſurprized at what I find p. 95 and 
96, where we have theſe words: © To talk of the cer- 
* tainty of faith, ſeems all one to me, as to talk of 
* the knowledge of believing :” And, “ When it is 
Fe broughr to certainty, faith is deſtroyed : $9: Abd, 
** Bring it to certainty, and it ceaſes to be faith.“ And 
he in terms owns, p. 39.“ With me to know and to 
* be certain, is the ſame thing; what I know, that I 
** am certain of; and what I am certain of, that I 
* know.” And, p. 92. Knowledge I find in myſelf, 
5 and I conceive in others, conſiſts in the perception 
ce of the agreement or diſagreement of the immediate 
te objects of the mind in thinking, which I call ideas.” 
And, p. 38. * Certainty conſiſts in the perception of 
Fc the agreement or diſagreement of two ideas.” Now 
to me it ſeems, that according to Mr. Locke I cannot 
be ſaid to know any thing except there be two ideas in 
my mind, and all the knowledge I have muſt be con- 
cerning the relation theſe two ideas have to one another, 
and that I can be certain of nothing elſe ; which, in my 
opinion, excludes all certainty of ſenſe and of ſingle 
ideas, all certainty of conſciouſneſs, ſuch as willing, be- 
lieving, knowing, &c. and, as he confeſſes, all certainty 
of faith; and laſtly, all certainty of remembrance, of 
What I have formerly demonſtrated, as ſoon as I have 
forgot, or do not actually think of the demonſtration. 
For I ſuppoſe you are well aware, that in demonſtrating 
mathematical propoſitions, it is not always from actual 
perception of the agreement of ideas, that we aſſume 
other propoſitions formerly demonſtrated to infer the 
concluſion, but from memory: And yet we do not think 
ourſelves leſs certain on that account, If this be the 
importance of Mr. L.'s words, as it feems to me to be, 
then we are not certain of the acts of our mind; we 
are not certain of any thing that remains in our minds 
merely by the ſtrength of our memory; and laſtly, we 
are not certain of any propoſition, though God and 
man witneſs the truth of it to us: And then judge how 
little certainty 1s left in the world, and how near this 
laſt comes to Mr. Toland's propoſition, that authority 
or teſtimony is only * a means of er not a 
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«. ground of perſuaſion.” . For I muſt own, that I 
think I am only perſuaded of the truth of a thing, in 
proportion to the certainty I have of it: 'And if know- 
ledge and certainty be reciprocally the ſame, and conſiſt 
in the perception of the agreement or diſagreement of 
two ideas; where I do not perceive theſe, though God 
and man, nay the whole world ſhould teſtify to me that 
they do agree or diſagree, J cannot be certain of it. 
I muſt profeſs myſelf of another opinion; and I think 
J am as certain there was ſuch a man as Mr. L. from 
the teſtimony of you, and other circumſtances, though 
J perceive no agreement or diſagreement in this cafe 
between the two ideas, to convince me of his being; 
as that the three angles of a ſtraight-lined triangle are 
equal to two right angles, where J actually perceive the 
agreement, or rather equality : Or, that the area of a 
cyclois is equal to triple the generating circle, of which 
I am certain by memory, though I do not at preſent 
perceive the demonſtration, or any agreement between 
the ideas of three circles and a cyclois, only remember 

that I once perceived it. | 3 
Let me farther add, that agreement and diſagreement 
are metaphorical terms when applied to ideas; for 
agreement properly, I think, either ſignifies, firſt, a 
compact between two perſons; or, ſecondly, two things 
fitting one another, as the two parts of a tally; or, 
thirdly, the likeneſs of two things, as of a pair of 
coach-horſes ; or, fourthly, the aptitude of two things 
to ſupport or preſerve one another. So ſeveral meats 
agree with the ſtomach; but I do not find, that in a 
propoſition the ideas have an agreement in any of theſe 
ſenſes; and I rather think the old way of expreſſing 
this matter ought to be retained, I learned in Smig- 
lecius, that when the * ſpecies: intelligibilis”* of the 
predicate was the ſame with the ſpecies of the ſubject, 
the one might be affirmed of the other: And when the 
te medius terminus” was the ſame with the one extreme 
term in one of the premiſles, and the other extreme 
the ſame with it in the other of the premiſſes, rhe one 
might be affirmed of the other in the concluſion, becauſe 
of the old axiom: * Que ſunt idem uni tertio, 3 
| N idem 
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« jdem inter ſe.” You may uſe the metaphorical term 
of agreement here inſtead of identity; but Mr. L. has 
told us, p. 133. That © metaphorical expreſſions 
* (which ſeldom terminate in truth) ſhould be as much 
1s as poſſible avoided, when men undertake to deliver 
te clear and diſtinct eee and exact notions of 

cc thi | 
I do fi find that men's thoughts do not differ ſo much as 
their words, and that moſt men are of one mind, when 
they come to underſtand one another, and have the ſame 
views; and hence many controverſies are. only verbal. 
I doubt not but my difference from Mr. L. in this mat- 
ter may be of the ſame nature; and perhaps, if I had 
carefully read his book of Human Underſtanding, I 
might perceive it; but I have neither opportunity, lei- 
ſure,. or inclination to do fo, and believe a great part 
of the world to be in the ſame circumſtances with me ; 
and I verily. believe, that the expreſſions I have no- 
ted in his reply, will ſeem unwary to them as well as 
to me. | 
I do find he claims a | liberty that will not be allowed 
him by all, p. 92, © to pleaſe himſelf in his terms,“ 
ſo — be uſed conſtantly “ in the ſame and a known 
« ſenſe.” I remember others have claimed the ſame 
liberty under the notion of making their own diction- 
ary ; but I reckon the changing a term,' though I de- 
clare my ſenſe, and forewarn the reader of 1t, to be a 
very great injury to the world; and to introduce a 
New one, where there 1s one altogether to ſignify the 
Tame thing, equally injurious ; and that a man "has only 
this liberty where he introduces a new thing, that has 
yet no name. And I believe you ſee my reaſons for 
being of this opinion, and therefore ſhall not mention 
them, Let me only obſerve, that the want of this cau- 
tion ſeems to me to have brought moſt of Mr, L.'s 
trouble on him. Words were indeed arbitrary ſigns 
of things in thoſe that firſt impoſed them, but they 
are not to us. When we uſe the beſt caution we can, 
we are apt to tranſgreſs in changing them; and when 
we do ſo out of en we * aſk pardon, bur 
Mut 
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muſt not claim it as liberty, it being really a fault. A 
few minutes lying on my hands, has given you this trou- 
ble; and I know your kindneſs to Mr. L. will not 
make it ungrateful to you, whilſt it aſſures you that 
I am h | | 


Your moſt affectionate humble ſervant, 


I could never comprehend any neceſſity for a criterion 
of certainty to the underſtanding, any more than of 
one to the eye, to teach it when it ſees. Let the eye 
be rightly diſpoſed, and apply an object to it, if duly 
applied, it will force it to ſee: and ſo apply an object to an 
underſtanding duly qualified, and if the arguments or 
object be as they ought to be, they will force the un- 
derſtanding to aſſent, and remove all doubts. And L 
can no more tell, what is in the object, or arguments, 
that aſcertains my underſtanding, than I can tell what 
it is in light, that makes me ſee. I muſt ſay, that the 
ſame God that ordered light to make me ſee, ordered 
truth, or rather certain 1 * to aſcertain my under- 
ſtanding ; and I believe Mr. L. can hardly give any - 
other reaſon why his agreement, &c. of ideas ſhould 
cauſe certainty. 


1 


Mr. Mol vxEVUx's Anſwer to the Brsnop. 


Mr Lord, Dublin, Oct. 27, 1697. 


I AM extremely obliged to your lordſhip, that 
having a few minutes lying on your hands in your 
retirement from this town, you are pleaſed to beſtow 
them on my friend and me. I ſhould have acknow- 
ledged the favour more early, had your ſervant ſtaid 
for an anſwer when he delivered yours to me ; but he was 
gone out of my reach before I was aware of it. 

And now, my lord, all the anſwer I ſhall trouble 
your lordſhip with at preſent is this, that your lord- 
ſhip is much in the right on it, that had you read Mr. 
Locke's Eflay of Human Underſtanding more — 
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and throughout, you had never made the objections you 
raiſe againſt him in your letter to me; for your lord- 
ſhip would have found his fourth book abundantly 
ſatisfactory in the difficulties you propoſe, and particu-- 

larly the 2d and 18th chapters of the fourth book, are a 
full anſwer to your lordſhip's letter. 

But your lordſhip ſays, you have neither opportunity, 
leiſure, or inclination to read the Eſſay. My lord, I 
would not then have leiſure or inclination to animad- 
vert on a book, that I had not (if not inclination) at 
leaſt leiſure to read. This, with ſubmiſſion, I cannot 
but ſay is great partiality. If your lordſhip ſays, your 
letter relates to his reply to the biſhop of Worceſter ; 
neither will this do, in my humble opinion; ſeeing 
your lordſhip ſeems to ſurmiſe (as indeed you gueſs 


Tightly) that the Eſſay Te have ſet you right 1 in this 
matter. I am, |; 


My Loxp, | 
Your lordſhip's moſt humble ſervant, 


WIII. MoLyYNEUX; 


Mr. Mor.yxeux to Mr. Lopks. 


 DearS1R, | — Dublin, Dec. 18, 1697. 


II is now above three months fince I heard from 
you, your laſt being of ſept. 11. You will therefore 
excuſe my impatience, 'if I can forbear no longer, and 
ſend this merely to know how you do. It is an an- 
guiſhing thought to me, that you ſhould be ſubject to 
the common frailties and fate of mankind ; but it would 
be ſome alleviation to my trouble, that, if you are ill, 
J ſhould know the worſt of it. This has ſo wholly ta- 
ken up my _ at ne that I have no inclination 


_ 
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to write one word more to you in this, but again to 

Tepeat my requeſt to you, that you would let me know 

how you are; for till I know this, I am diffatisfied, I 
am extremely uneaſy ; but for ever ſhall be 


Your moſt affectionate admirer, - 
and devoted ſervant; 
WILL. MoLyntux. 


"I 


. 
* 
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Mr. Lock to Mr. MorLynrvux, 


Dear Sin, Oates, Jan. 10, 169. 


YOUR gentle and kind reproof of my ſilence, has 
greater marks of true friendſhip in it, than can be ex- 
reſſed in the moſt elaborate profeſſions, or be ſuffici- 
ently acknowledged by a man, who has not the o 
portunity nor ability to make thoſe returns he would. 
hough I have had leſs health, and more buſineſs finee 
I writ to you laſt than ever I had for ſo long together 
in my life; yet neither the one nor the other had kept 
me ſo long a truant, had not the concurrence'of other 
_ cauſes, drilled me on from day to day, in a neglect of 
what I frequently purpoſed, and always thought myſelf 
obliged to do. Perhaps the liſtleſſneſs my indiſpoſi- 
tion conſtantly kept me in, made me too eaſily hearken 
to ſuch excuſes; but the expectation of hearing every 
day from monf. le Clerc, that J might ſend you his 
_ anſwer, and the thoughts that I ſhould be able to ſend 
your brother an account, that his curious treatiſe con- 
cerning the chafers in Ireland was printed, were at leaſt 
the pretences that ſerved to humour my lazineſs. 
. Buſineſs kept me in town longer than was convenient 
for my health: all the day from my riſing was com- 
' monly ſpent in that, and when I came home at night, 
my ſhortneſs of breath, and panting for want of it, 
made me ordinarily ſo uneaſy, that I had no heart to 
S wt 3 | | do 
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do any thing; ſo that the uſual diverſion of my vacant 
Hours forſook me, and reading itſelf was a burthen to 
me. In this eſtate I lingered along in town to decem- 
ber, till I betook myſelf to. my wonted refuge, in the 
more favourable air and retirement of this place. That 
gave me preſently relief againſt the conſtant oppreſſion 
of my lungs, whilſt I fit ſtill: but I find ſuch a weak- 
neſs of them ſtill remain, that if I ſtir ever ſo little, I 
am immediately out of breath, and the very dreſſing 
or undreſſing me is a labour that I am fain to reſt 
after to recover my breath; and I have not been once 
-out of my houſe ſince I came laſt hither. I wiſh ne- 
vertheleſs that you were here with me to ſee how well 
I am: for you would find, that, fitting by the fire's 
fide, I could bear my part in diſcourſing, laughing, 
and being merry with you, as well as ever I could in 
my life. If you were here (and, if wiſhes of more 
than one could bring you, you would be here to-day) 
you would find three or four in the parlour after din- 
ner, who, you would ſay, paſſed their afternoons as agree- 
-bly and as jocundly as any people you have this good 
while met with. Do not therefore figure to yourſelf, 
that I am languiſhing away my laſt hours under an un- 
"ſociable deſpondency and the weight of my infirmity. 
It is true, I do not count upon years of life to come; 
but I thank God I have not many uneaſy hours here 
in the four and twenty; and if I can have the wit to 
keep myſelf out of the er of London, I ſee no 
reaſon but, by the grace of » I may get over this 
- winter, and that terrible enemy of mine may uſe me no 
worſe than the laſt did, which as ſevere, and as long as 


it was, let me yet ſee another ſummer. 


What you ſay to me in yours of the 4th of octo- 
ber, concerning 'the-biſhop-of W.. , you will, I 
believe, be confirmed in, if his anſwer to my ſecond 
letter, of which I ſhall ſay nothing to you yet, be got 

To you. | 
| Mr. Coſte is now in the houſe with me here, and is 
tutor to my lady Maſham's ſon. I heed not, I think, 
anſwer your queſtions about his ſkill in mathematics 
and natural hiſtory : I think it is not much; but he is an 
a ingenious 
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Imgenious man, and we like him very well for our pur- 
poſe ; and J have a particular obligation to you, for the 
reaſon why you inquired concerning him. | 

I come now to yours of the 28th of october; hath 
you have found by this time, that you prophecied right 
concerning the biſhop. of W. - ., and if you can 
remember what you ſaid therein, concerning abundance 
of words, you will not, I ſuppoſe, forbear OS; 
when you read the firſt leaf of his laſt anſwer. 

If there be not an evidence of ſenſe and truth, which 
1s apt and fitted to prevail on every human underſtand- 
ing, as far as it is open and unprejudiced; there is at 
leaſt a harmony of underſtandings in ſome men, to 
whom ſenſe and nonſenſe, truth and falſhood, appear 
equally in the reſpective diſcourſes. they meet with. 
This I find perfectly ſo between you and me, and it 
ſerves me to no ſmall purpoſe to keep me in counte- 
nance, When I ſee a man diſintereſted as you-are; a 
lover of truth as I know you to be, and one that has 
clearneſs and coherence enough of thought to make 
long mathematical, i. e. ſure deductions, pronounce of 
J. H. and J. S. 's books, that they are unintelligible to 
you; I do not preſently condemn myſelf of pride, pre- 
judice, or a perfect want of underſtanding, for laying 
aſide thoſe authors, becauſe I can find neither ſenſe: or 
coherence in them. If I could think that diſcourſes 
and arguments to the underſtanding were like the ſe- 
veral ſorts of cates to different palates and ſtomachs, 
ſome nauſeous and deſtructive to one, which are plea- 
fant and reſtorative to another; I ſhould no more think 
of books and ſtudy, and ſhould think my time better 
employed at puſh-pin than in reading or writing. But 
Tam convinced to the contrary: I know there is truth 
oppoſite. to fal ſhood, that it may be found if people 
will, and is worth the ſeeking, and is not only the 
moſt valuable, but the pleaſanteſt thing in the world. 
And therefore I am no more troubled and diſtutbed with 
all the duſt that is raiſed againſt it, than I ſhould be 
to ſee from the top of an high ſleeple, where I had clear 
air and ſun-ſhine, a ee of great boys or little 
Lehn Ht | boys 
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boys (for it is all one) throw up duſt in the air, which 
reached not me, but fell down in their own eyes. 
+ Your anſwer to your friend the biſhop was certainly a 
very fit and full one to what he had ſaid, and I am obliged 
to you for it: but*he nevertheleſs thought his objections 
fo good, that I imagine he communicated them to my 
antagoniſt ; for you will find the very ſame in his an- 
ſwer, and almoſt in the ſame words. But they will re- 
ceive an anſwer at large in due time. | 
It will not be at all neceſſary to ſay any thing to 
you concerning the linen bill, which made ſo great a 
part of your letter of oct. 4th, and was the whole 
: buſineſs of that of oct. 16th. You know (I believe) 
as well as I, what became of that bill. Pray return my 
humble thanks to Mr. Hamilton for his kind expreſſi- 
ons concerning me, and for the favour he did me in- 
thinking me any ways able to ſerve his country in that 
matter. I am ſo concerned for it, and zealous in it, 
that I deſire you to aſſure him, and to believe yourſelf, 
that I will neglect no pains or intereſt of mine to pro- 
mote it as far as I am able; and I think it a ſhame, 
that whilſt Ireland is ſo capable to produce flax and 
hemp, and able to nouriſh the poor at fo cheap a rate, 
and conſequently to have their labour upon ſo eaſy 
terms, that ſo much money ſhould go yearly out of the 
king's dominions, to enrich foreigners, for thoſe ma- 


- - .. terials, and the manufactures made out of them, when 


his people of Ireland, by the advantage of their ſoil, 
-fituation, and plenty, might have every penny of it, 
if that buſineſs were but once put in the right way. 
I perceive by one of your letters, that you have ſeen 
the propoſals for an act ſent from hence. I would be 
very glad that you and Mr. Hamilton, or any other. man, 
whom you know able, and a diſintereſted well-wiſher 
of his country, would confider them together, and tell 
me whether you think that project will do, or wherein 
It is either impracticable or will fail, and what may be 
added or altered in it to make it effectual to that end. 
I know, to a man, a ſtranger to your country, as I am, 
many things may be overſeen, which by reaſon of the 
circumſtances of the place, or ſtate of the people, may 
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in practice have real difficulties. - If there be any ſuch. 
in regard of that pr get you will do mea favour to in- 
form me of them. The ſhort is, I mightily have it 
upon my heart to. get the linen manufacture eſtabliſhed 
in a flouriſhing way in your country. I am ſufficiently 
ſenſible of the advantages it will be to you, and ſhall 
be doubly rejoiced my. 4 ſucceſs of it, if I ſhould be 
ſo happy that you and I could be inſtrumental in it, 
and have the chief hand in forming any thing that 
might conduce to it. Employ your thoughts therefore 
J beſeech you about it, and be aſſured what help I can 

ive to 1t here ſhall be as readily and as carefully em- 
ployed, as if you and I alone were to reap all the profit 
of it. 

J have not yet heard a word from mon. le Clerc, 
in- anſwer to my inquiries, and the queſtions you aſked, 
or elſe you had heard ſooner from me. I muſt beg you 
to return my acknowledgments to Mr. Moleſworth in 
the civileſt language you can find, for the great com- 
pliment you ſent me from him. If he could ſee my 
confuſion as often as I read that part of your letter, 
that would expreſs my ſenſe of it better than any 
vords I am maſter of. I can only ſay that I am his 
moſt humble ſervant, and I have been not a little 
troubled, that I could not meet with the opportunities 
I ſought to improve the advantages I propoſed to my- 
ſelf, in an acquaintance with ſo 1 ingenious and extraordi- | 
nary a man as he is. 

1 read your brother s treatiſe, which he did me the 
honour to put into my hands, with great pleaſure, and 
thought it. ſo unreaſonable to rob the public of ſo grate- 
ful a preſent by any delay of mine, that I forthwith 
put it into Dr. Sloane's hand to be publiſhed, and I 
expected to have ſeen it in print long ere this time. 
What has retarded it I have not yet heard from Dr. 
Sloane, who has not writ to me fince I came into the 
country: but I make no doubt but he takes care of ſo 
curious a piece, and the world will have it ſpeedily. 
I muſt depend on you, not only for exculing my 
filence to yourſelf, Lut I muſt be obliged to you to 
excuſe me to your brother for not having written to 
Vol. VIII. "i him 
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him myſelf to thank him for the favour he did me 

TI hope ere long to find an opportunity to teſtify my 
reſpects to him more in form, which he would find I 
have in reality for him, if any occafion'of that kind 
ſhould come in my way. In the mean time I believe, 
if he ſaw the length of this letter, he would think it 
enough for one of a family to be perfecuted by ſo 
voluminous a fcribbler, and would be glad that I 
ſpared him. I am both his, and, = 


Dear SrR, 
Four moſt affectionate 
and moſt humble ſervant, 
| Joun Lockr. 


— ä „ — „— 


Mr. Mor vxxUx to Mr. Locks. 


— 9 


Dear Six, Dublin, March 15, 16974- 


IN the midſt of my trouble for your long ſilence, 
ſoon after I had writ to two or three friends to inquire 
after your»health, I was happily relieved by yours of 
Hft january the roth from Oates. I am heartily con- 
cerned that you paſſed over the laft winter with ſo much 
indiſpoſition ; but I rejoice with you that you. have 
efcaped it, and hope you will yet paſs over many more, 
I could make to you great complaints likewife of my 
own hte illneſs ; but they are all drowned in this one, 
that I. am hindered for a while in ſeeking a remedy for 
them. I fully purpoſed to be at the Bath this ſpring early, 
but I am diſappointed at preſent, and cannot ſtir from 
hence till my. tord chancellor Methwin return to this 
kingdom. It has pleaſed the young lord Woodſtock, 
by directions from his majeſty, to chooſe my lord 
chancellor Methwin, Mr. Van Homrigh, preſent lord 
mayor of this city, and myſelf, to be his guardians, 
and managers of his affairs in this kingdom. Nothing 
can be done without two of us; fo I am tied TIE 

| e leg. 
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that it is printed. I am 
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leg. Were it only in my health that I am diſappointed, 
I could the eaſier bear it; but I am delayed — em- 
bracing my dear friend, which is moſt grievous of all. 
Yet I hope it will be ſo but for a time; but if my lord 
chancellor comes over in any convenient ſeaſon, I will 
certainly get looſe. But this I cannot hope for till the 
parliament in England riſes. I ſhould be glad to know 


from you when that is expected; for indeed they bear 


very hard upon us in Ireland. How juſtly they can 
bind us without our conſent and repreſentatives, I leave 
the author of the Two Treatiſes of Government to con- 
ſider. But of this I ſhall trouble you farther another 
time, for you will hear more hereafter. 

I have fen the biſhop of Worceſter's anſwer to your 
ſecond letter. It is of a piece with the reſt, and you 
know my thoughts of them already. I begin to be al- 
moſt of old Hobbes's opinion, that, were it men's 
intereſt, they would queſtion the truth of Euclid's 
Elements, as now they conteſt almoſt as full evidences. 

I am very glad monſ. Coſte is ſo well ſettled as you 
tell me: I deſigned fully to invite him over hither ; and 
if you know any other ingenious frenchman of that 
ſort, or any ſuch hereafter comes to your knowledge, 
I ſhould be very glad you would give me intimation 
. 1 | 

I had certainly anſwered that part of your letter re- 
lating to the linen manufacture, but that I daily ex- 


pected to do it more effectually by Mr. Hamilton him- 


ſelf, who gave me hopes of his going into England, and 
was reſolved perſonally to wait on you about it. He 
is maſter of the whole myſtery (and that I cannot pre- 
tend to be) and would have diſcourſed you moſt ſatiſ- 
factorily concerning it. I promiſed him a letter to you 
whenever he goes over, which will now be very ſpeedily, 
and then I doubt not but you will concert matters 


together much for the good of this poor kingdom. 


My brother gives you his moſt humble ſervice, 
and thanks you for the care you took about his diſ- 
courſe concerning chafers. We hear from Dr. Sloane 


Your moſt humble ſervant, 
WIII. MoLyNEUX- 


Gg2 _— 
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Mr. Locks to Mr. Mor ywevux. 


Dear Six, | Oates, April 6, 1698. 


THERE is none of the letters that ever I received 
from you gave me fo much trouble as your laſt of 
march 15. I was told that you reſolved to come into 
England early in the ſpring, and lived in the hopes of 
it more than you can imagine. I do not mean that I 
had greater hopes of it than you can imagine; but it 
enlivened me, and contributed to the ſupport of my 
ſpirits more than you can think. But your letter has 
quite dejected me again. The thing I above all things 
long for, is to fee, and embrace, and have ſome dif- 
courſe with you before I go out of this world. I meet 
with ſo few capable of truth, or worthy of a free con- 
verſation, ſuch as becomes lovers. of truth, that you 
cannot think it ſtrange if I wiſh for ſome time with you, 
for the expoſing, ſifting, and rectifying of my thoughts. 
If they have gone any thing farther in the diſcovery 
of truth than what I have already publiſhed, it muſt be 
by your encouragement that I muſt go on to finiſh ſome 
things that I have already begun; and with you J 
hoped to diſcourſe my other yet crude .and imperfect 
thoughts, in which if there were any thing uſeful to 
mankind, if they were opened and depoſited with you, 
J know them ſafe lodged for the advantage of truth 
ſome time or other. For I am in doubt whether it 
be fit for me to trouble the preſs with any new matter; 
or if I did, I look on my life as ſo near worn out, that 
it would be folly to hope to finiſh any thing of mo- 
ment in the ſmall remainder of it. I hoped therefore, 
as I ſaid, to have ſeen you, and unravelled to you that 
which, lying in the lump unexplicated in my mind, I 
ſcarce yet know what it is myſelf; for I have often had 
experience, that a man cannot well judge of his own 
notions, till either by ſetting them down. in paper, or 
in diſcourſing them to a friend, he has drawn them out, 
and as it were ſpread them fairly before himſelf. As 
e for 
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for writing, my ill health gives me little heart or op- 
portunity for it; and of {ſeeing you I begin now to de- 
ſpair. And that which very much adds to my affliction 
in the caſe is, that you neglect your own health on 
conſiderations, I am ſure, that are not worth your health; 
for nothing, if expectations were certainties, can be 
worth it. I ſee no likelihood of the parliament's 
riſing yet this good while; and when they are up, who 
knows whether the man, you expect to relieve you, 
will come to you preſently, or at all. You muſt there- 
fore lay by that buſineſs for a while which detains you, 
or get ſome other body into it, if you will take that 
care of your health this ſummer which you deſigned, 
and it ſeems to require: and if you defer it till the 
next, who knows but your care of it may then come 
too late. There is nothing that we are ſuch ſpendthrifts 
of as of health ; we ſpare every thing ſooner than that, 
though whatever we ſacrifice it to is worth nothing 
without it. Pardon me the liberty I take with you: 
you have given me an intereſt in you; and it is a thing 
of too much value to me, to look coldly on, whilſt you 
are running into any inconvenience or danger, and ſay 
nothing. If that could be any ſpur to you to haſten 
your journey hither, I would tell you I have an anſwer 
ready for the preſs, which I ſhould be glad you ſhould 
ſee firſt. It is too long: the plenty of matter of all 
ſorts, which the gentleman affords me, is the cauſe of 
its too great length, though I have paſſed by many 
things worthy of remarks: but what may be ſpared of 
what there is, I would be glad ſhould be blotted out 
by your hand. But this between us. | | 
Amongſt other things I would be glad to talk with 
you about before 1 die, is that which you ſuggeſt at 
the bottom of the firft page of your letter. I am 
mightily concerned for the place meant in the queſtion, 
you ſay you will aſk the author of the treatiſe you men- 
tioned, and wiſh extremely well to it ; and would be very 
glad to be informed by you what would be beſt for it, and 
debate with you the ways to compoſe it. But this 
cannot be done by letters; the ſubject is of too great 
extent, the views too large, and the particulars too 
many to be ſo managed. Come therefore yourſelf, and 
Gg 3 come 
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come as well prepared in that matter as you can. But 
if you talk with others on that point there, mention 
not me to any body on that ſubject; only let you and 
I try what good we can do for thoſe whom we wiſh well 
to. Great things have ſometimes been brought about 
from ſmall beginnings well laid together. 

Pray preſent my moſt humble ſervice to your brother ; 
I ſhould be glad of an opportunity to do him ſome 
ſervice. That which he thanks' me for, in my care 
about his diſcourſe concerning the chafers, was a ſer- 
vice to the public, and he owes me no thanks for it. 


] am, 
Dear Sin, 
Your faithful, and moſt humble ſervant, 


FIF9 _— — VICE —_— W 
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Mr. Mor vxrox to Mr. Locxx. 


Dublin, April 19, 1698. 
Moft honoured dear Sts, 


1 HAVE formerly had thoughts of coming into En- 
gland, as I have told you on. occafion of my health. 

ut fince the receipt of yours of april 6, which came 
to my hands but this morning, that conſideration weighs 
but little with me. The deſire of ſeeing and converſ- 
ing with you, has drowned all other expectations from 
my journey, and now I am reſolved to accompliſh it, 
let what will come on it. Your perſuaſions and argu- 
ments I think have ſomething in them of incantation : 
I am ſure their charms are ſo powerful on me on all 
occaſions, I can never reſiſt them. I ſhall therefore 
.embrace you, God willing, as ſoon as ever the parlia- 
ment of England riſes. . Ar this period now, not ſo 
much in expectation, of our chancellor's arrival, as on 
another account. My dear friend muſt therefore know, 
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that the conſideration of what I mentioned in my laſt, 
from the incomparable author of the Treatiſe, &c. has 
moved me to put pen to paper, and commit Tome 
thoughts of mine on that ſubject to the preſs in a ſmall 
Bvo, intitled, “ The Cafe of Ireland's being bound by 
Acts of Parliament in England ftated.” This you'll ſay 
is a nice ſubject, but I think I have treated it with that. 
caution and ſubmiſſion, that it cannot juſtly give any 
offence ; inſomuch that I ſcruple not to put my name to 
it, and, by advice of ſome good friends here, have pre- 
ſumed to dedicate it to his Majeſty. I have ordered 
ſome of them to Mr. Churchill, to be preſented to you 
and ſome of your friends; and they are now upon the 
road towards you. I have been very free in giving you 
my thoughts on your pieces; I ſhould be extremely 
_ obliged to you for the like freedom on your fide upon 
mine. I cannot pretend this to be an accomplithed 
performance; it was done in hafte, and intended to over- 
take the proceedings at Weſtminſter; but it comes too 
late for that: what effect it may poſſibly have in time 
to come, God and the wile council of England only 
know; but were it again under my hands, I could con- 
ſiderably amend and add to it. But till I either fee how 
the parliament at Weſtminſter is: pleaſed to take it, or 
till 1 fee them riſen, I do not think it adviſeable for me 
to go on t'other ſide the water. Though I am not ap- 
prehenſive of any miſchief from them, yet God only 
knows what reſentments captious men may take on ſuch 
occaſions. ED * 
My brother gives you his moſt reſpectiul ſervice : he 
has now ready a diſcourſe on our giant's cauſeway, which 
indeed is a ſtupendous natural rarity : he has addreſſed 
it to Dr. Liſter ; but you will ſoon ſee it in the Tranſ- 
actions. | | 
Mr. Burridge gees on now with ſome ſpeed: I had 
lately an occaſion of writing to Mr. Churchill, and I 
gave him an account of his progreſs. I hope the whole 
will be finiſhed ſoon after midſummer; and indeed in 
my opinion he performs it incomparably. I am, 
Dear SIR, . 
Your moſt affectionate humble ſervant, 
WILL. Mol rNEVUx. 


Go 4 Mr. 
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Dear S1R, 1775 | London, July 9, 1698. 


IAM juſt come to London, where your former pro- 
miſe, and what Mr. Churchill fince tells me, makes me 
hope to ſee you ſpeedily. „E long mightily to welcome 
you hither, and to remit; fo" hat happy time, abun- 
dance that I may ſay to you; © For 1 —_ = 
1 >: | IRS: . 
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_ Your moſt affectionate humble ſervant, 


Mr. MorLyNgux to Mr. © + HO 


Honoured dear Sina, Dublin, Sept. 20, 1698. 


I ARRIVED here, ſafely the 15th inſtant ; and now 
that the ruffling and fatigue of my journey is a little 
over, I fit down to a taſk, which I muſt confeſs is the 
hardeſt I was ever under in my life; I mean, expreſſing 
my thanks to you ſuitable to the favours I received from 
you, and ſuitable to the inward ſenſe I have of them in 
my mind. Were it poſſible for me to do either, I 
ſhould in ſome meaſure be ſatisfied; but my inability of 
paying my debts, makes me aſhamed to appear before 
my creditor. However, thus much, with the ſtricteſt 
ſincerity, I will venture to aſſert ro you, that I cannot 
recollect, through the whole courſe of my life, ſuch 
ſignal inſtances of real nary as when I had the 
happineſs of your company for five weeks together in 
London. Ir is with the greateft ſatisfaction imaginable, 
that I recollect what then paſſed between us, and I 
reckon it the happieſt- ſcene of my whole life. That 
RPRGGG ak: dah ate ap rag Mor > 
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made ſuch an agreeable impreſſion on my mind, that 
nothing can be more pleaſing. To all in that excellent 
family, I beſeech you, give my moſt humble reſpects. 
It is my duty to make my acknowledgments there in a 
particular letter; but I beg of you to make my excuſe 
for omitting it at this time, becauſe I am a little preſſed 
by ſome buſineſs that is thrown upon me ſince my ar- 
rival, To which alſo you are obliged for not being 
troubled at preſent with a more tedious letter from, 


SIR, 
Your moſt obliged, 
and entirely affectionate friend and ſervant, 


Wirt, MoLynzux, 


1 


— 
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Mr. Locks to Mr. Mor vNEUx. 


Dear SIR, London, Sept. 29, 1698. 


YOURS of the 20th has now diſcharged me from my 
daily employment of looking upon the weather-cock, 
and hearkening how loud the wind blowed. Though I 
do not like this diſtance, and fuch a ditch betwixt us, 
yet I am glad to hear that you are ſafe and ſound on the 
other ſide the water. But pray ſpeak not in ſo magni- 
ficent and courtly a ſtyle of what you received from me 
here. I lived with you, and treated you as my friend, 
and therefore uſed no ceremony, nor can receive any 
thanks but what I owe you doubly, both for your com- 
pany, and the pains you were at to beſtow that happi- 
neſs on me. If you keep your word, and do me the 
ſame kindneſs again next year, I ſhall have reaſon to 
think you value me more than you ſay, though you ſay 
more than I can with modeſty read. 

I find you were beſet with buſineſs when you writ 
your letter to me, and do not wonder at it ; but yet, for 


all 
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all that, I cannot forgive your ſilence concerning your 
health and your ſon. My ſervice to him, your brother, 
and Mr. Burridge, and do me the juſtice to believe, that 
I am, with a perfect affection, ; 


Dear SIR, 
Your moſt humble and moſt faithful ſervant, 


Jonx Locks. 


— ll. 
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Mr. Locks to Mr. BuxriDGs. 


81 1 Oates, October 27, 1698. 


YOU gueſſed not amiſs, when you ſaid, in the begin- 
ning of yours of the 13th inſtant, that you gave me the 
trouble of a letter ; for I have received few letters in my 
life, the contents whereof have ſo much troubled and 
afflicted me, as that of yours. I parted with my excel- 
lent friend, when he went from England, with all the 
hopes and promiſes, to myſelf, of ſeeing him again, and 
enjoying him longer in the next ſpring. This was a 
- ſatisfaction that helped me to bear our ſeparation ; and 
the ſhort taſte I had of him here, in this our firſt inter- 
view, I hoped would be made up in a longer converſa- 
tion, which he promiſed me the next time: but it has 
ſerved only to give me a greater ſenſe of my loſs, in an 
eternal farewel in this world. Your earlier acquaintance 
may have given you a longer knowledge of his virtue 
and excellent endowments; a fuller fight, or greater 
_ eſteem of them, you could not have than I. His worth, 
and his friendſhip to me, made him an ineſtimable trea- 
ſure, which I muſt regret the loſs of, the little remainder 
of my life, without any hopes of repairing it any way. I 
ſhould be glad, if what I owed the father could enable 
me to do any ſervice to his ſon. He deſerves it for his 
own ſake (his father has more than once talked to me 
of him) as well as for his father's. I defire you 1 

fore 
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fore to aſſure thoſe who have the care of him, that if 
there be any thing wherein I, at this diſtance, may be 
any way ſerviceable to young Mr. Molyneux, they can- 
not do me a greater pleaſure than to give me the oppor- 
tunity to ſhow, that my friendſhip died not with him. 

Pray give my moſt humble ſervice to Þr. Molyneux, 


and to his nephew. I am, 
SIR, 


Your moſt faithful and humble ſervant, 


Joan Locke, 


Dr. Mor rxzux to Mr, Locks. 


Sts, Dublin, Aug. 27, 1692. 


I AM very ſenſible of your great civility in remem- 
bering me upon ſo ſhort an acquaintance as I had with 
you in Holland, ſo long time ſince; and I aſſure you, 
without any compliment, I reckon it amongſt the moſt 
fortunate accidents of my life, my ſo luckily falling 
into your converſation, which was ſo candid, divertin 
and inſtructive, that I ſtill reap the benefit and ſatis- 

faction of it. Some years after I left you in Holland, 
upon my return for England, I contracted no ſmall inti- 
macy with Dr. Sydenham, on the account of havin 
been known to you his much eſteemed friend; and I 
found him ſo accurate an obſerver of diſeaſes, ſo tho- 
roughly ſkilled in all uſeful knowledge of his profeſſion, 
and withal ſo communicative, that his acquaintance 
was a very'great advantage to me: and all this I chiefly 
owe to you, Sir, beſides the information of many uſeful 
truths, and a great deal of very pleaſing entertainment 
I have met with, in the peruſal of your lately publiſhed 
writings: ſo that, on many accounts, I muſt needs fay, 
there 
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there are very few men in the world, to whom J can, 
with the like „ profeſs myſelf to be, as I am, 


| > SIR, 
Jour moſt real friend, and 
very humble and obliged ſervant, 


ä Tuo. MoLyNEvux, 


8 


* =_Y wy _— — 


Mr. Locks to Dr. MoLynevux. 


SIX, Oates, Nov. 1, 1692. 


THE indiſpoſition of my health, which drove me 
out of London, and keeps me ſtill in the country, muſt 
be an excuſe for my ſo long ſilence. The very great 
civility you expreſs to me in your letter, makes me hope 
your pardon for the ſlowneſs of my anſwer, whereby I 
hope you will not meaſure the eſteem and ref pect I have 
for you, That your own diſtinguiſhing merit, amongſt 
the reſt of my countrymen I met with at Leyden, has 
ſo ſettled in me, that before the occaſion your brother's 
favour lately gave me to inquire after you, I often re- 
membered you, and it was not without regret I con- 
ſidered you at a diſtance that allowed me not the hopes 
of renewing and improving my acquaintance with you. 
There being nothing I value ſo much, as ingenious 
knowing men, think it not ſtrange that I laid hold on 
the firſt opportunity to bring myſelf again into your 
thoughts. You muſt take it as an exerciſe of your 
goodneſs, drawn on you by your own merit; for, what= 
ever ſatisfaction I gain to myſelf in having recovered you 
again, I can propoſe no advantage to you, in the offer 
of a very uſeleſs and infirm acquaintance, who can only 
boaſt that he very much eſteems you. 

That which I always thought of Dr. Sydenham living, 
I find the world allows him now he is dead, and thar 
he deſerved all that you my of him, I hope the age has 

meny 
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many who will follow his example, and by the way of 
accurate practical obſervation, as he has ſo happily be- 
gun, enlarge the hiſtory of diſeaſes, and improve the art 
of phyſic, and not by ſpeculative hypotheſes fill the 
world with uſeleſs, though pleaſing viſions. Some- 


thing of this kind permit me to promiſe myſelf one 


day from your judicious pen. I know nothing that has 
ſo great an encouragement from mankind as this. 

beg you to preſent my moſt humble ſervice to your 
brother, whom I forbear now to interrupt, in the midſt 
of his parliamentary affairs, whereof I know a great part 


muſt fall to his ſhare, with my thanks for the favour of 


his of the 15th of october, which lately found me out 
ſafe here. Let him know that I am exceedingly ſen- 
ſible of the obligation, and ſhall at large make my ac- 
knowledgments to him as ſoon as good manners will 
allow it. I am, | | 


SIR, 
| Your moſt humble and moſt faithful ſervant, 


Join Locke. 


— 


Dr. Mol vxzox to Mr. Locks. 


1 Dublin, Dec. 20, 1692. 


I AM much concerned to hear you have your health 
no better, and on this occaſion cannof but deplore the 
great loſſes the intellectual world in all ages has ſuffered, 
by the ſtrongeſt and ſoundeſt minds poſſeſſing the moſt 
infirm and ſickly bodies, Certainly there muſt be ſome 
very powerful cauſe for this in nature, or elſe we could 
not have ſo many inſtances, where the knife cuts the 
ſheath, as the French materially expreſs it: and if ſo, 
this muſt be reckoned among the many other inſeparable 
miſeries that attend human affairs, „ 


I could 
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 T could wiſh the phyfician's art were ſo powerful and 


-perfect, as, in ſome meaſure, to prevent ſo great an evil; 


but we find where once nature, or the“ Oeconomia 
Animalis” of the body, is fo depraved, as not to co- 
operate with medicine, all remedies, and the courſes of 
them, prove wholly ineffectual, or to very little purpoſe. 
But ftill the more imperfect phyfic is, fo much the more 
is owing to thoſe, who in the leaſt improve ſo difficult 
a province, which certainly has been conſiderably ad- 
vanced by ſome late Engliſh authors; and that puts me in 
mind to defire of you your thoughts, or what other 
learned phyſicians you converſe with ſay, concerning 
Dr. Morton and his late Exercitations on Fevers. As 
for his general theory of them, I eſteem it, as all others 
of this kind, a fort of mere waking dream, that men are 
ſtrangely apt to fall into, when they think long of a 
ſubject, beginning quite at the wrong end; for by 
framing ſuch conceits in their fancies, they vainly think 
to give their underſtandings light, whilſt the things 
themſelves are ſtill, and perhaps ever muſt remain, in 
darkneſs. | 
In his firſt exercitation that treats of agues, I don't 
find he has ſaid any thing very material, or worth notice, 
that the world did not ſufficiently know before, unleſs it 
were ſome hiſtories of the irregularfhapes and ſymptoms 
this diſtemper appears under, which I think may be 
very inſtructive to the phyſician, and of great caſe and 
advantage to the fick. | 
But his practical remarks in his ſecond exercitation 


about continuing and remitting fevers, if they be judici- 


ouſly founded upon many and ſteady obſervations, ſo that 
they. may ſafely paſs into a rule, muſt certainly be of 
| om moment in directing the management and cure of 

evers. I confeſs my experience in this diſtemper as yet 
falls ſomething too ſhort for to determine poſitively, 
whether all his obſervations be real and well grounded ; 
but, as far as I can judge at preſent, ſeveral of them do 


1 remember to have heard Dr. Morton was once a 
preſbyterian preacher ; and though he were, this does 

not make him a jot the leſs capable, in above twenty 
| years 
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years practice, to have carefully obſerved the accidents 
that naturally occur in the progreſs of a diſeaſe; and if 
he be but a true and judicious regiſter, it is all I deſire 


from him. 


You ſee I have taken great freedom in giving a cha- 
rater according to my apprehenſions of this author, 
but it is only to encourage you to uſe the ſame liberty ; 
for if, at your leifure, you would let me know your own 
thoughts, or what other candid men ſay concerning him 
and his methods of cure, or any other uſeful tract that 
comes abroad, you will extremely oblige, 


SIR, 
Your moſt obedient humble ſervant, 


Tro. MoLyNEvux; 


—_——_——. 


— — — — 


Mr. Lock to Dr. Mol Nux. 


Srn, Oates, Jan. 20, 1692. 


I MUST acknowledge the care you take of my health, 
in a way wherein you ſo kindly apply to my mind; and 
if I could perſuade myſelf that my weak conſtitution 
was owing to that ſtrength of mind you aſcribe to me, 
or accompanied with it, I ſhould find therein, if not a 
remedy, yet a great relief againſt the infirmities of my 

y. However, I am not the leſs obliged to you for ſo 
friendly an application; and if the cordial you preſcribe 
be not to be had (for I know none equal to a judicious 
and capacious mind) your kindneſs is not to be blamed, 
who I am confident wiſh me that fſatifaction, or any thing 
elſe that could contribute to my health. 

The doctor, — whom you inquire of me, 
had, I remember, when I lived in town, and converſed 
among the phyficians there, a good reputation amongſt 
thoſe of his own faculty. I can ſay nothing of his late 
book of fevers, having not read it myſelf, nor _— - 
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ſpoke. of by others: but I perfectly agree with you 
concerning general theories, that they are, for the moſt 
part, but a ſort. of waking dreams, with which, when 
men have warmed their own heads, they paſs into un- 


_ queſtionable truths, and then the ignorant world muſt be 


ſet right by them. Though this be, as you rightly ob- 
ſerve, beginning at the wrong end, when men lay the 


foundation in their own fancies, and then endeavour to 


ſuit the phenomena of diſeaſes, and the cure of them, to 
thoſe fancies. I wonder that, after the pattern Dr. 
Sydenham has ſet them of a better way, men ſhould re- 
turn again to that romance way of phyſic. But I ſee it 
is eaſier, and more natural, for men to build caſtles in 
the air, of their own, than to ſurvey well thoſe that are 
to be found ſtanding. Nicely to obſerve the hiſtory of 
diſeaſes in all their changes and circumſtances, is a 


york of time, accurateneſs, attention, and judgment, 


and wherein if men, through prepoſſeſſion or oſcitancy, 
miſtake, they may be convinced of their errour by un- 
erring nature and matter of fact, which leaves leſs room 


for the ſubtlety and diſpute of words, which ſerves very 


much inſtead of knowledge, in the learned world, where, 
methinks, wit and invention has much the preference to 


truth. Upon ſuch grounds as are the eſtabliſhed hiſtory 


of diſeaſes, hypotheſes might with leſs danger be erect- 
ed, which I think are ſo far uſeful, as they ſerve as an 
art of memory to direct the phyſician i in particular caſes, 
but not to be- relied on as foundations of reaſoning, or 
verities to. be contended for; they being, I think I may 
ſayall-of them, ſuppoſitions taken up gratis, and will ſo 
remain, till we can diſcover how the natural functions 
of the- body are performed, and by what alteration of 


the humours, or defects in the parts, they are hindered 


or diſordered. To which purpoſe, I fear the galeniſts 
four: humours, or the chemiſts ſal, ſulphur, and mercury, 
or the late prevailing invention of acid and alcali, or 
whateyer hereafter ſhall be- ſubſtituted to theſe with new 


_ applauſe, will, upon examination, be found to be but 


ſo many learned empty ſounds, with no preciſe deter- 
minate ſignification. What we know of the works of 
nature, eſpecially in the conſtitution of health, and the 

operations 
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operations of our own bodies, is only by the ſenſible 


etfects, but not by any certainty we can have of the tools 
ſhe uſes, or the ways ſhe works by. So that there is 
nothing left for a phyſician to do, but to obſerve well, 
and fo, by analogy; argue to like caſes, and thence 
make to himſelf rules of practice: and he that is -this 
way moſt ſagacious, will, I imagine, make the beſt 
phyſician, though he ſhould entertain diſtinct hypotheſes 
concerning diſtin& ſpecies of diſeaſes, ſubſervient to 
this end, that were inconſiſtent one with another; they 
being made uſe of in thoſe ſeveral ſorts of diſeaſes, but 
as diſtinct arts of memory, in thoſe cates: And I the 
rather ſay this, that they might be relied on only as ar- 
tificial helps to a phyſician, and not as philoſophical 
truths to a naturaliſt. But, fir, I run too far, and muft 
beg your pardon for talking ſo freely on a ſubject you 
underſtand ſo much better than I do. I hoped the way 
of treating of diſeaſes, which, with ſo much approba=z 
tion, Dr. Sydenham had introduced into the world, 
would have beaten the other out, and turned men from 
viſions and wrangling to obſervation, and endeavouring 
after ſettled practices in more difeaſes ; ſuch as I think 
he has given us in ſome. If my zeal for the ſaving men's 
lives, and preſerving their health (which is infinitely to 
be preferred to any ſpeculations ever fo fine in phyſic) 
has carried me too far, you will excuſe it in one who 
wiſhes well to the practice of phyfic, though he meddles 
not with it. I wiſh you and your brother, and all yours, 
a very happy new-year, and am, 


SIR, | 
Your moſt humble and faithful ſervant; 
Jonx Lockx. 


»  -. 
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Dr. MotvNeux to Mr. Locks. 
Six, TM Dublin, Nov. 4, 1693. 
FOR a while 1 deferred making any retufn for the 
favour of your laſt letter, on the account I underftood, 


/ 
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by one of yours to my brother, that I was ſuddenly to- 
expect another obligation from you, by the receipt of 
your Treatiſe of Education, which yeſterday firſt came 
to my hands; and now I return you my hearty thanks 
for both your kindneſſes together, of which ſhould I ex- 
preſs the real thoughts I have, I ſhould ſeem to run 
either into extravagant compliment, 'or groſs flattery : 
but thus much I muſt needs ſay, that as your letter cer- 
tainly contains, in ſhort, the only true method for the 
proſecuting the curing part of the practice of phyſic, 
and the ſure way of improving it; a matter of the 
chiefeſt good, in relation to men's bodies ; fo your book 
of education lays down ſuch rules for the breeding of 
youth as, if followed, muſt neceſſarily prove of the 
greateſt advantage to the better part of man, the mind, 
by inſenſibly diſpoſing it to an habitual exerciſe of what 
is. virtuous and laudable, and the acquiſition of all ſuch 
knowledge as is neceſſary for one's own good, or that of 
others whom we are to converſe with. Whence I can- 
not but think, had thoſe of our-own countries but a 
thorough perſuaſion, and a right ſenſe of the great 
benefit that redounds from a chearful education, ſo as 
univerſally to put it in practice; without queſtion, we 
ſhould ſoon become a nation as remarkably different 
from the reſt of the world, for the inward endowments 
of our minds, and the rectitude of our manners, as the 
negroes are from the reſt of mankind, for their outward 
ſhape and colour of body. But this, I fear, is a happi- 
neſs only to be wiſhed for; however, he that makes it- 
his endeavour to promote ſo great a good, by ſhowing 
the certain way to it, if they will follow him, juſtly de- 
ſerves the high eſteem of all that know how to value a 
truly public ſpirit. 
I hope, fir, you have your health better, and that we 
may ſuddenly have abroad your Effay of Human Under- 
ſtanding, with thoſe farther additions and alterations 
you have ſome time ſince deſigned for the preſs: I am 
confident it is impatiently expected hy all that are ac- 
quainted with your writings, and that peculiar clear 
CT Twp | manner , 


* - 
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manner of delivering truth you ate ſo much miſter of, 
but by none more than, 


* 
I1K; 
 Yout moſt faithful humbie ſetvant; 


Tuo. MoLyNevx, 


— — ; 3 3 ä — ä 4, 50 8 . 
Dr. Motynzux to Mt. Locks; 


Sin, Dublin; Oct. 25, 1697. 


. I SHOULD oftener make acknowledgtnents to you 
for your favours, and expreſs the great eſteem I bear 
you, but that this barren place affords little elſe to ſay ; 
and this I cannot think reaſon enough to trouble one ſo 
buſy and uſefully engaged as you always are. Yet I 
would not omit thanking you, by this worthy gentleman; 
Mr. Berrisford, your acquaintance, for a pfeſent of a 
book, I underſtand by thy brother, you deſigned for me, 
though I was fo unlucky as to miſs of it; and alſo com- 
municate to you the enclofed letter; which the biſhop 
of Clogher was pleaſed (perhaps out of his too partial 
friendſhip) to tell me deſerved to be made public, and 
deſired me accordingly to tranſmit it to Dr: Sloane: but 
this I would not do, unleſs it have your approbation 
alſo; ſo that it is wholly at your difpoſal to ds with it as 
you pleafe, as is likewiſe, OTST OTE, Feet Tu 


S1R, 
Your very affectionate friend, 
; and humble ſervant, 


Tuo. Mol vxtux. 
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Mr. Locks to Dr: MoLynNevx, 


SIR, | Oares, Oct. 27, 1698. 


DEATH has, with a violent hand, haſtily ſnatched 
from you a dear brother. I doubt not but, on this oc- 
caſion, you need all the conſolation can be given to one 
unexpectedly bereft of ſo worthy and near a relation. 

Whatever inclination I may have to alleviate your for- 
row, I bear too great a ſhare in the loſs, and am too 
ſenſibly touched with it myſelf, to be in a condition to 
diſcourſe you on this ſubject, or do any thing but mingle 
my tcars with yours. 1 have loſt, in your brother, not 
only an ingenious and learned acquaintance, that all the 
world eſteemed; but an intimate and ſincere friend, 
whom I truly loved, and by whom I was truly loved: 
and what a loſs that is, thoſe only can be ſenſible who 
| know how valuable, and how ſcarce, a true friend is, 
and how far to be preferred to all other ſorts of treaſure. 
He has left a fon, Who I know was dear to him, and 
deſerved to be fo as much as was poſſible, for one of his 
age. I cannot think myſelf wholly incapacitated from 
paying ſome of the affection and ſervice that was due 
from me to my dear friend, as long as he has a child, or a 
brother, in the wortd. If, therefore, there be any thing, 
at this diſtance, wherein I, in my little ſphere, may be 
able to ſerve your nephew or you, I beg you, by the me- 
mory of our deceaſed friend, to let me know it, that 
you may fee that one who loved him ſo well, cannot but 


be tenderly concerned for his fon, nor be otherwiſe than 
I am, FE 
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Dr. MoLynzux to Mr. Locke. 


5 1 Dublin, Nov. 26, 1698. 


AS you have a true ſenſe of every thing, ſo you were 
very much in the right, when you tell me, in the letter 


you favoured me with of the 27th of laſt month, that I 


needed all the conſolation could be given one that had 
loſt ſo unexpectedly a dear and only brother. His death 
indeed has been a ſeyere affliction to me; and though I 
have you, and many more, that bear a great ſhare with me 
in my ſorrow, yet this does no way alleviate it, but makes 


it fall the heavier upon me; for it doubles my grief to 


think what an unſpeakable loſs he muſt be to ſo near a 


relation, that is ſo much lamented by thoſe. that were 


only acquainted with him. I could not believe that 
mortality could have made ſo deep an impreſſion on me. 


whoſe profeſſion leads into ſo thorough a tamiliarity with 


it; but I find a paſſionate affection ſurmounts all this, 
and the“ tecum obeam lubens,”* though it was the ex- 


preſſion of, a poet, yet I am ſenſible was a very natural 
one, where we love extremely, and the indiang prove it 
no leſs in fact. Could any outward circumſtance of his 


life have increaſed that brotherly affection I had for him, 


it muſt have been that he had ſo great a part in your 
friendſhip, who muſt be allowed to have a ny 
ment in diſcerning the true characters and worth of men. 
He frequently, in his life-time, has expreſſed to me with 
great complacency of mind, how happy he thought him- 


ſelf in your acquaintance; and he ſpoke of you ſeveral 


times, during his ſhort ſickneſs, with great reſpect. 
With his own hand he has writ this clauſe in his will: 
„ give and bequeath to my excellent friend John 
* Locke, eſq. author of the Eſſay concerning Human 
« Underſtanding, the ſum of five pounds, to buy him 
* a ring, in memory of the value and eſteem I had for 
* him.” This 1 ſhall take care to ſend yau in a bill 
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by Mr, Churchill's hands, when he ſtates the account 
as it ſtands between him and my brother. The only 

child he has left behind him is under my care and ma- 
nagement, I ſhall endeayour to diſcharge this truſt, 
with all the regard to my brother's memory, and. the 
advantage of his child, I can: but it grieves me to 
think, that I muſt ſurely fall very much ſhort of that 
extraordinary application and prudence his father would 
have ſhown in his education; for he made it the chiefeſt, 
and indeed the only buſineſs of his life. I have made 
his little ſan as ſenſible as his tender age would allow, 
how much he is obliged to you, his father's friend, for 
your earneſt defire to ſerve him: I wiſh you may both 
prolong your lives ſo, as he may one day be more thank- 
ful and capable of your kindneſs, by profiting much 
from your good inſtructions and advice. And ſince you 
ſo earneſtly preſs me, by the memory of your deceaſed 
friend, to let you know wherein you might oblige me, 
J will venture to break the bounds of modeſty ſo far, as 
to tell you I ſhould be extremely pleaſed to receive from 


mites the laſt edition of your incomparable Eſſay of 


uman Underſtanding, and ſuch other pieces of your 


. 


SIR, 


Your truly affectionate humble ſervant, 


Tyo, MoLyNnzvux, 


Mr, 


and ſeveral of his Friend. am 


| Mr. Locks to Dr. Mortyntvux. 
SIR, Oates, Jan. 25, 169g. - 


I HAVE been flower in returning you my thanks 
for the favour of your letter of the 26th of november, 
and the civilities you expreſs to me in it, than perhaps I 
ſhould have been. But the truth is, my thoughts never 
look towards Dublin now, without caſting ſuch a cloud 
upon my mind, and laying ſuch a load of freſh ſorrow on 
me for the loſs of my dear friend, your brother, that I 
cannot without diſpleaſure turn them that way; and 
when I do it I find myſelf very unfit for converſation 
and the entertainment of a friend. It is therefore not 


without pain that I bring myſelf to write you a ſcurvy 


letter. What there wants in it of expreſſion, you muſt 
make up out of the eſteem I have for the memory of our 
common friend; and I deſire you not to think my re- 
ſpects ta you leſs, becauſe the loſs of your brother 
makes me not able to ſpeak them as I would. 

Since you are pleaſed to put ſuch a value on my 
trifles, I have given order to Mr. Churchill to ſend you 
my laſt reply to the — Worceſter, and the laſt 
edition of my treatiſe of Education, which came forth 
ſince Mr. Molyneux's death, I ſend this with the more 
confidence to you, | becauſe your brother told me more 
than once that he followed the method I therein offer to 
the world, in the breeding of his fon, I wiſh you may 
find it fit to be continued to him, and uſeful to you in 
his education; for I cannot but be mightily concerned 
for the ſon of ſuch a father, and wiſh that he may grow 
up into that eſteem and character, which his father left 
behind him amangſt all good men who knew him, As 
for my. Eſſay concerning Human Underſtanding, it is 
now out of print, and if it were not, I think I ſhould 
make you but an ill compliment in ſending it you leſs 
perfect than I defign it ſhould be in the next edition, in 


which I ſhall make many additions to it: and when it is. 


as perfect as I can make it, I know nat whether in 
X 1h 4 ſending 
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ſending it you, I ſhall not load you with a troubleſome 
and uſeleſs preſent. But fince by deſiring it you ſeem 
to promiſe me your acceptance, I ſhall as ſoon as it is 
re-printed take the liberty to thruſt ĩt into your ſtudy, 


I arm, 
Sig, 
Your moſt humble and faithful ſervant, 


Joux Locks, 
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TO THE 


EIGHTH VOLUME. 


A, 
FFECTATION, what, and 
whence it proceeds, 48 


Arithmetic, how childzen ſhould 
learn it, 172 


Aſhley (Anthony) See Cooper and 
Shaftſbury. 7 18 


Aſtronomy, how to enter children 
into it, 173 


B, 


EATING of children, to be 


avoided, 3 
_ children to be uſed to an hard 


Blackrivee, (fir Richard) Vid. 
Locke, Moly Shen 

Bread, children ſhould be accuſ- 
tomed to eat it, 

Breeding, wherein its goodneſs con- 
ſiſts, and how to attain it, 133 

Burridge undertakes to tranſlate 
Mr. Locke's eſſay into Latin, 


18217 


C. 


Cor irtone » (lord) his high eſteem 
Locke, and his works, 


Ceremony, an excel of it * 
to good breeding, 137, 138 

Certainty, an Irith biſhop's letter 
againſt Mr. Locke's notion of it, 


43 
Children, how a healthful * 2 
tution ſhould be preſerved in 


them, 

ſhould be enured to cold : 
and wet, 
ſhould be much in th 


open air, 

ſhould not have their 
cloaths ſtrait, 13 
ſhould eat but littlefleſh, 


14 
- what diet fitteſt for them, 


14,1 

ſhould not drink * 
nor ſtrong drink, 18, 19 
what fruit is bad for 
them, and what good, 19, 20 
wh | ildren, 
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Children, what ſleep ſhould be al- 
owed them, 20, 21 


lodging 


phyſic, ſparingly to of 
given them, 26 
are often taught ill ha- 


bits in infancy, _ 27—31 
4 their eager craving not 
to be complied with, 32, &c. 


| great care to be taken of 
| their company, 

ſhould be treat 
tional creatures, 

Chronology, how to be learnt, 


as ra- 


174.175 


Civil law, how young men ſhoul 
be taught it, 17 
Commendation, children — 12 to 

be allured by it, 
Company of their parents, — 
to children, 53 
Complaints of children againſt one 
another, not to be encouraged, 


Compulſion, in teaching, to de 
avoided, 63, 122, &c, 
Cooper, (Sir Anthony Avex) was 
the e gen earl of Shaftſbu 266 
— his advice to king arles I, 
for putting an end to the war, 


_ thid, 
— how his project was fruſ- 
trated, 267 


— goes over to the parlia- 
ment, 269 
—. his Sreat candour to his 
enemies, 270 
n inſtances of his ex · 
rdinary ſagacity, 273, Kc. 
rage 4 he i —. 


Monk's deſign of ſetting up, —— 
ſelf, 280 
h . 
g. Charles II. 281 
js letters to king Charles, 
* 332, Ke. 
Coltiyeneſs ; : its ill effects on the 
body, | 
how to be avoided, ibid” 
&. 
Cooraz , to be early wrought in 
chil ren, 106 


3, &c. N 


X. 
Courage, to be wee „by keep - 


ing children from frights, 100 
Craving of children not to be com- 
plied with, 32, 33 


how to reſtrain it, 94. &c. 


m——— how this reſtraining i o 5 7 
be underſtood, 


Cromwell, (Oliver) his eſcape tm 


the preſbyterian party in parlia- 
ment, 279 
Cruelty, to be early rooted out of 
children, - 112, 113 
Crying in children, of two ſorts, 


102 
——— ſhould not be indul 
children, ibid, &c, 
Curioſity in children ſhould be en- 
couraged, 97 
how it is to be encouraged 


in young — 115, &c, 
D. 

ANCING, uſeful to be 

learned early, 190 


Diet. what, beſt for children, 14, 


Dif] tion of children ſhould bs 
ſerved in their learning, 61, 62 
Diſpute, over. great earnefineſs in 
it ſhould be avoided, 1406, 141 


Diſſenters, cenſured for their in- 


conſiſtency, 429 
Dominion, wherein children's aim- 
ing at it firſt appears, 93, 94 
how children's inclina- 
tions to it ſhould be reſtrained, 
ibid. Kc. 
Drawing, ſome. ſkill in it neceſſary 
for a gentleman, * 
Drink, taking of it cold, when t 
1 is Tor, very dangerous, 
I2, 18 
— of children, ſhould be only 
{mall berr, 18 
— much drinking, eſpecially 
of ſtrong liquors, cauſes. thirſt, 
18 8, 19 


| EAGERNESY, 


IN D E Xx. 


E. 
* AGERNESS, the indecency 
of it in diſputing, 139, &c. 


Education of children, has a gent 
influence upon their whole life, 6 

| a diligent and early care 
ſhould be exerciſed about it, 27 
— or morality, _ ur be 
taught youn „176, &c. 
— the — K falkclene ſyſ- 
tem thereof, 377 


F. 


ENCING, has both its uſe and 
danger, 192 


Fool-hardineſs, no leſs unreaſon- 


able than cowardice, 105 
Friend, the advantages of free con- 
verſe with a learned and judici- 

ous one, 292 
cee difficulty of finding ſuch 
an one, 3 54 

Fruit, what fruit children ſhoul 

be kept from, and what they may 
he allowed to eat, 19 


8. 


"I Eatleman's Religion, the au- 
J thor of the book ſo called, 
commended, 370 
Genys and Species, Mr. Locke's 
notion gf them explained, 305 
Geography, how children may be 
eaſily taught it, 172 
Geometry, a good way of entering 
children into it, | 74 
God, what notions of him ſhoulc 


be early inſtilled into children, 


| I2 

Grammar, not ſo neceſſary in learn- 
ing languages as commonly 
thought, | 160, 161 


Greek tongue, may be -attained | 


without much difficulty by a 
grown man, 187 


% 


| RB OY 
en 
ABI Ts, ill ones too often 
fixed in children betimes, 27 
| good ones ſhould he taught 
by practice, more than by 
; ; 46, 47 
Hardineſs, children ſhould be early 
enured to it, 119 
Health of the body, neceſſary to a 
happy ſtate in this world, 6 
— how Care ſhould be taken of 
it in educating children, 7, &c. 
Hiſtory, how young perſons ſhould 
be entered into it, 175 


I, 


I Nterruption, of one ſpeaking, 2 
Fra of radeneſs, * 


Juſtice, how children ſhould be 
enured to practiſe it, 101 


L. 


AMBRERT, (Major- general] 

4 his attempt to ſeize fir Anthony- 
Aſhley Cooper diſappointed, ol >; 
Languages, better learned by ule; 
than by a multitude of rules, 


X 152, &c, 
Latin tongue, much time ou 
in learning it, ibid. 


— how it may be eaſily at- 
tained, | 152, &c, 
Law, (of one's country) how young 
men ſhould learn it, 177 
Learning, more ado than ſhould be 
is made about it, in educating 
children, 142, &c. 
| ran. be made a ſport 
to children, from the firſt, 143 
— . it may be made a 
| to chugten, , 
| — by rote, child 8 
not be too much put to it, 168, 
&c 
Le Clerc, vid. Locke, Molyneux. 
Letters, (or epiſtles) what care ſhould 
be taken to inſtruct youth how 
ta write them, 180, &c. 


Liberality, 
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Liberality, how children ſhould be 
enured to it, 100 
Linen manufacture, complaints of 
— it in Ireland, 389 

- the parliament's endeavour 
to retrieve it, 436 
the great advantage of pro- 
8 


yeral of his friends, 28, &c. 
———— writes to Mr. Molyneux about 
the earthquake on September 8. 
1692, 295 
— concerning ſome miſtakes in 
his remarks on the eſſay, 302 
—— corrects ſome * * in his 
eſſay, about the poſſibility of 
matter's thinking, 303. finds it 
difficult to reconcile God's om- 
© Hiſcience and man's liberty, 30, 
and yet is ſure of both, ibid. 
* explication of genus and 


ſpecies, ibid. 
— his low opinion of the com- 
mon logic, 306 


— informs Mr. Molyneux of his 
new account of freedom, 317, 
&C, 
— aſſerts the neceſſity of chil. 
' dren's diverſion, 323, 324. de- 
* fires Mr. Molyneux to uſe his ſon 
© hardily, 325 
—— gives him a ſhort account of 
his chapter on what determines 
the will, 32 5, &c. 
explains his judgment of pu- 
- niſhing a man for a fault com- 
> mites when drunk, 329. ap- 
proves Mr. Molyneux's diſtinc- 
tion between a drunken and a 
frantic man, 330 
——— defires Mr. Molyneux to ſu- 
perviſe a Latin tranſlation of his 
eſſay, 356. fignifies his thoughts 
of adding ſomething in it, about 
enthuſiaſm, ihid. 
— commends the often readin 
of Tully, for gaining a ——_ 
Latin ſtyle, 359, 360. inſtances 
a per tlewoman, who taught her 
child Latin, without knowing it 
| herſelf when the began, 360 


Locke relates to him the bad ſtate of 
our money, 367, 376 
—— fends him a paper concernipg 
the recoining it, - 367 
— lord Capel's high efteem of 
him and his writings, 369 
——— prefers retirement for ſtudy, 
before an honourable place of 
10001. per annum, 76 
-—— recommends the goſpel, as a 
ſufficient treatiſe of morality, 


— reflects on Mr, Synge's mi 
to Mr, Molyneux's problem, 378 
——— his contempt of the preſent 
world, 383. his advice about 
tranſlating his eſſay, into Latin, 
— his account of Dr, Sherlock's 
temper, the dean of St, Paul's, 
| 396, 401 
— his judgment of Mr. Whiſ- 
ton's theory of the earth, 397 
—— his high eſteem of Mr, is 
Clerc, 398 
— his ingenious remark on Mr, 
Norris's repreſenting the lady 
Maſham blind, 400 
—— reflections in French on his 
eſſay, 409 
— his mean opinion of Mr. 'To- 
land, | 415 
—— what benefit he expected from 
the biſhop of Worceſter's writ- 
ing againſt him; 417. his gpini 
of Mi. Leibnitz, = ma — 
French reflections on his eſſay, 


ok ibid. 
— his ſhyneſs of Mr. Toland, 
and the reaſons of it, 425 


-— his good opinion of fir Rich- 
ard Blackmore, 426, 432 
— an Iriſh biſhop's letter againſt 
his pation of certainty, 4 39 
—— diſtinct account of his dif- 
ficulty of breathing, 445, 446 
— repreſents the unintelligible, 
neſs of his adverſary's writings, 


| 44 
— his grief for the death of his 
dear friend Mr. Molyneux, 458, 


Los 
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Locke, his judgment of the uſual 
miſtakes of phyſicians 464 
— dis letter of condolance to 
Dr. Molyneux, brother to his 
deceaſed friend, 468 
Logic, how it may be beſt learned, 
177.—the defects of the common 
logic, 177, 178 
Lying, children ſhould be carefully 
kept from it, and how, 126 


M. 


I Alebranche, his opinion of 
ſeeing all things in God, 
confuted, 211 
his argument from the 
impenetrability of bodies, an- 
ſwered, 215, &c. 
his miſtake about ſeein 
a cube and an object vaſtly diß 
tant, 218.—his miſtake about the 
mind's producing ideas, ibid. 
his ſtrange notion that 
ideas of material things ate ſpi- 
ritual things, 219 
m— it is hard, according to 
his notion, to prove a real ſun, 
221 
1 ing, that material 
things are 1n G after a ſpiritual 
manner, unintelligible, 222 
the obſcurity of his ſay- 
ing, that God is the place of 
ſpirits, 222, 223 
— his notion that we think 
upon all things, before we think 
on any particular thing, not true, 
22 
the unreaſonableneſs of 
his aſſerting, we cannot deſire to 
ſee any thing, unleſs we, in part, 
ſee it already, 226 
he at length reſolves all 
into the pleaſure of God, 228 
—— — his miſtake in ſaying we 
have the idea of infinite before 
that of finite, 230, 231 
—— — ſeems to affirm directly 
- contrary to St. Paul, 232 
<———— groundleſsly denies that 
we ſmell, or feel, things, in God, 


d. 


though we ſee them in him, 233 


. 
Malebranche, his telling us, a ſen- 
timent is a modification of the 
ſoul, is inſignificant, 234 
his diſtinction between 
idea and ſentimept, not well 
grounded, ibid. 
— his talk of God's pene- 
trating our ſouls, unintelligible, 
his four ways of —.— 
ing things, confuted, ibid. 
is notion of univerſal 
reaſon, in what ſenſe true, 250 
the unſurmountable dif- 
ficulty which attends his opinion, 


| 252 
Manners, children ſhould be taught 
good ones, rather by examples 
than rules, 50 
n, any Locke's notion of it 
explained, 03, 304 
Meals, of children, ſhould — . — 
conſtantly kept to a certain hour, 

I 
Merchants accompts, di 
ſhould be ſkilled therein, 199 
Method, a good one neceſſary in 
all learning, 190 
Minds, the general reaſon why the 
ſoundeſt minds have uſually the 
moſt ſickly bodies, 461 

Miracles, the definition of them 
and a diſcourſe about them, 2 56 
—— what proves extraordinary 
operations to be real miracles, 

| 2 

the only caſe wherein ho ; 
miracles may be expected, 262 
—— the occaſion of writing the 

diſcourſe on miracles, 26 
Money, ſeveral authors mentioned, 
who have written about it, 366, 

370 
c the clipping of 8 
brought us to ruin, 376 
a law made to prevent clip- 
ped money from paſling, ibid, 
Morality, vide Ethics, 

Molyneux, (Mr.) his letters to 
Mr. Locke, 290, &c. 
— —— defires Mr. Locke to write 
a treatiſe of morality, 291 


Molyneux 


1 
Molyneux writes to Mr. Locke, that 
the earthquake of 1692 was not 


felt at Dublin, 296 
a logic, upon the principles 
of his eſſay, | 2 
defites him to put marginal. 
notes in the ſecond edition of his 
eflay,, . 309 
— earneſtly ſolicits him to 
publiſh a method. of * 1 
ibi 
—— his 3 concerning a 
man born blind, 311 
—  - deſires him to write againſt 
Malebranche's enthuſiaſm, 316, 
353. —and againſt the notion of 
the world's etetnity, 316 


his objection againſt deny- | 


ing the ctaving of children, 31 
Ms. his in Fx N of 
teaching children to read, 320 
—— doubts concerning Mr. 
| Locke's judgment of a man's 

being puniſhed for a fault com- 
mitted, when drunk, 32 
a— approves of Mr. Locke's 
©  explication of this matter, 333 
— his opinion of the difference 
made by the law, between a 
drunken and frantic man, 334 
——— highly approves Mr, Locke's 

new explication of man's libetty, 
——— recommends Dr. St, George 
Ahe to Mr. Locke, 345 
—— approves Mr, Locke's de- 
ſign of writing about enthuſiaſm, 
— relates his child's great = 
* greſs in learning, by Mr. Locke's 
method, ks 
— ki 

Mr. Synge, 371 
commends Mr. Burridge to 


Mr. Locke, for a good tranſ- 


: lator 1 ; t; 
—— bis ſmart Sn Me 
Edwards's writings, 380 
— intreats Mr. Locke, to let 
dim have his picture, 3381 
— his remarks on Dr. Bentley's 


ſermons at Mr. Boy le slectute/388 
4 


anſwered 7 


Molyneux, his account of ſpoiling 
the linen manufacture in Ireland, 
89 
his favoutable . of 
Mr. Le Cletc, 992, 393 
— his judgment of the biſhop 
of Worceſter's writing againſt 
Mr, Locke, 394 

- his account of Dr.Sherlock's 


litic foreſight 401 
Ji relates the difficulty of get- 
ting preferinent fot Mr. Le Clerc, 


c | | 402 

——— his very high opinion of 
Mr. Le Clerc, ibid. 
— his opinion of Mr. Norris, 


O4 

his free cenſure of Mr. Fo- 
land's conduct, 421 
his high character of fir 
Richard Bla te's poems, 423. 

; — 4 

his complaint of uſing = 
lence in matters of religion, 4.28 
— relates Mr. Toland's miſer- 
able condition in Iteland, 434 
—— mentions his treatiſe, inti- 
tled; The caſe of Ireland's being 
bound by acts of parliament, in 
England, ſtated, 455 
dies, ſoon after his return 
from England, ="! Pp 
——— left Mr. Locke a token of 
temembrance, by his laſt will, 469 
— — (Dr. Thomas) his high opi- 
nion of Dr. Sydenham's judg- 


ment in medicine, 459 
| 1 is opinion of Dr. Morton's 
. treatiſe on fevers, 462 


| his great value for Mr. 
Locke's book of education, 466 
his letter to Mr. Locke, 
concerning his great loſs, by the 


death of his brother, 4 
Muſic, much time ſhould not be 
ondinarily ſpent in it, 191 

. N. | ; 


Nu gt philoſophy, notad- 


vanced into a ſcience, 185, Kc. 
bac a good acquaintance 
with it may be bcR attained, ibid. 


Norris, 


IN DE 6 


Norris, (Mr.) the opinions of Mr. 
Locke and Mr, Molyneux, con- 


| cerning him, 400, 404 
0. 


BS TINAC V, to be ſeverely 
corrected in children, 6 
- whence learned mens obſt1. 


nacy in controverſy proceeds, 436 


P. 


PARENTS, ſhould early ſettle 
1 authority over children, 33, 34 
ſhould make their children 
familiar with them, as they grow 
up, 88, &C, 
lic, never tobegiven to children 
by way of prevention, 25, 26 
Play-things, children ſhould not 
have many at once, 124, 125 
| ſhould -make them for 
themſelves, | 12 
Puniſhment, to be avoided, as far 
as poſſible, in educating children, 


. 35, &c. 
leſs need of it, than is 
commonly thought, 60 


R. 


Rs, how children ſhould 
be brought to it, 143, &c. 


———— how it ſhould be improved, 


when learned, ibid. &c. 
Reaſoning, ſhould be familiarly uſed 
with children, 
Recreations, neceſſary for children, 
98, &c. 
— how to be managed, ibid. 
———— the advantage of chil- 
dren's being allowed it freely, 


ibid. 


Reputation, children ſhould be early 
enured to have a regard to it, 
41, &c. 

Reverence towards parents, to be 
early fixed in children, gt 


Rewards, children ſhould not be en- 


couraged by ſuch as pleaſe the 
Gn hee chiefly by thoſe 


which concern their reputation, 
4l, Kc. 


Rhetoric, how it may be beſt learned 


by young men, 177, &c. 
Riding the great horſe, ho# far it 


may be uſeful, 192 

Rules, ſnould not be multiplied to 

children, 45 
GR 


8 or (liſtleſs careleſs- | 


neſs) how to be prevented, 


: 119, &. 
Self-denial, children ſhould beenured 
to it betimes, 36 
a 


Sergeant, a popiſh prieſt, his 


urd way of writing againft Mr. 
Locke's eſſay, 439 


Shame, children ſhould early be 


taught to be affected with it, 43 


Short-hand, (writing) very uſeful, 


151 
Sleep, how it is to be indulged of 
__ in children, —_ 
Species, Mr. Locke's notion of it 
explained, | 305 
Spirits (good ones) their nature 
ſhould he ſought out, before that 
of bodies, 182.— The reaſon of 
this, 183.—The knowledge of 
them is beſt learned from the 
bible, ; ibid. 
Spirits, (or goblins) children ſhould 
be carefully kept from ill impreſ- 
ſions concerning them, 12 
State, an happy one, in this world, 
is having a ſound mind in a ſound 
bedy, | 
Stomach, of ſome, by conſtant uſe, 
ſet like a larum, 16 
Stool, going to it regularly, how to 
be procured, 23, &c. Vid. coſ- 
tiveneſs. | 
Strait-laced, the ill effects of chil. 
dren's being ſo, 13 
Synge (Mr. Edward) author of the 
gentleman's _— 370 
his letter to Dr. Quayl, about 
diftinguiſhing a cube, &c. by 
one born blind, 371 
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them, 8 E 
Temper, of children to be carefully 


* 


- 


T. 


Pas E, what children learn, 
ſnhould not be made ſuch to 
| G1 


in their education, 
2, &c, 


obſerved, 


Themes, why children ſhogid not 


be exerciſed im making them, 
| 164, &c. 
Timorouſneſs, how children ſhould 


be fortified againſt it, 168, 109 
Toland, vid. Mr. Locke, Moly- 
neux. 


Trade, fit for gentlemen to learn a 
manual one, 


n 


5 
Travel, in foreign countries, when, 


and how to be beſt done, 201, &c. 
Tutors, of children, how to be 
choſen and treated, 
are to put youths in the 
Tight way of ſtudy, for improv- 
iog themſelves, 187 


75—88 | 


V. 


ERSES, why children ſhould 

Y not be exerciſed in making 
them, 167 
Vice, children are too commonly 
taught it, from their infancy, | 
27, &c 


- 


W. 


Wände, ſhould be ſpa- 
ringly uſed towards chil- 
dren, | IF 37» 38 
Wiſdom, how children's minds 
ſhould be enured to it, 132 
how young men may ad- 


vance 1n it, 193 
Writing, how it may be well and 
eaſilx learned, : 390 
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